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PREFACE. 



The present translation of the Iliad will, it is hoped, be 
found to convey, more accurately than any which has pre- 
ceded it, the words and thoughts of the original. It is based 
u{)on a careful examination of whatever has been contributed 
by scholars of every age towards the elucidation of the text, 
including the ancient scholiasts and lexicographers, the exe- 
getical labours of Barnes and Clarke, and the elaborate criti- 
cisms of Hoyne, Wolf, and theii* successors. 

The necessary brevity of the notes has prevented the full 
discussion of many passages where there is great room for 
difference of opinion, and hence several interpretations are 
adopted without question, which, liad the editor's object been 
to write a critical commentary, would have undergone a more 
lengthened examination. The same reason has compelled 
him, in many instances, to substitute references for extracts, 
indicating rather than quoting those storehouses of informa- 
tion, from whose abundant contents he would gladly have 
drawn more copious supplies. Among the numerous works 
to which he has had recourse, the following deserve parti- 
cidar mention: — Albcrti*s invaluable edition of Hesychius, 
the Commentary of Eustathius, and Buttmann*s Lexilogus. 

In the succeeding volume, the Odyssey, Hymns, and minor 
poems will be produced in a similar manner. 

TiiEODoiiE Alois Buckley, 
Ck Ch., On^ord 



THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 

BOOK THE FIRST. 



AROUMKNT. 

Apollo, enraged at the insult ofTered to his priest, Chryses, sends a pes- 
tilence npon the Greeks. A council is called, and Agamemnon, being 
compelled to restore the daughter of Chryaes, whom he had taken from 
him, in rerenge deprives Achilles of Hippodameia. Achilles resigns 
her, but refuses to aid the Greeks in battle, and at his request, his 
mother, Thetis, petitions Jove to honour her offended son at the expense 
of the Greeks. Jupiter, despite the opposition of Juno, grants her 
request. 

8iN0y O goddess, the destructive wrath of Achilles, son of 
Pclcus, -which brought countless woes upon the Greeks,' and 
hurled many valiant souls of heroes down to Hades, and made 
themselves*'' a prey to dogs and to all birds [but the will of Jove 
was being accomplished], from tlie time when Atrides, king of 
men, and noble Achilles, first contending, wore disunited. 

Which, then, of the gods engaged these two in strife, so 
that they should fight ? ^ Tlio son of Latona and Jove ; for 
ho, enn^y^ with the king, stirred up an evil pestilence 

* Although, as Emesti observes, the verb irooia^tv does not necessa- 
rilj contain the idea of ti premaiure death, yet tlie ancient interpreters are 
almost unanimous in understanding it so. Thus Eustathius, p. 13, ed. 
Bas. : fccrd pXcXtit tlQ''Atitiv irp^ roi; Siovro^ f ire/t^cv, cue f ^C frpoOiotat^ 
{i, e. vpo) caipcjc^ re itiXovotitt ^ oTrXwc Cirffcycv, cup nXtovaZovoric 
r^C irpo^lfffwc* Hesyc^. t. ii. p. 1029, s. ▼. : irpoloif/cv — ^lyXoT H 
iiA Ttic XiCcctfC f^v f^T 66vvtit aitrHv dircuXccav. Cf. Virg. ^n. zii. 
952 : " Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras," where Servins 
well observes, *' quia discedebat a jnvene : nam volunt philosophi, 
invitam animam discedere .. corpore, cum quo adhuc habitare legibns 
naturae poterat." I have, however, followed Emesti, with the later com- 
mentators. 

* /. e. their bodies. Cf. M, !• 44, vi. 862, where there b a nmilar 
use of the pronoun. 

' But tee Anthon. 
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through the army [and the people kept perishing] ' ; because 
the son of Atreus had dishonoured the priest Chiyses : for he 
came to the swifb ships of the Greeks to ransom Ins daugh- 
ter, and bringing invaluable ransoms, having in his hands tlio 
fillets of £u:-darting Apollo on his golden sceptre. And ho 
supplicated all the Greeks, but chiefly the two sonsof Atreus, 
' the leaders of the people : 

'< Ye sons of Atreus, and ye other well-greavcd Greeks, to 
you indeed may the gods, possessing the heavenly dwellings, 
grant to destroy the city of Priam, and to return home safely : 
but for me, liberate my beloved daughter, and accept the 
ransoms, reverencing the son of Jove, iar-darting ApoUo.'' 

Upon this^ all the other Greeks shouted assent^ that the 
priest should be reverenced, and the splendid ransoms ac- 
cepted ; yet was it not pleasing in his mind to Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus ; but he dismissed him evilly, and added a harsh 
mandate: 

"Let me not find thee, old man, at the hollow barks, 
either now loitering; or hereafter retifming, lest the staff 
and fillet of the god avail thee not.' For her I will not 
set fi-ee; sooner shall old age come upon her, at home in 
Argos, fiir away from her native land, employed in offices 
of the loom, and preparing^ my bed. But away] irritate 
me not, that thou mayest return the safer." 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man was afraid, and obeyed 
the command. Aiid he went in silence along the shore of 
the loud-resounding sea; but then, going apart, the aged 
man prayed much to king Apollo, whom fidr-haired Latona 
bore :, 

'* Hear me, god of the silver bow, who art wont to protect^ 
Ohrysa and divine Cilia, and who mightily rulest over Tene- 

> Obsenre tiie ftiU force of the imjperfect tense. 

' Of xpa(^/<t<tvt Battmann, Lexu. p. 546, obsenret that " it it nerer 
found in m poeitive sense, but remained in ancient usage in negatiTC sen- 
tences only; as, * it it qfno km to tkett' or, * it he^ tkeetiot,' and similar 
ezuressions." 

' The old mistake of construing dpTt6*tt9av ** sharing/' which still 
clings to the translations, is explod^ by Buttm. Lex. p. 144. Enst. and 
Heysch. both give r^rpiiri^ovaav as one of the interpretations ; and that 
such is the right one is evident from the collateral phrase wopcvpuv Xl^oc 
in Od. iii. 403. 

* 'Afi^itl^tiKOQ is the perfect tense, but with the force of the present. 

/^ U 
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do8 : O SmintbitiB,* if ever I have roofed' thy graceful temple, 
or if, moreover, at any time I have burned to thee the &t 
thighs of bulls or of goats, accomplish this entreaty for me. 
^t the Qreeks pay for my tears, by thy arrowa** 

Thus he spoke praying; but to him Phoebus Apollo 
hearkened. And he descended from the summits of Olym- 
pus, enraged in heart, having upon his shoulders his bow 
and quiver covered on all sides. But as he moved, the 
shafts rattled forthwith' upon the shoulders of him enraged; 
but he went along like unto the night. Then he sat down 
apart from the idiips, and sent among them 'an arrow, and 
terrible arose the clang of the silver bow. First he attacked 
the mules, and the svnft^ dogs ; but afterwards despatching 
a pointed arrow against [the Greeks] themselves, he smote 
them, and frequent funeral-piles of tiie dead were continu- 
ally burning. Nine days through the army went the arrows 
of the god ; but on the tenth, Achilles called the people 
to an assembly; for to his mind the white-armed goddess 
Juno had suggested it ; for she was anxious conoemmg the 
Greeks, because she saw them perishing. But when they 
accordingly were assembled, and were met together, swift-^ 
footed Achilles, rising up amidst them, [thus] spoke : 

" O son of Atreus ! now do I think that we would con- 
sent to return, haVing been defeated in our purpose, if we 
should but escape death, since at the same time^ war and 
pestilence subdue the Greeks. But come now, let us con- 
sult some prophet, or priest, or even one who is informed 
by dreams (for dream also is from Jove),* who would tell us- 
on what acootmt Phoebus Apollo is so much enraged with 

' An epithet deriyed from ofiivOoc, the Phrygian name for a mouie; 
either because Apollo had pot an end to a plague of mice among that people, 
or becaute a mouse was uiougfat emblematical of augury. — Grote» Hist, of 
Greece, vol. i. p. 68, observes that this "worship of Sminthian ApollOt 
in Tarious parts of the Troad and its neighbouring territory, dates before 
the earliest period of .£olic colonisation. On the Homerio detcriptioii of 
Apollo, see Miiller, Dorians, rol. i. p. 315. 

' Not *' crowned," as Heyne sdys ; for this was a later custom.<^See 
Anthon and Arnold. 

* The force of dpa is noticed by Kagelsbach. 

* Or ** white." Hesych. raxiiQt Xcwkouc* 

* Ammonius, p. 14, foolishly supposes that &/iov here denotes place, 
Ip Tpoi^. Valckenaer justly supports the ordinary interpretation* 

' bf. Plin. Ep. L 18, and Dupurt, Qnom. Hom. p. 3, sq. 

b2 
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ufl : whether he blames us on account of a tow [unperformed], 
or a hecatomb [unoffered] ; and whether haply he may bo 
willing, having partaken of the savour of lambs and unble- 
mished goatSy to avert from us the pestilence.** 

He indeed, thus having spoken, sat down ; but to thein 
there arose by far the best of augurs, Calchas, son of Thestor, 
who knew the present, the future, and the past,' and who 
guided the ships of the Greeks to Ilium, by his prophetic 
art, which Phcebus Apollo gave him, who, being wdl dis- 
posed,^ addressed them, and said : 

" O Achilles, dear to Jove, thou biddest me to declare the 
wrath of Apollo, the fiir-darting king. Therefore will I de- 
clare it ; but do thou on thy ivuct covenant, and swear to 
me, that thou wilt promptly assist me in word and hand. 
For methinks I shidl irntato a man who widely mlcs over 
all tho Argives, and whom the Orcoks obey. For a king 
is more powerful ' when he is enraged with an infciior man ; 

.for though he may repress his wmth^ for that same day, 

,yet he ^terwards retains his anger in his heart, until ho 
accomplishes it; but do thou consider whether thou wilt 

.protect me." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addi'essed : 
^ Taking full confidence, declare the divine oracle, whatsoever 

. thou knowest/ For, by Apollo, dear to Jove, to whom thou, 
praying, O Calchas, dost disclose predictions to the Greeks, 
no one of all the Greeks, while I am alive and have sight 
upon the earth, shall lay heavy hands upon thee at the hol- 
low ships ; not even if thou wast to luune Agamemnon, who 
now boasts himself to be much the most powci'ful of tho 
Greeks." * 

^ A common fonnaUi in the ancient poets to ezpreas tlie eternitj of 

things. Empedodes apnd Pseud. Arist. de Mundo : n<(vO' Saa r' ^, 

Stfa t' ioTl, Kal ftaaa ri lorac 6wlff<rut, Virg. Georg. iv. 392 : ** NoTit 

. naroqoe omniavates, Qnc sint, qnie fiierint, que moz Tentura trahantur." 

* See Abresch. on .£schy]. p. 2S7. Ernesti. 

' iyavaKTovoi y&p iid rijv vwtpoxfiv, — Arist. Rl&et. ii. 2, quoting this 



** Lit. '* digest his bile." Homer's distinction between x6\oc and 
kStoq is observed by Nemesius, de Nat. Hom. § 21. 

* I have used *' Ureelcs " whererer the whole army is evidently meant. 
^n other instances I hare retained the specific names of the different con- 
federate nations. 
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And upon this, the blameless prophet then took confi- 
dence, and spoke : " Neither is he enraged on account of a 
vovr [unperformed], nor of a hecatomb [unoffered], but on 
account of his priest, whom Agamemnon dishonoured; neither 
did he liberate his daughter, nor did he receive her fansouL 
Wlierefore has the Far-darter given woes, and still will he 
give them ; nor will he withhold his heavy hands from the 
pcstUence, before that [Agamemnon] restore to her dear 
father the bright-cycd' maid, unpurchased, unransomed, and 
conduct a sacred hecatomb to Chiysa ; then, perhaps, having 
appeased, we might persuade him.** 

He indeed, having thus spoken, sat down. But to them 
arose the hero, the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon,' 
agitated ; and his all-gloomj heart was greatly filled with 
wrath, and his eyes were like omto gleaming &e. Sternly 
regarding Galchas most of all, he addressed [him] : 

" Prophet of ills, not at any time host thou spoken any-> 
thing good for mo ; but evils are always gratifying to thy 
soul to prophesy,' and never yet hast thou offered one good 
word, nor accomplished [one]. And now, prophes3nng 
amongst the Gi^ceks, thou haranguest that forsooth the Far- 
darter works griefs to them upon tliis accotmt, because I was 
unwilling to accept the splendid ransom of the virgin 
daughter of Giryscs, since I much prefer to have her at 
home ; and my reason is, I prefer her even to Clytemnestra, 
my lawful wife ; for she is not inferior to her, either in per- 
son, or in figure, or in mind, or by any means in accomplish- 
ments. But even thus I am willing to restore her, if it be 
better; for I wish the people to be safe rather tlian to 
perish. But do thou immediately prepare a prize for me, 
that I may not alone, of the Argives, be without a prize ; 
since it is not fitting. For ye all see this, that my prize ia 
going elsewhere." 

' See Arnold. 

' " In the assembly of the people, ai in the conrts of jastice, the noblea 
■lone speak, advise, and decide, whilst the people merely listen to their 
ordinances and decisions, in order to regoiate their own conduct ac- 
cordingly ; being suffered, indeed, to follow the natural impulse of 
erindng, to a certain extent, their approbation or disapprobation of their 
superiors, but without any legal means of giving Talidity to their opinion." 
^MOIIrr, Gk. Lit. p. 30. 

' But we must not join ftavrtvtffOat with KaciS. — Nigelsbach. 
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But him swift-footed godlike Achilles then answered : 
** Most noble son of Atreus, most avaricious of all! for how 
shall the magnanimous Greeks assign thee a prize ? Nor do 
we know of many common stores laid up auTwhere. But 
what we plundered' from the cities, these have been divided, 
and it is not fitting that the troops should collect these 
brought together again. But do thou now let her go to the 
Gk>d, and we Greeks will compensate thee thrice, or fourfold, 
if haplj Jove grant to us to sack the well-fortified city of 
Troy,' 

But him answering, king Agamemnon addressed : " Do 
not thus, excellent though thou be, go<llike Acliillcs, piuctise 
deceit in thy mind ; since thou slialt not overreach, nor yet 
persuade me. Dost thou wish that thou thyself mayest have 
a prize, wliilst I sit down idly,*'' wanting one ) Aud dost 
thou bid mo to restore her ) If, however, the magnanimous 
Greeks will give me a prize, having suited it to my mind, so 
that it shall be an equivalent, [it is well]. But if they will 
not give it, then I myself coming, will seize your prize, or 
that of Ajax,* or Ulysses,^ and will bear it away ; and he to 
whom I may come shall have cause for anger. On these 
things, however, we will consult afterwards. But now come, 
let us launch a sable ship into the boundless sea, and let us 
collect into it rowers in sufficient number, and place on board 
a hecatomb ; and let us make the fidr-cheeked daughter of 
Chryses to embark, and let some one noble man bo comman- 
der, Ajax or Idomeneus, or divine Ulysses ; or thyself, son 
of Peleus, most terrible of all men, that thou mayest appease 
for us the FaiMkrter, having offei;*! sacrifices." 

But him swift-footed Achilles sternly regarding, addressed : 
" Hal^. thou clad in impudence, thou bent on gain, how can 
any of the Greeks willingly obey thy orders, either to un- 
dertake a mission, or to fight bravely with men 1 For I 
did not come hither to fight on account of the warlike Tro- 
jans, seeing that they are blameless as respects me. Since 
ihey have never driven away my oxen, nor my horses either, 

* More doaely, '* took fkom the dtiet, when we destroyed them." 
' Battmann would take a&riaQ %M^(riutn, 

* Tecmessa. 

* Jjaodice, daughter of Cycnus. 

* See my note on Od. i. p. 2, n. 11, cd. Eohn. 
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nor ever injured my crops in fertile and populonB Phthiii; 
for very many shadowy mountains^ and the resounding 8ea» 
are between us. But thee, O most shameless man, we follow, 
that thou mayest rejoice ; seeking satisfaction from the Tro- 
jans for Menelaus, and for thy pleasure, shameless one I for 
which things thou hast neither respect nor care. And now 
thou hast threatened that thou wilt in person wrest from me 
my prize, for which I have toiled much, and which the sons of 
the Qrceks have given me. Whenever the Greeks sacked a 
well-inhabited city of the Trojans, I n6vcr have had a prize 
equal to thine ; although my hands perform the greater por- 
tion of the tumultuous conflict, yet when the division [of 
spoil] may come, a much greater prize is given to thee, while 
I come to my ships, when I am fatigued with fighting, 
having one small and agreeable* But now I wUl go to Phthia, 
for it IB much better to return home with our curved ships ; 
for I do not think that thou shalt amass wealth and treasures 
while I am dishonoured here.** 

But him, the king of men, Agamemnon, then answered : 
" Fly, by all means, if thy mind urges thee ; nor will I en* 
treat thee to remain on my account : there are others with 
mo who will honour me, but chiefly the all-wise Jove. For 
to me thou art the most odious of the Jove-nourished princes^ 
for ever is contention agreeable to thee, and wars and battles. 
If thou be very bold, why doubtless a deity has given this to 
thee. Going home with thy ships and thy companions, rule 
over the Mjrrmidons ; for I do not regard thee, nor care for 
thee in thy wrath; but thus will I threaten thee: Since 
PhoDbns Apollo is depriving me of the daughter of Chryses^' 
her indeed I will send, with my own sliip, and with my own 
friends ; but I myseli^ g^ii^g to thy tent, will lead away the 
fair-cheeked daughter of Brises,' thy prize; that thou mayest 
well know how much more poweiiul I am than thou, and 
that another may dread to pronoimce himself equal to me^ 
and to liken himself openly fto me].'* 

Thus he spoke, and grief arose to the son of Peleus, and 
the heai*t within, in lus hairy breast, was pondering upon 
two courses; whether, drawing his sharp sword from his 

' Astynome. Ct Eostath. fol. 58. 
' Hippodameia. 
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tliigh, he should dismiaa them,' and should kill the son of 
Atreus, or should put a stop to his wrath, and restrain his 
passion. While he was tlius pondering in his heart and soul, 
and was drawing his mighty swoixl £n)m the scabbard, came 
lilinerva fix>m heaven ; for her the white-armed goddess 
Juno had sent forward, equally loving and regarding both 
fix>m her bouL And she stood behind, and caught the son of 
Pulcus by his yellow Imii*, up|)eariiig to him alono; but notio of 
the others beheld lior. But Achilles was amazed, and turned 
himself ix)und, and iminediately recognized Pallas Minerva; 
and awe-inspiring her eyes appeared to him. And addressing 
her, he spoke winged words : 

" Why, O offiipring of aegis-bearing Jove, hast thou come 
hither ) Is it that thou mayest witness the insolence of Aga- 
memnon, the son of Atreus ? But I tell thee, what I think 
will be accomplished, that he will probably soon lose his lifo 
by his haughtiness.*' 

But him in turn the azure-eyed goddess Minerva ad- 
dressed : " I came ftx)m heaven to assuage thy wrath, if thou 
wilt obey me ; for the wldte-armed goddess Juno sent me 
forward, equally loving and regarding both from her soul. 
But come, cease from strife, nor draw the sword with thine 
hand. But reproach by words, as the occasion may suggest ; 
for thus I declare, and it shall be accomplished, that thrice 
as many splendid gifts shall be presented to thee, because of 
this insolent act ; only restrain thyself, and obey us.** 

But her answering,' swift-footc^l AchiUes addressed : " It 
behoves me to observe the command of you botli, O goddess^ 
although much enraged in my soul ; for so it is better. Wlio- 
soever obeys the gods, to him they hearken propitiously." 

Ho spoke, and held still his heavy hand upon the silvery 
hilt, and thrust back the great sword into the scabbard, nor 
did he disobey the mandate of Minerva ; but she had gone 
to Olympus, to the mansions of segis-bearing Jove, amongst 
the other (deities. But the son of Peleus again addi-essed 

I 

' The princes Msembled. 

' Colamna on Ennius, p. 17f ed. He8sel.» compares ** Olid respondet 
Rex Albui longa'i/' and ** Ollei respondet suavis sonus Egeriui," obsenr- 
ing that this formula was probably as common in the heroic annuls of 
Ennius, as rbv d' dirafin€6fUvoQ is in Homer. 
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« 

Atridcs with injurious^ words, nor as yet ceased from 
anger: 

** Wine-bibber, having the countenance of a dog, but the 
heart of a stag, never hast thou at anj time dared in soul to 
arm thyself with the people for war, nor to go to ambuscade 
with the chiefs of the Greeks ; for this always appears to 
thee to be death. Certainly it is much better through the 
wide army of the Achoeans, to take away the rewards of 
whoever may speak against thee. A people-devouring king 
[art thou], since thou rulest over fellows of no account ; for 
assuredly, son of Atreus, thou [otherwise] wouldst have in- 
sulted now for the lost time. Sut I will tell thee, and I will 
further swear a great oath : yea, by this sceptre, which will 
never bear leaves and branches, nor will bud again, afler it 
has once Icfl its trunk on the mountains ; for the axe has 
lopped it all around of its leaves and bark ; but now the sons 
of the Greeks, the judges, they who protect the laws [re- 
ocivctl] from Jove, bear it in their hands ; and this will be a 
great oath to thee ; surely will a lon^g desire for Achilles 
come upon all the sons of the Achteans at some niture day^ 
and thou, although much grieved, wilt be unable to assist 
them, when many dying shall fall by the hand of man-slaying 
Hector. Tlien enraged, wilt thou inwardly fret thy soul, 
that thou didst in no way honour the bravest of the Greeks.** 

Thus spoke the son of Pelcus ; and he cast upon the earth 
his sceptre studded with golden nails, and sat down. But on 
the other hand, the son of Atreus was enraged ; therefore to 
them arose the sweet-voiced Nestor,' the harmonious orator 
of the Pylians, from whose tongue flowed language sweeter 
than honey. During his life two generations of articulately- 
speaking men had become extinct, who, formerly, were reared 
and lived with him in divine Pylus, but ho was now ruling 
over the third ; who, wisely coimselUng, addressed them, and 
said : 

** O gods ! singly a great sorrow comes upon the Gredan 

' Epimerirm. Horn, in Cramer'n Ariecdott. vol. i. p. 24. AraprtjpStf 
j^ wapd ri}y <!ri)v, 6 trtj/taivn ri^v /SAdSiyv, Artipo^.^-Htajch. pXatipd^, 
irripoc* 

' I mast refer the read<*r to » most happy sketch of Nestor's ezploitf 
■nd chorscter in Grote's ilist. of Greece, to), i. p. 153. 
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land. Yeiilj, Priam would exult, and the sons of Piiam, 
and tlie other Trojans, would greatly rejoioe in their souls, if 
they were to hear these things of you twain contending: you 
who in council'and in fighting surpass the Gi^ceks. But be per- 
suaded; for ye are both younger than I am. For already, in 
former times, I have associated with men braver than you, and 
they never disdained me. I never saw, nor sludl I see, such 
men as Pirithous^ and Dryaa, shepherd of the people, and Cas- 
neus, and Exadius^ and god-like Polyphemus,* and Theseus, the 
son of .^igeus, like unto the immoilals. Bravest indeed were 
they trained up of earthly men ; bravest tliey were, and they 
fought with the bravest Centaurs of the mountain caves, and 
terribly slew them. With these was I conversant, coming 
from Pylus^ far from the Apian land ; for they invited me, 
and I fought to the best of my power ; but with thum iio^e 
of these who now are mortals upon the earth could fight 
And even they heard my counsels, and obeyed my words; 
But do ye also obey, since it is better to be obedient ; nor do 
thou, although being powerful, take away the maid from him, 
)mt leave it so, seeing that the sons of the Greeks first gave 
[her asl a prize on him. Nor do thou, O son of Pelcus, feel 
indinea to contend against the king; since never yet has any 
sceptre-bearing king, to whom Jove lias given glory, been 
allotted an equal share of dignity. But though thou be of 
superior strength, and a goddess mother has given thee birth, 
yet he is superior in power, inasmuch as he rules more poopla 
!bo thou, son of Atreus, repress thine anger ; for it is I that ^ 
entreat thee to forego thy resentment on behalf of Achilles, 
who is the great bulwark of destructive war to all the 
Achseans.*' 

But him king Agamemnon answering addressed : " Of a 
truth thou hast said all these things, old man, according 
to what is right. But this man is desirous to be above all 
other men ; he wishes to have the mastery, and lord it over 
alli and to prescribe to all ; with wliich his desires I tliink 
some one will not comply. But if the ever-existing gods 
have made him a warrior, 'do they therefoi-e give him the 
right to utter insults 1" 

> A prince of the LapithK, not the Cjclopfl. 

' See Antbon, who hai well remarked the force of (he particles. 
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But him noble Achilles interruptingly answered : '* Yea, 
forsooth, 1 I may bo called a coward and a man of no worth, 
if now I yield to thee in everything, whatever thou mayest 
say. Enjoin these things to other men; for dictate not to 
me, for I think that I shall no longer obey thee^ ' But 
another thing will I tell thee, and do thou store it in thy 
mind : I will not contend with my hands, neither with thee, nor 
with others, on account of this maid, since ye, the donors^ 
take her away. But of the other effects, which I have at my 
swift black ship, of those thou shalt not remove one, taking 
them away, I being unwilling. But if [thou wilt], come, 
make trial, that these also may know : quickly shall thy black 
blood flow around my lance.** 

Thus these twain, striving with contrary words, arose^ and 
they broke up the assembly at the ships of the Greeks. The 
son of Peleus on his part repaired to his tents and well-pro- 
portioned ' ships, with the son of Menoetius,' and his com- 
panions. But the son of Atreus^ launched his swift ship into 
the sea, and selected and put into it twenty rowers, and em- 
barked a hecatomb for the god. And he led the fair daughter 
of Chryscs and placed her on board, and the very wise Ulysses 
embarked as conductor. They then embarking, sailed over 
the watery paths. But the son of Atreus ordei^ the armies 
to purify themselves ; ^ and they were purified, and cast forth 
the ablutions into the sea. And thev sacrificed to Apollo 
perfect hecatombs of bulls and goats, along the shore of the 
barren sea; and the savour involved in^ smoke ascended to 
heaven. Thus were they employed in these things through 
the army. Nor did Agamemnon cease from the contention 
which at first he threatened against AchiUea But he thus 

' Properly elliptical — I hav€ done right ; for^ &c. — Cmsios. 

* Equal on both rides, so ai to presenre a balance. But Blomfield, 
Obs. on Matth. Gr. $ 124, prefers ta render it "ships of due siie," as 
iaXi Itfffl, rer. 468, " an equalised meal." 

* Patroclus. 

^ So Anthon, comparing yer. 142. 

* Not a more medicinal measure, but a symbolical pnttiog away of the 
guilt, which, through Agamemnon*s transgression, was brought upon the 
army also. — ^Wolf. 

* Not ahitut the smoke, but m the smoke ; for wipe denotes also thio 
staying witliin the compass of an object. — NSgdsbach. 
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addressed Talthybius and Eurybates, who were Lis heralds 
and zealous attendants : ' 

" Going to the tent of Achilles, the son of Pcleos, 
lead away fidr Bris^ having token her by the hand ; but 
if he will not give her, then I myself, coming with great 
numbers, will take her, and this will bo more grievous ^ to 
him." 

Thus speaking, he despatched them, having added^ a harsli 
command. But they reluctantly went along the sliore of 
the barren sea, and came to tho tents and sliips of tho 
Myrmidons. And they found him sitting at his tent and 
his black ship : nor did Achilles, seeing them, rejoice. But 
they, confused, and' reverencing the king, s^^ood still, nor 
addressed him at all, nor spoko [their bidding]. But ho 
perceived [it] in liis mind, and said : 

'' Hail, nendds^ messengers of Jove,^ and also of men, 
oome near, for ye are not blamable vo me in the least, 
but Agamemnon, who has sent you ou account of the maid 
Bris^ However, come, noble Patroclus, lead forth the 
maid, and give her to them to conduct; but let these be 
witnesses [of the insult offered me], both before the blessed 
gods, and before mortal men, and before tho merciless king. 
But if ever again there shall be need of me to avert un- 
seemly destruction from the rest, [appeal to me shall bo in 
vain], ^ for surely ho rages with an infatuated mind, nor 
knows at all how to view the future and the past, in order 
that the Greeks may fight in safety at^ their ships." 

Thus he spoke. And Patroclus obeyed his dear compa- 
nion, and led forth &i]>cheeked Briseis from the tent, and 
gave her to them to conduct ; and they returned along by 
the« ships of the Greeks. But the woman went with them 
reluctantly, whilst Achilles^ weeping,^ immediately sat down, 

^ Otpdwtav is a Toluntary leirant, as opposed to ^ovXoc*-^See Arnold. 
' liesych. ptytov, fottptltTfpov, xaXiwurtpov, 

* ** Misit eoc, minad jasso dato. — Heyne. 

^ So called from their inTiolability-,—-davXoy ydp gal dtiov t6 ylvoc rHy 
Kifovcwv. — Schol. Kai Uqv ahrolQ jrayravovf AiiGiQ (ivai. — Polliuc, 
Tiit. They were properly saa^ed to Mercary (id. iy. 9. Cf. Feith, Antiq. 
Homer, iv. 1), bat are odled the messengers of JoTe» as being under his 
special protection » with a reference to the supporting of regal authority. 

* Observe the aposiopesis. 

' Not for the loss of Briseis, but on accoant of the affront. 
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i-emoved apart from liis companions, upon the shore of the 
hoary sea, gazing on the darkling main ; and much he be- 
sought his dear mother, stretching forth his hands : 

** O mother, since thou hast borne me, to be but short- 
liyed, at least then ought high-thundering Olympian Jove 
to have vouchsafed honour to me ; but now he has not 
honoured me ever so little ; for the son of Atreus, wide- 
ruling Agamemnon, has dishonoured me ; for he, taking 
away my prize, possesses it^ himself having wrested it [from 
meT." 

Thus he spoke, weeping. But to him his venerable mother 
hearkened, sitting in the depths of the ocean beside her 
aged sure. And immediately she rose up from the hoary 
deep, like a mist. And then slie sat before him weeping,, 
and soothed liim with her hand, and addressed him, and 
spoke aloud : 

" Son, why weepest thou— on account of what has grief 
come upon thy mind 1 Declare it, nor hide it in thy soul, 
that we both may know it." 

But her, sigliing doc])ly, swifl-footcd Acliilles addressed : 
** Thou knowest ; why should I tell all these things to thee, 
already knowing [them] 1 We went against Thebe,* the 
sacred city of Ection ; and this we plundered, and brought 
hither all [the spoil]. And these things indeed the sons 
of the Greeks fairly divided among themselves, and selected 
for Agamemnon the fair-cheeked daughter of Chryses. But 
Cliryses, priest of the far-darting Apollo, came afterwards 
to the fleet ships of the brazen-mailed Greeks, about to ran- 
som his daughter, and bringing invaluable ransoms, having 
in his hand the fillets of far-darting ApoUo, on his golden 
sceptre. And he supplicated all the Greeks, but chiefly 
the two sons of Atreus, the leaders of the people. Upon 
this all the other Greeks shouted assent, that the priest 
sliould be reverenced, and the splendid ransoms accepted : 
yet it was not pleasing to Agamemnon, son of Atreus, in. 
his mind ; but he dismissed lum evilly, and added a harsh 
mandate. The old man therefore went back enraged; but 
Apollo hearkened to him praying, for he was very dear to 

* Thebe was situated on tbe border of Mjsia, on tbe monntain Placns, 
in tbe district afterwards called Adramyttiam. The inhabitants were 
Cflidans.— See Hejne, and De Pinedo on Steph. Bjz. s. ▼• p. 307, n. 58. 
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him. And he sent a destructiye arrow against the Greeks; 
and the forces were now djing one upon another, and 
the shafts of the god went on all sides through the wide 
army of the Greeks. But to us the skilM aeer unfolded 
the divine will of the Faivdarter. Straightway I first ex- 
horted that we should appease the god ; hut then rage seized 
upon the son of Atreus, and instantly rising, he uttered a 
threatening speech, which is now accomplished ; for the roll- 
ing-eyed Greeks attend her to Ohrysa with a swift hark, 
and bring presents to the king ; but the heralds have just 
now gone from mv tent, conducting the virgin daughter 
of Briseief, whom the sons of the Greeks gave to me. But 
do thou, if thou art able, aid thy son. Going to Olympus, 
supj^cate Jove, if ever thou didst delight the heart of Jove 
as to anything, by word or deed; for I frequently heard 
thee boasting in ike palaces of my sire, when thou saidest 
that thou alone, amongst the immortals, didst avert imworthy 
destruction from the cloud-collecting son of Sutum, when 
the other Olympian inhabitants, Juno, and ITeptune, and 
Pallas Minerva, wished to bind him. But thou, O goddess, 
having approached, fr^ed him fcom his chains, having quickly 
summoned to lofty Olympus, the himdred-handed, whom the 
gods call Briareus, and all men .^^eon, because he was su- 
perior to his father in strength,' who then eat by the son 
of Saturn, exulting in renown. Him then the blessed gods 
dreaded, nor did rhey bind [Jove]. Of these things now 
reminding him, sit beside him, and embrace his knees, if 
in an3rwise he may consent to aid the Trojans, and hem 
in^ at their ships, and along the sea, the Greeks [while 
they get] slaughtered, that sll may enjoy their king, and 
that the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon, may know 
his baleful folly,^ when he in no wise honoured the bravest of 
the Greeks." 

But him Thetis then answered, shedding down a tear : 
^ Alas ! my son, wher^ore have I reared thee, having 

* There ii loiiie doubt whether Homer comidered Briareus ai the ion 
of Neptune or of Uranui and Terra. — See Arnold. The fable ii ridiculed 
by Minudus Felix, $ 22. 

' See Bttttm. Lexil. pp. 257, 261, Fiihlake's trmnalation. 

* The idea of infiituation is not, howerer, accessa r ily implied in drtf. 
See Buttm. Lex. p. 5, sq. 
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brought thee forth in an evil hour. Would that thou wer^ 
seated at the ships tearless and uninjured ; for thy destined 
life is but for a very short period, nor very long ; but now 
art thou both swift-fistted and wretched above all mortals : 
therefore have I brought thee forth in my X)alaoe under an 
evil fate. However, to tell thy words to thunder-delighting 
Jove, I myself will go to snow-dad Olympus, if by chance 
he will be persuaded. But do thou, now sitting at the swift 
ships, wage resentment against the Greeks, and totally 
abstain fk>m war. For yesterday Jove went to Oceanus,^ to 
the blameless Ethiopians, to a banquet^ and with him went 
all the gods. But on the twelfth day he will return to 
Olympus ; and then will I go to the brasen-floored palace of 
Jove, and suppliantly embrace his knees, and I think that he 
will be persuaded." 

Tlius having said, she departed, and left him there wrath-* 
ful in liis soul for his well-girded maid, whom they had taken 
from him against his will. But Ulysses, meantime, came to 
Chrysa, bringing the sacred hecatomb. But they, when they 
had entered the deep haven, first furled their sails, and 
stowed them in the sable bark ; they next brought the 
mast to its receptacle, lowering it quickly by its stays, and 
they rowed the vessel forwards with oars into its moorage ; 
they heaved out the sleepers, and tied the hawsers. They 
tliemselvcs then went forth on the breakers of the sea^ 
and disembarked the hecatomb to far^brting. Apollo, and 
then they made the daughter of Chryses descend from the 
sea-traversing bark. Then wise Ulysses^ leading her to th^ 
altar, placed her in the hands of her dear father, and ad'> 
dressed him: 

" O Chryses, Agamemnon, king of men, sent me forth to 
conduct to thee thy daughter, and to sacrifice a sacred heca- 
tomb to Phoebus for the Greeks, that we may appease the 
king, who now has sent evils fraught with groanings upon, 
the Argives." 

Thus having spoken, he placed her in his hands; but he 
rejoicing received his beloved daughter. Then they imme- 
diately placed in order the splenmd hecatomb for the god 

' According to Homer, the earth is a circular plane, and Ooeanns is 
an immense stream encircling it, from which the different rirers run, 
inward. 
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around the well-built altar. After that thej waslicd their 
hands, and held up the pounded boi'leyJ But for them, 
ChryseSy uplifting hU hands, pi*ayed with loud voice : 

** Hear me, O thou of the silver bow, who art wont to pro- 
tect Chrysa and divine Cilia, and who mightily rulest over 
Tenedos 1 already indeed at a former time didst thou hear 
me praying, and didst honour me, and didst very much afflict 
the people of the Qreeks, now also accomplish for me this 
further request : even now avert from the Greeks this un- 
seemly pestilence.** 

Thus he spoke praying, and him Phoebus Apollo heard. 
But after they had prayed, and spi-inkled the pounded barley, 
they first bent back [the neck bf the victims], killed them, 
and flayed them, and cut out the thighs, and wrapped them 
round with the fat, having arranged it in double folds ; then 
laid the raw flesh upon them. Tlien the old man biurned 
them on billets, and poured sparkling wine upon them ; and 
near him the youths held five-pronged spits in their hands. 
But after the thighs were roasted, and they had tasted the 
entrails, they then cut the rest of them into small pieces^ and 
fixed them on spits, and roasted them skilfully, and drew all 
the viands [off the spits]. 

But when they had ceased from their labour, and liod pre- 
pared the banquet, they feasted ; nor did their soul in any- 
wise lock a due allowance of the feast : but when thoy had 
dismissed the desire of drink and food, the youths on the one 
hand filled the goblets with wine to the brim,' and handed 
round the wine to all, having poured the first of the wine 
into the cups.' But the Grecian youths throughout the day 
were appeasing the god by song, chanting the joyous Peean,^ 
hymning the Fai>darter, and he was delighted in his mind as 

I '* Salted bailey meal, "— Anthon ; '< whole barlej, "^Tom ; bot 
Battmann, Lezil. p. 454, in a highly amaaiiig note, obaenres, ** no snppo- 
flition of a regular and constant distinction between the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the one nsing barley whole and the other coarsely ground, possible 
as the thiog may be in itself, is to be entertained without the express tes- 
timony of the ancients." 

' See Buttm. Lexil. p. 291, sqq. The custom of crowning the goblets 
with flowers was of later origin. 

* See Buttm. p. 168. T^e customary libation is meant. 

* On the Peau, see Miiller, Gk. Lit. iii. $ 4, and Dorians, Tol. i. 
p. 370. 
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bo listened. But when the sun had set, and darkness came 
on, then they slept near the hawsers of their ships. But 
when the mother of dawn,' rosy-fingered morning, appeared, 
fitraightway then they set sail for the spacious camp of the 
Aclueons, and to them far-darting ApoUo sent a favour- 
able gala But they erected the mast and expanded the 
white sails. The wind streamed^ into the bosom of the sail ; 
and as the vessel briskly ran, the dark wave roared loudly 
around the keel ; but she scudded through the wave, holding 
on her way. But when they reached the wide armament of 
tlie Greeks, tliey drew up the black ship on the continent, 
fiir upon the sand, and stretched long props under it ; but 
they dispersed themselves through their tents and ships. 

But the Jove-sprung son of Peleus, swifl-footed Achilles, 
oontinued his wrath, sitting at his swift ships, nor ever did 
he frequent the assembly of noble heix>e8, nor the fight, but 
he pined away his dear heart, i*emaining there, although he 
longed for the din and the battle. 

Now when the twelfth morning from that time arose,' then 
indeed all the gods who are for ever went together to Olym- 
pus, but Jupiter preceded. But Thetis was not forgetfiil of 
the charges of her son, but slie emerged from the wave of the 
sea, and at dawn ascended lofty heaven and Olympus;^ and 
she found the far-seeing son of Saturn sitting apart from the 
others, on the highest summit of many-peaked Olympus, and 
then die sat down before him, and embraced his knees with 
her left hand, but with the right taking him by the chin, 
imploring, she thus addressed king Jove, the son of Satiun : 

" O fatlior Jovo, if ever I liavo aided thco among th6 im- 
mortals, cither in word or deed, accomplish for mo this de- 
sire : honour my son, who is the most short-lived of others ; 
for now indeed Agamemnon, the king of men, has disgraced 
him ; for he possesses his prize, he himself having borne it 
away. Do thou at least, Olympian Jove all counselling, 

* See Loewe on Odyn. iL 1, and my transUdon. Kennedy renders it 
" uahertng in the dawn." 

' See Bnttm. p. 484. I am partly indebted to Anthon in rendering 
Ikis expression. 
» Cf. ver. 425. 

* Oupai'6^ is here the upper dear region of air, — the ether, into whidi 
Olympns soared up.— Voss. 
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honour him : and so long grant victory to the Trojans, until 
the Greeks shall reverence my son, and shall advance him in 
honour." 

Thus she spoke; but doud-oompelling Jove answered her 
nothing, but sat silent for a long time. And as Thetis seized 
his knees^ &st cUnging she held them, and thus again en- 
treated : ^ Do but now promise to me explicitly, and grant 
or refuse, (for in thee there is no dread,) that I may well 
know how &x I am the most dishonoured goddess amongst 
all" 

But her doud-oompelling Jove, deeply moved, addressed: 
^ Truly now this [will be] a grievous matter, since thou wilt 
cause me to give offence to Juno, when she shall irritate me 
with reproadiful words. For, even without reason, she is 
perpetually chiding me amongst the immortal gods, and also 
says that I aid the Trojans in battle. But do thou on thy 
part now depart, lest Juno behold thee : but these thinoB 
shall be my care, until I perform them. But if [thou wOt 
have it thus], so be it ; I will nod to thee with my head, that 
thou mayest feel confidence. For this from me is the greatest 
pledge among the immortals : for my pledge, even whatsoever 
I shall sanction by nod, is not to be retracted, neither falhir 
dous nor unMfiUed." 

The son of Saturn spoke, and nodded thereupon with his 
dark eyebrows. And then the ambrosial locks of the king 
were shaken over him from his immortal head; and he made 
mighty Olympus tremble. Thus having conferred, they se- 
parated. She at once plunged from splendid Olympus into 
the profound sea. But Jove on the other hand [returned] to 
his palace. But all the gods rose up together fr*om their seats 
to meet their sire ; nor did any dare to await ^ hun approach- 
ing, but all rose in his presence. Thus indeed he sat there 
on his throne ; nor was Juno unconscious, having seen that 
silver-footed llietis, the daughter of the marine old man, had 
joineid in deliberation with him. Forthwith with reproaches 
she accosted Satumian Jove : 

" Which of the gods again, O deceitfid one, has been con- 
certing measures with thee ? Ever is it agreeable to theq, 
being ap; rt from me, plotting secret things, to decide thereon ; 

IK'ync supplies " scdendo/' 
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nor hast thou ever yet deigned Tirillinglj to tell me one word 
of what thou dost meditate.** 

To her then replied the father of men and gods : ''O Juno, 
build up no hopes of knowing all my counsek; difficult 
would they be for thee, although thou art my consort. But 
whatever it may be fit for thee to hear, none then either of 
gods or men shall know it before thee : but whatever I wish 
to consider apart from the gods, do thou neither inquire into 
any of these things, nor investigate them,** 

But him the laxge-eyed, venerable Juno then answered : 
" Most dread son of Saturn, what a word hast thou kpoken f 
Heretofore have I ever questioned thee much, nor pryed 
[into thy secrets] ; but thou mayest very quietly deliberate 
on those things which thou desirest But at present I greatly 
fear in my soul, lest silver-footed Thetis, the daughter of the 
marine old man, may have influenced thee : for at dawn she 
sat by thee and embraced thy knees : to her I suspect thou 
didst plainly promise that ^ou wouldest honour Achilles^ 
and destroy many at the ships of the Greeks.** 

But her answering, doud-oompelling Jove addressed : '* Per- 
verse on^ 1 thou art always suspecting, nor do I escape thee. 
Nevertheless thou shalt produce no eflect at all, but thou shalt 
be &rther from my heart : and this will be more bitter to thee. 
But granted this be so, it appears to be my pleasure.' But 
sit down in peace, and obey my mandate, lest as many deities 
as are in Olympus avail thee not against me, I drawing near,' 
when I sliall lay my resistless hands upon thee." 

Thus he spoke : but venerable, large-eyed Juno feared, and 
sat down silent, having bent her heart to submission. But 
the heavenly gods murmured throughout the palace of Jove. 
And the renowned artificer, Vulcan, began to harangae them, 
doii^ kind offices to his beloved mother, white-armed Juno : 

" Truly now these will be grievous matters, and no longer 
tolerable, if ye twain contend thus on account of mortals, an(* 
excite uproar among the deities. Nor will there be any en- 
joyment in the delightful banquet, since the worse things 
prevail.* But to my mother I advise, she herself being in- 

* I, e., My that whatyoa snspfct is correct; well then, such is my will. 
' I prefer taking lovff for lovra, not for lovrc, as Buttmann wished.—* 
See Antlion. 
' Cf. Dnport, Gnom. Horn. p. 9. The saying is almost proTerbial. ' 

02 
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telligent, to gratify my dear feither Jove, lest my sire may 
again reprove her, and disturb our banquet. For if the 
Olympian Thunderer wishes to hurl [us] from our seats' — 
for he is much the most powerful liut do thou soothe him 
with gentle words ; then will the Olympian king straight- 
way be propitious to u&" 

Thus then he spoke, and rising, he placed the double cup' 
in the hand of his dear mother, and addressed her : 

'' Be patient, my mother, and restrain thyself, although 
grieved, lest with my own eyes I behold thco beaten, being 
very dear to me ; nor then indeed should I be able, though 
full of grie^ to assist thee ; for Olympian Jove is difficult to 
be oppcoed. For heretofore, having seized me by the foot, 
he cast me, desiring at one time to assist you, down from the 
heavenly threshold. All day was I cai*riod down through 
the air, and I fell on Lemnos' with the sotting sun : and but 
little life was in me by that time. There the Siutian^ men 
fi)rthwith received and tended^ me, having fuHcu." 

Thus he spoke : but the white-«rmed goddess Juno smiled; 
and smiling she received the cup from the hand of her son. 
But he, beginning from left to right,^ kept pouring out for 
all the other gods, drawing nectar from the goblet And 
then inextinguishable laughter arose among the immortal 
gods, when they saw Yulcan bustling about ^ through the 
mansion. 

Thus, then, they feasted^ the entire day till the setting 

' An apotiopena ; understand, " be can easily do so." 
' See my note on Od. iii. p. 30, n. 13, ed. Bohn. It was ** a double 
enp witb a common bottom in tbe middle." — Crusius. 

^ Hercoles baving sacked Troy, was, on bis return, driven to Cos by a 
storm raised by Juno, wbo was bostile to bim, and wbo bad contrived to 
cast Jupiter into a sleep, tbat be migbt not interrupt ber purpose. Jupiter 
awaking, in resentment of tbe artifice practised upon bim, bound ber feet 
to iron anvib, wbicb Vulcan attempting to loose, was cast beadlong down 
to Lemnos by bis enraged sire. 

* A race of robbers, of Tyrrbenian origin (according to MiiUer), and 
tbe andent inbabttants of Lemnos. Tbis island was ever after sacred to 
Vulcan. Cf. Lactant i. 15 ; MUton, P. L. i. 740, sqq. 

* See Arnold. 

* Tbis meaning of Ivik^ia is due to Buttmann. 
^ See Buttmann, Lexil. p. 481. 

' '* Tbe gods formed a sort of political community of tbeir own, wbicb 
had its bierarchy, its distribution of ranks and duties, its contentions for 
power and occasional revolutions, its public meetings in Uio agora of 
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■on; nor did the sotd want anything of the equal feast^ nor 
of ike beautiful harp, which Apollo held, nor of the Muses^ 
who accompanied hnn, responding in turn, with delidoua 
Toice. 

But when the splendid light of the sun was sunk, they 
retired to repose, each one to his home, where renowned 
Vulcan, lame of both legs, with cunning skill had built a 
house for each. But the Olympian thunderer Joto went to 
his couch, where he lay before, when sweet sleep came upon 
him. There, having ascended, he lay down to rest^ and be- 
side him golden-throned Juno. 



Olympus, and its moltitudinoiis banquets or festtTals."*— GrotCi ToL I* 
p. 463. Cf. MuUer, Gk. Ui. u. § 2. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 



▲ROUICBNT. 



JoTe lends a dream to Agamemnon, in comeqnence of which he ra* 
asfemblet the annj. Thersites is punished for his insolent speech, and 
the troops are restrained from seeking a return homewards. The 
catalogue of the ships and the forces of the confederates follows. 

The rest, then, both gods and horse-arraying men/ slept 
all the night : but Jove sweet sleep possessed not ; but he 
was pondering in his mind how he might honour Achilles, 
and destroy many at the ships of the Greeks. But this 
device appeared best to him in his mind, to serd a fatal 
dream' to Agamemnon, tho son of Atreus. An*! address- 
ing him, he spoke winged words : 

" Haste away, pernicious di*eam, to the swift ships of the 
Greek& Going into the tent of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
utter very accurately everything as I shall command thee. 
Bid him arm the long-haired Achoums^ with all their array ; 
for now perhaps he may* take tho wide-wayed city of tho 
Trojans ; for the immortals who possess the Olympian mansions 
no longer think dividedly, for Juno, supplicating, hath bent all 
[to her will]. And woes are impending over the Trojans.** 

Thus he spake : and the dreiun ^ accordingly departed, as 



* See Anthon, who observes that " fighting from on horseback was not 
practised in the Homeric times." 

' Some would personify Onetrus, as god of dreams. 
' Obserre the oistinction, for the Abantes, ver. 542, and the Thracians, 
ir. 533, wore their hair differently. 

* Kiv limits the assertion to probahiliiy, so that Jupiter does not utter 
a direct falsehood. 

* In defence of this cheating conduct of Jove, at which Plato was much 
scandalized, Coleridge, p. 154, obserres : ** The ovXog ovupoc was a lying 
spirit, which the father of gods and men had a supreme right to com- 
mission for the purpose of working out bis ultimate will." 
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soon as it beard the mandate. And quickly it came to the 
swift ships of the Greeks^ and went imto Agamemnon, the 
son of Atreiifl. But him it found sleepinff in his tent, and 
nmbix)8ial slumber was diffused aroimd. iSind he stood OTor 
liis head, like unto Nestor, the son of Neleus, him, to wit, 
whom Agamemnon honoured most of the old men. To him 
asmmilating himself the divine dream addressed him : 

'' Sleepest thoti, son of the warrior, horse-taming Atreusi 
It becomes not a counsel-giving man, to whom ^e people 
have been intrusted, and to whom so many things are a 
oare, to sleep all the night. But now quickly attend to me; 
for I am a messenger to thee from Jove, who, although far 
distant, greatly re^^rds and pities thee. He orders thee to 
arm the long-haii^ Qreeks with all their array, for now 
mayest thou take the wide-wayed city of the Trojans, since 
the immortals, who possess the Olympian mansions, no longer 
think dividedly ; for Jimo, supplicating, hath bent all [to 
her will], and woes from Jove are impending over the Tro- 
jans. But do thou preserve this in. thy recollection, nor let 
foraetfiUness possess thee, when sweet sleep shall desert thee.** 

Thus tlicn having spoken, he departed, and left him there 
pondering these tlungs in his mind, which were not des- 
tined to be accomplii9ied. For he, foolish, thought that he 
would take the city of Priam on that day ; nor knew he 
the deeds which Jupiter was really devising ; for even he 
was about yet to impose additiontd hardships and sorrows 
upon botli Trojans and Greeks^ through mighty conflicts. 
But he awoke from his sleep, and the heavenly voice was 
difiused around hinu tie sat up erects and put on his soft 
tunic, beautiful, new ; and around him he threw his krge 
doak. And he bound his beautiful sandals on bis whining 
feet, and slung from his shoulders the silver-studdea sword. 
' He also took his paternal sceptre, ever imperishable, with 
which he went to the ships of Uie brazen-mailed Greeks. 

The goddess Aurora now * ascended wide Olympus^ an- 
nouncing the dawn to Jove and the other immortals. But 
he '^ on his part ordered the dear-voiced heralds to summon 
the long-haired Achsans* to on assembly. They therefore 

' pa appean to mark the regular transition from one erent to another. 
• Agamemnon. ■ See on ver. 11. 
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• 
summoned them, and the people were very speedily assem- 
bled. First the assembly of magnanimous elders sat at the 
ship of Nestor, the Pylus-born king. Having called them 
together, he propounded a prudent counsel : 

** Hear me, my fnends : a divine dream came to me in 
sleep, during the ambrosial night, very like unto the noble 
Nestor, in form, in stature, and in mien. And it stood 
above my head, and addressed me : * Slcepest thou, son of 
the warrior, horse-taming Atreus ? It becomes not a coun- 
sellor, to whom the people have been intrusted, and to 
whom so many things ai-o a cait), to sleep all the night. 
But now quickly attend to me ; for I am a messenger to 
thee from Jove, who, although far distant, greatly regards 
and pities thee. He orders thee to arm the long-haired 
Greeks with all their array, for now mayest thou take the 
wide-wayed city of the Trojans ; for the immortals, who poiH 
sess the Olympian mansions, no longer tliink dividedly, for 
Jimo, suppucating, has bent all [to her will], and woes from 
Jove are mipeuding over the Trojans ; but do thou pre- 
serve this in thy thoughta' Thus having spoken, flying 
away, it departed ; but sweet sleep resigned mo. But come, 

get us try] if by any means we can arm the sons of the 
reeks. But first with words will I sound their inclina- 
tions, as is rights and I will command them to fly with 
their many-benched ships; but do you restitiin them with 
words, one in one place, another in another.** 

Ho indeed having thus spoken, sat down ; but Nestor, 
who was king of sandy Pylus, rose up, who wisely counsel- 
ling, harangued them, and said : 

*' O friends, generals and counsellors of the Argives, if any 
other of the Greeks had told this dream, we should have 
pronounced it a fabrication, and withdrawn ourselves [from 
the reciter]. But now he has seen it, who boasts hunself ' 
[to be] by far the greatiiest man in the anny. But como 
on, if by any means we can arm the sons of the Greeks.** 

Thus then having spoken, he began to depart fi'om tho 
assembly ; and they, the sceptre-bearing princes, ai*ose, and 
obeyed the shepherd of the tiibes, and the hosts rushed for- 
ward. Even as the swarms of clustering becs,^ issuing ever 

' The dali?e here implies direction, iiri increasing ita force, according 
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anew from the hollow rock, go forth, and fly in troops over 
the vernal ' flowers, and some have flitted in bodies here^ 
and some there ; thiis of these [Greeks] many nations irom 
the 8hi[>s and tents kept marchmg in troops in front of the 
steep shore to the assembly. And in the midst of them 
blazed Humour, messenger of Jove, urging them to pro- 
ceed ; and they kept collecting together. The assembly was 
tumultuous, and tne earth groaned beneath, as the people 
seated themselves, and there was a clamour ; but nine he- 
ralds vociferating restrained them, if by any means they 
would cease from clamour, and hear the Jove-nurtured 
princes. With difficulty at length the people sat down, and 
were kept to their respective' seats, having desisted from 
their clamour, when kine Agamemnon arose, holding the 
sceptre, which Vulcan had laboriously wrought. Yulcan in 
the first place gave it to king Jove, the son of Saturn, and 
Jove in turn gave it to his messenger, the slayer of Argua' 
But king Mercury gave it to steed-taming Pelops, and Pe- 
lops again gave it to Atreus, shepherd of the people. But 
Atreus, dying, lefl it to Thycstes, rich in flocks ; but Thy- 
estes again lefl it to Agamemnon to be borne, that he 
might rule over many islands,^ and all Ai^gos.^ Leamng 
npon this, he spoke words amongst the Greeks : 

^ O friends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, Jove, the 
son of Saturn, has entangled me in a heavy misfortune. 
Cruel, who before indeed promised to me, and vouchsafed 
by his nod, that I should return home, having destroyed 
well-fortifled Ilium. ' But now he has devised an evil de- 
oeption, and commands me to return to Argos, inglorious^ 

to Stadelmann and Kiihner. who are followed hj Anthon. I have restored 
the old interpretation, which ia much less far-fetched, and is placed 
beyond doubt bj Virgirs imitations. — **per florea mra," JEn, L 430; 
"floribvi inaidttnt Tariis." ^n. tI. 708. "Among fresh dewi and 
llowert, Flj to and fro."— Milton. P. L. 1. 771. 

' /. e, over the flowers in the spring-time, when bees first appear. See 
Yirg. 1. c. Enrip. Hipp. 77, /liXiwa Xcc/iwv' f^pcv6v iiipx^rai, — Nidas, 
Antiial. i. 31, iap falvovea fuXiwa. — Ix>ngas, 1. 4. 

' Obserre the distribntiTe use of xard, Cf. Od. iii. 7. 

* Mercnrj. Cf. Ovid. Met. i. 624. sqq. 

* On the extended power of Agamemnon, see Thucyd. i. 9. 

* On this soeptre, the type of the wealth and influence of the house of 
the Atrides. see Grote. toL I. p. 212. 
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after I have lost many of my people. So forsooth it ap- 
pears to be agreeable to all-powerful Jove, who has already 
overthrown the citadels of many, cities, yea» and will even 
yet overthrow thenii for transcendent is his power. For 
this were disgracefiil even for posterity to hear, that so 
brave and so numerous a people of the Greeks warred an 
ineffectual wsTi and fought with fewer men; but as yet 
no end has appeared. For if we, Greeks and Trojans, hav* 
ing struck a &ithful league,' wished that both shoidd be 
numbered, and [wi^ed] to select the Trojans, on the one 
hand, as many as are townsmen ; and if we Greeks, on the 
other hand, were to be divided into decades, and to choose 
a single man, of the Trojans to piour out wine [for each 
decade], many decades would be without a cupbearer.' So 
much more numerous, I say, the sons of the Greeks are than 
the Trojans who dwell in the city. But there are spear^ 
wielding auxiliaries from many cities, who greatly stand in 
my way, and do not permit me wishing to destroy the well- 
inhabited city. Already have nine years of mighty Jove 
passed away, and ^ow the timbers of our ships have rotted, 
and the ropes have become untwisted' Our wives and in* 
fimt children sit in our dwellings expecting us; but to us 
the work for which we came hither remains unaccomplished, 
contrary to- expectation. But come, as I shall recommend, 
let us all obey ; let us fly with the ships to our dear native 
land, for at no ^ture time shall we take wide-wayed Troy.** 

Thus ho spoke ; and to them he aroused the heart in their 
bressts, to all tluroughout the multitude, whoever had not 
heard his scheme.^ And the assembly was moved, as tlie 
great waves of the Icarian Sea, which, indeed, both the south- 
east wind and the south are wont to raise,^ rushing from the 



1 "Opffia it probably lued as an adjective, tmdentandiiur Upi7a, the Tic* 
tiiiia tnat wfre slain in order to ratify the oath. See nowcYer Buttm, 
Lesil. p. 439. 

' The Greeki doubled the Trojani in number. See Anihon. 

' Obierve the change of conatruotion in XlXvi^rai with the iieuter plural. 
ApoUon. de Syntaxi, iii, 11. Td arapra XiXvvrac KaraWtiXinpov 
rod iovpa oiarjirt, 

* I. e. his real object. Cf. ts. 75, iqq. 

' Spitzner and the later editors unite in reading ctv^ay for Kivriffti 
trom the Venice MS. See Arnold. 
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doads of fiither Jove. And as when the west wind^ agitates 
the thick-standing com, rushing down npon it impetuous, 
and it [the crop] bends with its oars ; so was all the assembly 
agitated. Some with shouting rushed to the ships, but from 
beneath their feet the dust stood suspended aloft ; and some 
exhorted one another to seize the yessels, and drag them to 
the great ocean ; and they began to clear the channels. The 
shout of them, eager [to return] home, rose to the sky, and 
they withdrew the stays from beneath the vessels. Then 
truly a return had happened to the Argives, contrary to 
destiny, had not Juno addressed herself to Minerva : 

" Alas ! indomitable daughter of legis-bearing Jove, thus 
now shall the Argives fly home to their dear native land, 
over the brood bock of the deep, and leave to Priam glory, 
and to the Trojans Argive Helen, on whose account many 
Greeks have perished at Troy, far from their dear native 
land 1 But go now to the people of the brazen-mailed 
Qreeks, and restrain each man with thy own flattering 
words, nor sufier them to launch to the sea their evenly- 
plied^ barks."* Thus she spoke, nor did the azure-eyed god- 
dess Minerva refuse compliance. But she, hastening, de- 
scended down from the summits of Olympus, and quiokly 
reached the swift ships of the Achseans. Then she found 
Ulysses, of equal weight with Jove in counsel, standing still ; 
nor was he touching his wcU-benched, sable bark, since regret 
affected him in heart and mind. But standing near him, 
azure-eyed Minerva said : 

''Jove-sprung son of Laertes, Ulysses of many wiles^ thus 
then will ye fly home to your dear native land, embiurking 
in your many-benched ships 7 And will ye then leave to 
Priam glory, and to the Trojans Argive Helen, on whose 
account many Greeks have fallen at Troy, far from their 
dear native land I But go now to the people of the Greeks^ 
delay not; and restrain each man by thy own flattering 
words, nor suffer them to launch to the sea their evenly^ 
plied barks.** 

I « At thick u wlien a field 

Of Ceres, ripe for harrest, waring benda 
Iler bearded rroTe of ears, which way the wind 
Swaji them.'^-^Paradiae Lost, ir. 980. 
* /. e. rowed on hoth sides. Bat Rost and lidddl (•• v.) profbr 
" swajing, rocking on both sides." 
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Thus sho spoke, but he knew the voice of the goddess 
speaking. Then he hastened to run, and cast away his cloak, 
but the herald Eurybates, the Ithacensian, who followed him, 
took it up. But he, meeting Agamemnon, son of Atreus^ re- 
ceived from him^ the ever-impensliable paternal sceptre, with 
which he went through the ships of the brazen-mailed 
Qreeks. 

Whatsoever king, indeed, or distinguished man he chanced 
to find standing beside him, he checked him with gentle 
words : 

^ Strange man I it ill becomes thee, coward-like, to be in 
trepidation ; but both sit down thyseli^ and make the other 
people sit down, for thou hast not as yet clearly ascertained 
what the intention of Atrides is. He ia now making trial o( 
and will quickly punish the sons of the Greeks. We have not 
all heard what he said in council. Take care lest he, being 
incensed, do some mischief to the sons of the Greeks. For 
the anger of a Jove-nurtured king is great ; liis honour too 
is from Jove, and great-counselling Jove loves him." 

But on the other hand, whatever man of the common 
people he chanced to see, or find shouting out, him would he 
strike with the sceptre, and reprove with words : 

'' Fellow, sit quietly, and listen to the voice of others, who 
are better than thou ; for thou art unwarlike and weak, nor 
over of any account either in war or in council. Wo Greeks 
cannot all by any means govern here, for a government of 
many is not a good tiling ;^ let there be but one diief, one 
king,' to whom the son of wily Saturn has given a sceptre^ 
and laws, that he may govern among them." 

Thus he, acting as chief, was arranging the army. But 
they again rushed with tumult fh)m the sliips and tents to 
an assembly, as when the waves of the much-resounding sea 
roar against the lofty beach, and the deep resounds. 

The others indeed sat down, and were kept to their re- 

I This is an instance of the (i';^^/ia £(«fXi«6v, as in H. 0« 88, yivtTtu 
Bk irapaXantavotiivriQ doriKilQ irrii»9iuQ dyrl yiyuciiQ jcat xard itaoA* 
Xf(\{/iv TOO irapd iroodkatutQ, — Leabonaz, vigi axiiii. p. 181, ed. Valck. 

* See Aristot. Polit. It. 4, and Cicer. de Off. i. 8. This true maxim 
has been often abused by tyrants, as by Dion (Corn. Ncpos, Dion, 
% 6, 4), Caligula (Sueton. Cul. 22), and Domitian (id. 12). 

* On the aristocratic character of Homer's poetry, see Miiller, Gk. 
Dt. iv. I 2. 
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Bpeciivo Beats. But Tliersites alone, immediate in words, 
was wrangling ; who, to wit, knew in his mind expressions 
both unseemly and numerous, so as idly, and not aocordinff 
to discipline, to wrangle with the princes, but [to blurt ou^ 
whatever seemed to him to be matter of laughter to the 
Greeks. And he was the ugliest man who came to Ilium. 
He was bandy-legged,* and lame of one foot ; his shoulders 
were crooked, and contracted towards his breast ; and his 
head was peaked^ towards the top, and thin woolly hair was 
scattered over it. To Achilles and Ulysses he was particu- 
larly hostile, for these two he used to revile. But on this 
oocaeion, shouting out shrilly, ho uttered bitter taimts against 
noble Agamemnon ; but the Greeks were greatly irritated 
against liim, and were indignant in their minds. But voci- 
ferating aloud, ho reviled Agamemnon with words : 

** Son of Atreus, of what dost thou now complain, or what 
dost thou want ? Thy tents are full of brass, and many 
dioecn women are in thy tents, whom we Greeks bestow 
on thee the first of all, whenever we capture a city. Dost 
thou still require gold, which some one of the horse-taming 
Trojans sliall bring from Troy, as a ransom for his son, 
whom I, or some other of the Greeks, having bound, may 
lead away ? Or a young maid, that thou mayest be mingled 
in dalliance, and whom thou for thyself mayest retain apart? 
[from tlie rest] ? Iiidced it becomes not a man who is chief 
m command, to lead the sons of the Greeks into evil. O 
ye soft ones, vile disgraces, Gi*ecian dames, no longer Gre- 
cian men,^ let us return home, home ! ' with our ships, and 
let us leave him hero to digest his honours at Troy, that 
he may know whether we really aid him in anything or 
not. lie, who but just now has dishonoured Achilles, a 
man much more valiant than himself; for, taking away, he 
retains his prize, he himself having seized it. But assuredly 
there is not much anger in the heart of Achilles ; but ho 
is forbearing ; for truly, were it not so, O son of Atfeus, 
thou wouldest have insiilted now for the last time." 

> See Buttro. Lezil. p. 540, $ 8. 

' See Buttm. p. 537, vrho derives foKbg from ^Myfcv, to dty, as if 
^K6c* toarpcd by heat. 

' Not being compelled to restore her, like the daughter of Chrysei. 

* Virg. ^n. ix. 617 : ** O vere Phrygis, neqae enim Phryges I " 

* This is Nilgelsbach's spirited rendering of olttalk irtp. 
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ThuB spoke Thersites, reyiling Agamemnon, the shepherd 
of the people. But godlike TJlyBses immediately stood he- 
side him, and eyeing him "with scowling hrow, reproached 
him with harsh language : 

'^ Thersitea, reckless habbler I noisy declaimer though thou 
be, refrain, nor be forward singly to strive with princes; 
for I affirm that there is not another mortal more base 
than thou, as many as came with the son of Atreus to 
IliimL Wherefore do not harangue, having kings in thy 
mouth, nor cast reproaches against them, nor bo on tlie 
watch for a return. Not as yet indeed do we certainly 
know how these matters will turn out, whether we sons 
of the Qreeks shall return to our advantage or disadvan- 
tage. Wherefore, now thou sittest reviling Agamemnon^ 
sou of Atreus, the leader of the people, because Uio Grecian 
heroes give him very many gifis^ whilst thou, insulting, dost 
harangue. But I declare to thee, which shall also be ac- 
complished : if ever again I catch thee raving, as now thou 
art, no longer may the head of Ulysses rest upon his shoul- 
ders, and no longer may I be called the &ther of Telema- 
chus, unless I seizing thee divest thee of thy very garments^ 
thy coat, thy doak, and those which cover thy loins ; and 
send thyself weeping to the swift ships, having beaten thee 
out of the assembly with severe blowa^ 

Thus he spoke, and smote him with the sceptre upon the 
back and the shoulders ; but he writhed, and plenteous tears 
fell from him, and a bloody weal arose under the sceptre 
upon his back. But he sat down and trembled ; and griev- 
ing, looking foolish, he wiped away the tears. They, al- 
though chagrined, laughed heartily at him, and thus one 
would say, looking towards the person next him : 

" strange 1 surely ten thousand good deeds has Ulysses 
already performed, both originating good counsels, and arous- 
ing the war. But now has he done this by for the best 
deed amongst the Qreeks, in that he has restrained this 
foul-mouthed reviler from his harangues. Siurely his petu- 
lant mind will not again urge him to chide the kings with 
scurrilous language." 

Thus spake the multitude; but Ulysses, the socker of 
cities, arose, holding the sceptre, and beside him azure-eyed 
Minerva, likened unto a herald, ordered the people to be 
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silent, that at the same time the ftons of the Qreeka^ both 
first and last, might hear his speech, and weigh his coonseL 
He wisely counseUing^ addressed them, and said : 

^ O son of Atreos^ the Greeks wish to render thee now, 
king, the meanest amongst articulately-speaking men j 
nor perform their promise to thee,^ which they held forth, 
coming hither from steed-nonrishing Arsos, that thou 
shouldest return home, having destroyed well-fortified Ilium* 
For, like tender boys, or widowed women, they bewail unto 
one another to return home. And truly it is a hard- 
ship to return [so], having been grieved. For he is im- 
patient who is absent even for a single month from his 
wife, remaining with his many-benched ship,' though wintry 
storms and the boisterous sea may be hemming in ;* but to 
us it is [now] the ninth revolving year since we have been 
lingering here. Wherefore I am not indignant that the 
Groeks are growing impatient by their 'curved ships; but 
still it would be disgraceful boUi to remain Iiere so long^ 
and to return ineffectually. Endure, my friends, and re- 
main yet awhile, that we may know whether Calchas pro* 
phesies truly or not For this we well know, and ye are 
all witnesses, whom the Fates of death carried not off yes- 
terday and the day before, when the ships of the Greeks 
were collected at Aulis^ bearing evils to Priam and the 
Trojans, and we round about the fountain, at the sacred 
altars, offered perfect hecatombs to the immortals, beneath 
a beauteous plane-tree, whence flowed limpid water.^ There 
a great prodigy appeared ; a serpent, spotted on the back^ 
horrible, which the Olympian himself had sent forth into' 
the light, having glided out from beneath the altar, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to the plane-tree. And there were the 
young of a sparrow, an infant offiipring, on a topmost branch, 

* See Grote, vol I. p. Sd2, n. 2. 

' I have followed Wolf, taking 9^ vfiX wo\vZ(''fV ^ connection with 
fiivMV. Others most awkwardly make e^'^wapd, 
' Cf. Buttm. Lezil. s. t. i(\tiv, 

* Pansanias, Iz. 20, says that both the spring and the remains of the 
tree were shown in his time. The whole of this fable has been translated 
into Terse by Cicero, de Div. ii. 30. Compare the following passage of 
Apuleins de Deo Soar. n. 52, ed. Elm. "Calchas longe prsstaoilis 
atiolari, simul alites et art>orem oontemplatns est, actotnm sua difinitata 
et tempestates fleiit, et classem dedozit, et decenidom prcdizit" 
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cowering amonffst tho foliage, eight in number ; but the 
mother, which hod brought forth the yoimg ones, was tho 
ninth. Thereupon ho devoured them, twittering piteoualy, 
while the mother kept fluttering about^ lamenting her dear 
young ; but then, having turned himself about^ he seized 
her by the wing, screaming around. But after he had de- 
voured the young of the sparrow, and herself, the god who 
had displayed him rendered him very portentous^ for the 
aon of wily Saturn changed him into a stone ; but we, 
standing by, were astoimdied at wliat hapi)cuccL Tlius, 
therefore, the dreadful portents of the gods approached tlie 
hecatombs. Calchas, then, immediately addi^essed us, i-oveal- 
ing from the gods : ' Wliy are ye become silent, yo waving- 
crested Greeks 1 For us, indeed, provident Jove has shown 
a great sign, late, of late accomplisliment, the renown of 
which shofi never perish. As this [serpent] has devoured 
the young of the sparrow, eight in number, and herself, 
the mother which brought out the brood, was the ninth, 
ao must we for as many years ^ wage war here, but in the 
tenth we shall take the wido-wayed city.' He indeed thus 
harangued : and all those tilings are now iu coiu'so of ac- 
complisliment But come, ye well-groaved Greeks, remain 
all here, until we shall take the great city of Priam.** 

Thus he [Ulysses] spoke, and the Greeks loudly shouted, 
applauding the speech of divine Ulysses; but (dl ai*ouud 
the ships echoed fearfully, by reason of the Greeks shouting. 
Then the Gerenian ' knight Nestor addressed them : 

** O strange 1 assuredly now ye are talking like infant chil- 
dren, with whom warlike achievements are of no account. 
Whither then will your compacts and oaths depart ] Into 
the fire now must the counsels and thoughts of men have 
sunk, and the umnixed libations, and the right hands in 
which we trusted ; for in vain do we dispute with words^ 
nor can we discover any resource, although we have been 
here for a long time. But do thou, son of Atreu% main- 

I /. §. for nine. It if remarkable that to little notice hat been taken 
of this story by the later poets. Dut the sacriAce of Iphigenia was a 
more attractive subject for tragedy or episode, and took the place of the 
Homeric legend. 

' Nestor took this name from a city of Messcna (Gerenium, a. or ia. 
See Arnold, and Pinedo on Steph. Byz. s. v. r<pi}i/ia), where he mdf 
brought up, probably after Pylos had been destroyed by ilercules. 
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taining, as before, thy purpose firm, command the Greeks 
in the hard-fought conflicts ; and abandon those to perish, 
one and both,' who, separated from the Greeks, are medi- 
tating [but success shall not attend them] to return back 
to Argos, before they know whether the promise of aegis- 
bearing Jove be false or not. For I say that the powerful 
son of Saturn assented on that day, when the Argives em- 
barked in their swift ships, bearing death and &te to the 
Trojans, flashing^ his lightning on the right, and showing 
propitious signs. Let not any one, therefore, -hasten to re- 
turn home before each has slept with a Trojan wife, and 
has avenged the cares ^ and griefs of Helen. But if any 
one is extravagantly eager to retmn home, let him lay hands 
upon his well-benched black sliip, that he may draw on death 
and fate before others. But do thou thyself deliberate well, 

king, and attend to another ; nor shall the advice which 

1 am about to utter be discarded. Separate the troops, 
Agamemnon, according to their tribes and clans, that kin- 
dred may support kindred, and clan clan. If thou wilt 
thus act, and the Greeks obey, thou wilt then ascertain 
which of the generab and which of the soldiers is a dastard, 
and which of them may be brave, for they will fight their 
best,^ and thou wilt likewise learn whether it is by the 
<livine interposition that thou art destined not to dismantle 
the dty, or by the cowardice of the troops, and their un- 
skilfulness in war.** 

But him answering, king Agamemnon addressed : " Old 
man, now indeed, as at other times, dost thou excel the 
sons of the Greeks in coimcil. For, would, O &ther Jove, 
Minerva, and Apollo, that I were possessed of ten such 
fellow-counsellors among the Greeks 1 So should the 
city of Priam quickly fall, captured and destroyed by our 
hands. But upon me hath tegis-bearing Jove, the son of 
Saturn, sent sorrow, who casts me into \mavailing strifes and 

* Proverbially meaning a few, bat probably referring to Achillet and 
Thertites. See the Scholiast. 

' Obaenre this bold change of construction, and compare Valck. on 
Lesbonai, at the end of his edition of Ammonius, p. 188. 

' Hesych. hpuiiftara^ /iipifivat. Etym. M. MvfirifuiTaf ^povri^fp. 
See Battm. Leul. p. 440, sqq. Helen certainly shows some repentance 
in itt. 176. 
^* •• Pro Tirili parte," Wolf. Cf. i. 271. 

I> 
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oontentions. For I and Achilles have quarrelled on account 
of a maid with opposing words : but I began quarrelling. 
But if ever we shall consult in common, no longer then 
shall there be a respite from eril to the Trojans, no, not 
for ever so short a time. Now go to your repast, that wo 
may join battle. Let each one well sharpen his spear, and 
well prepare ^ his shield. Let him give fodder to his swift- 
footed steeds, and let each one, looking well to his chariot, 
get ready for war ; that we may contend all day in the 
dreadful battle. Nor shall there be a cessation, not foi- 
ever so short a while, until night coming on shall pai't the 
wrath of the heroes. The belt of the man-protecting ^ shield 
shall be moist with sweat around the breasts of each one, 
and he shall weary his hand round his spear ; and each one's 
horse shall sweat, dragging the woll-polished chariot. But 
whomsoever I sliall perceive desirous to remain at the- beaked 
ships, apart from the battle, it will not be possible for hiui 
afterwards to escape the dogs and the birds.** 

Thus he spoke^ but the Argives shcAited aloud, as when 
a wave [roarsi against the steep shore, when the south wind 
urges it, commg against an out-jutting rock ; for this the 
billows from all kmds of winds never forsake, when they 
may be herQ or there. And rising up, the people hastened 
forth, scattered from ship to ship, and raised up smoke 
among the tents, and took repast. And one sacrificed to 
some one of the immortal gods, and [another to another,] 
praying to escape death and tiie slaughter of war. But 
king Agamemnon offered up a fat ox, of five years old, to 
the powerful son of Saturn, and summoned the elder chie& 
of all the Greeks^ Nestor first of all, and king Idomeneus, 
but next the two Ajaxes,^ and the son of Tydeus, and sixth 
TTlyssefl^ of equal weight with Jove in council. But Me- 
aelau% valiant in the din^ of war, came of his own accord,^ 

' Schol. tifTMwitrdTti, 

* These ahieliU were lo Urge, that they covered nearly the whole persou. 
' One the son of Telamon, the other the son of OTleus. 

* This translation is, I think, far bolder ihan ** lood-Toiced," or 
'* good in the battle-shout." Bot) contains the whole idea of the tnmnU 
tnoos noise heard in the heat of battle, and thence the battle itself. Thus 
the Schol. 6 Iv nf iroXc/i^ yivvaXoQ ; and Hesych. KaTa ri}y ftd^iiv 
AvipfioQ. 

* Opposed to KXrirbQ, as in Oppian, Hal. iii. 360, nXtiroi r aird^ 
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for he knew hiB brother in his heart, how he was oppressed. 
Then they stood around 1lie o^ and raised up the pounded 
barley cakes : and king Agamemnon, praying amidst tliem, 
said : 

''O JoYC, most glorious, most great dark-cloud-oollector, 
dwelling in the air, may not the sun set, nor darkness come 
on, before I have laid prostrate Priam*s hall, blazing, and 
consumed its gates with the hostile fire ; and cut away 
Hector's coat of mail around his l)reast) split asunder with 
the brass ; and around him may many comrades, prone in 
the dust, seize the earth with their teeth." 

Thus he spoke, nor as yet did the son of Saturn assent,, 
but he accepted the offering, and increased abundant toi]. 
But after they had prayed, and thrown forward the bruised 
barley, they first drew back [the neck of the victim,] slew 
it, and flayed it, then cut out the thighs, and ooyerea them 
in the fitt, having arranged it in a double fold, and then laid 
the raw flesh upon them. And they roasted them upon 
leafless billets. Next, having pierced the entrails with spits^ 
they held them over the fire. But then, after the thighs 
were roasted, and they had tasted the entrails, they out 
the rest of them into small pieces, and fixed them on 
spits, and roasted them skilfully, and drew them all off [the 
npits]. But when they had o«wed from labour, and iiad 
proparal the banquet, thoy feasted ; nor did their soul in 
tmjTwise lack a due allowance of the feast. But when they 
had dismissed the desire of drink and food, them the Gere- 
nian knight Nestor began to address : 

" Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, king of men, 
let us now no longer sit prating ' here, nor let us long defer 
the work which the deity now delivers into our hands. 
But come, let the heralds of the brazen-mailed Greeks, sum- 
moning the people, assemble them at the ships, and let us 
thus in a body pass through the wide army of the Greeks, 
that we may the sooner awaken keen warfare." 

Tlitis he spoke, nor did Agamemnon, king of men, refuse 
compliance. Immediately he ordered the clear-voiced heralds 
to summon the waving-crested Greeks to battle. These 

{loXol Tt. See Plato Sympos. p. 315, G. Lsm. Why Menelaoa did so^ 
■ no matter to vu, and probably was no mystery to his brother. 
' See Bnttm. Lexil. p. 398, Anthon, and Arnold. 

d2 
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then gave the summonSy and they were hastily aasembled, 
and the Jove-nurtured kings, who were with the son of 
AtreuSy kept hurrying about arranging them. But amongst 
them was azure-eyed Minerva^ holding the inestimable ngis, 
which grows not old, and is immortal : from which one 
hundred golden fringes were suspended, all well woven, and 
each worth a hundred oxen in price. With this she, look- 
ing fiercely about, ^ traversed the host of the Greeks, incit- 
ing them to advance, and kindled strength in the breast of 
each to fight and contend unceasingly. Tlius war became 
instantly sweeter to them than to return in the hollow sliips 
to their dear native land. 

As when a destructive ' fire consumes an immense forest 
upon the tops of a mountain, and the gleam is seen from 
afiir : so, as they advanced, the radiance fix>m the l)eaming 
brass glittering on all sides reached heaven through the air. 

And of these — ^like as the numerous nations of winged fowl, 
of geese, or ci-anes, or long-nccke<l swans, on the Asian mead, 
by the waters of Cayster, fly on this side and on that, dis- 
porting with their wings, alighting beside each other cla- 
morouj^y, and the mc»^ow resiounds — so the numerous 
nations of these [the Greeks! from the ships and tents 
pom'ed themselves forth into tne plain of Scamander, count- 
less as the flowers and leaves are pix>duced in spring. 

As the numerous swarms of clustering flies which congit)- 
gate round the shepheixl*s pen in the spring season, when 
too the milk ovei-flows the^ pails ; so numerous stood the 
head-crested Greeks upon the plain against the Trojtgis, eager 
to break [their lines]. 

And these,' as goat-herds easily separate the broad flocks 
of the goats, when they are mingled in the |)asture, so 
did the generals here and there marslial them to go to battle ; 
and among them commander Agamemnon, resembling, as 
to his eyes and head, the thunder-delighting Jove, as to his 
middle, Mars, and as to his breast, Neptune. 

As a bull in the herd is greatly eminent above all, for he 
surpasses the collected cattle, such on that day did Jove 

1 Soe Liddell and Scott. 

* Literally •* liivitible." Hence ** making inyisible, deitructive." Cf. 
Bnttm. Lex. a. v. at^i|Xoc. 
' In To^g ik there if an anacolathon limilor to the one in ▼«. 459. 
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render Agnmemnon, distinguished amongst many, and con- 
spicuous amongst heroes. 

Tell me now, ye Muses, who i>088ess the Olympian man- 
sions ^for ye are goddesses, and are [ever] present, and ken 
all things, whilst we hear but a rumour, nor know any- 
thing '), who were the leaders and chiefe of the Grcek& For I 
could not recount nor tell the multitude, not even if ten 
tongues, and ten mouths were mine, [not though] a voice 
unwearied,^ and a brazen heart were witliin me ; unless the 
Olympic Muses, daughters of fegis-1>earing Jove, reminded 
me of how many came to Iliiun. However, I will rehearse 
the commanders of the ships, and all the ships. 

THE CATALOGUE OF THE SHIPS. 

Peneleus, and Leitus, and Arcesilaus^ and Frothoeuor, 
and Clonius, commanded the Boeotians ; both those who 
tilled Hyrie, and rocky Aulis, and Schoeiy>s, and Scholos, and 
hilly Eteonus, Tliespia, Grsea, and the ample plain of Myca- 
lessus ; and those who dwelt about Harma, and Uesius, and 
Erythrro ; and those who poa<icsflcd Elion, Hyle, Peteon, 
0<»lea, and the well-built city Medeon, Copie, Eutressis, and 
Thisbe abounding in doves ; and those who possessed Coro- 
TLKtL, and grassy Haliartus, and Plateea ; and Uiose who inha- 
bited Glina, and those who dwelt in Hy}K)thebiB, the well- 
built dty, and in sacred Onchestus, the beauteous grove of 
Neptune; and those who inhabited grape-clustered Ame, 
and those [who inhabited] Midea, and divine Nissa, and re- 
mote Anthedon : fifty ships of these went to Troy, and in 
each embarked a hundred and twenty Boeotian youths. 

Those who mhabited Aspledon, and Minyean Oi*chomo- 
nus, these Ascalaphus and lalmenus, the sons of Mars, led, 
whom Astyoche bore to powerful Mars in the house of Actor, 

« Cf. Mn. ▼!!. 614 :— 

*' Et meminiatif enim, Ditk, et memormre potestii : 
Ad nos Tix tenuis famie perlabitar aara.*' 
Maton, Par. Lost, i. 27 :— 

** Say first* for HeaY'n hides nothing from thy Tievr, 

Nor the deep tract of Hell " 

* Cf. ^n. vi. 625 sqq. ; Georg. ii. 42 ; Valer. Flacc. vi. 36 ; Silios, 
It. 527 ; Clandtan, 6 Cons. Hon. 436. This hyperbolical mode of ex- 
cosiBg poetic powers b ridiculed by Pertias, Sat. tI. 1. 
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son of Axis : a modest virgin, when she ascended the upper 
part of her &ther*s house ; but the god secretly embraced 
her. Of these thirty hollow ships went in order. 

Moreover, Schedius and Epistrophus, sons of magnanimous 
IphituSy the son of Naubolus, led the Phoceans, who pos- 
sessed p3rparis8u% and rocky Python, and divine Crissa, and 
DautiSy'and Panopea; and those who dwelt round Anemoria 
4md Hyampolis^ and near the sacred river Ceplussuay and 
those who possessed IdlaBa, at the sources of Cephissus : with 
these forty dark ships followed. They indeed/ going round, 
.arranged the lines of the Phocoaiis j and they were drawn 
up in array near the Bteotians^ and towaixls the left wing. 

Swift-footed Ajaz, the son of Oilous, was leader of the 
Xocrians ; less in stature than, and not so tall as Ajax, the 
son of Telamon, but much less. He was small indeed, wear- 
ing a linen corslet, but in [the use of] the spear he surpassed 
all the Hellenes and Achseans, who inhabited Cynus, Opus, 
OaUiaruSy Bessa, Scarpha, and pleasant Augeia, and Tar- 
pha, and Thronium, around the streams of Boagrius. But 
with him forty dark ships of the Locrians followed, who 
dwell beyond sacred Euboea. 

The Abantes, breathing strength, who possessed Euboea, 
4md Chalds, and Eretria, and grape-clustered Histiiea, and 
maritime Oerinthus, and the towering city of Dium, and 
those who inhabited Carystus and Styra : the leader of these 
was Elephenor, of the line of Mars, the son of Chalcodon, the 
magnanimous prince of the Abantes. With him the swift 
Abantes followed, with flowing locks behind, warriors skilled 
with protended spears of ash, to break the corslets on the 
breasts of their enemies. With him forty dark ships followed. 

Those besides who^ possessed Athens, the well-built city, 
the state of magnanimous Erechtheus, whom Minerva, the 
daughter of Jove, foimerly nursed (but him the bounteous 
earth brought forth), and settled at Athens in her own rich 
temple : there the sons of the Athenians, in revolving years, 
appease her with [sacrifices of] bulls and lambs ^ — ^them Me- 

' Schedius and Epistrophuf . 

' Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 75, observea, *' Athene is locally 
identified with the soil and people of Athens, even in the Iliad: Erech- 
theos, the Athenian, is born of the earth, bnt Athene brings him up, 
nourishes him, and lodges him in her own temple, where the Athenians 
juinually worship him with sacrifice and solemnities. It was altogether 
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nesiheiMy son of PeteuB, commatidecL No man upon the 
earth was equal to him in marshalling steeds and shielded 
warriors in hattle ; Nestor alone vied with him, for he was 
elder. With him fifty dark ships followed. 

But Ajax' led twelve ships from Salamis, and leading ar- 
ranged them where the phalanxes of the Athenians were 
drawn up. 

Those who possessed Argos, and well-fortified Tiryns, Her- 
mionoy and which encircle the Asine deep bay, Troezene, and 
ISoniB, and vine-planted Epidaurus, and those who possessed 
^ginsy and Mases, Achoean youths. Their leader then was 
Diomede, brave in war, and Sthenelus, the dear son of much- 
renowned Capaneus ; and with these went Euiyalus the third, 
god-like man, the son of king M ecisteU^ Talaus' son ; and all 
these Diomede brave in war commanded. With these eighty 
dark ships followed. 

Those who possessed Mycense, the well-built dty, and 
wealthy Corinth,^ and well-built Cleonse, and those who in- 
liabitcd Omia, and pleasant Anethyrea, and Sicyon, where 
Adrastus first reigned : and those who possessed Hypereffl% 
and lofty Gonoessa, and Pellene, and those who [inhabited] 
jEgium, and all along the sea-coast,' and about spacious 
Helice. Of these, king Agamemnon, the son of Atreus^ com- 
manded a himdred ships : and with him by &r the most 
and bravest troops followed ; and he had clothed himself in 
dazzling brass, exulting in his glory, that he shone conspi- 
cuous amongst all heroes ; for he was the most eminent^ and 
led by far the most numerous troops.^ 

imp055ible to make Erechtheus son of Athene, — the type of the goddess 
forbade it ; bat the Athenian myth-creators, though thej found this 
barrier impassable, strove to approach to it as near as they could." 
Compare also p. 262, where he considers Erechtheus "as adirine or 
heroic, certainly a superhaman person, and as identified with the primitire 
germination of Attic man." « 

' The son of Telamon. 

* An anachronism, as Corinth, before its capture by the Dorians, was 
called Ephyra (as in II. vi. 152). "Neqne est, qaod miremnr ab 
Homero nominari Corinthum, nam ex persona poetse et banc nrbem, et 
rjnasdam lonam colonias iis nominibos appellat, qtiibas Tocabantor niate 
eins, mnlto post Ilinm captnm oonditie."— VeU* raterc. i. 3. 

' /. e. the later Achaia. — Arnold. 

* On the superior power of Agamemnon, see Grote, toI. !. p. 21 1» 
and compare II. ix. 69. 
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But those who possessed great Lacedaemon, full of clefts,' 
and Fharis and Sparta, and dove-abounding Messa, and B17- 
am, and pleasant Augciie ; and those who possessed Amyclse, 
and Helos, a maritime city; and those who possessed Laas, 
and dwelt ro\md CEtylus. Of these his brother Menelaus, 
brave in battle^ commanded sixty sliips, but they were armed 
apart [from Agamemnon's forces]. Amidst them he himself 
went, confiding in his valour, inciting them to war; but 
especially he desired \n his soul to avenge the rcmoi*se of 
Helen and her groans. 

Those who inhabited Pylos and pleasant Areno,and Tliryos, 
by the fords of Alphceus, and well-built ^py, and Cypares- 
seis, and Amphigenia, and Ptoleum, and Helos, and Dorium : 
and there it was the Muses^ meeting the Tliiudan Tliamyris, 
as he was coming from CEchalia, from CEchalian Eurytus, 
caused him to cease his song ; for ho averred, boasting, that 
he could obtain the victory,'-' even though the Muses them- 
selves, the daughters of segis-bcaring Jove, should sing. But 
they, em-aged, made him blind, and mbreover depiived him 
of liis ]K)wor of singing, and caused him to forgot the miastrol- 
art. These the Qereuian hoi'seman Nestor commanded : and 
with him ninety hollow ships proceeded m order. 

Those who possessed Arcadia, under the bi-eezy' mountain 
of Cyllene, near the tomb of ^pytus, where are close-fighting 
heroes ; those who inhabited Pheneus, and Hhoop-abounding 
Oi-chomenus, and Ripe and Stmtie, and wmd-swept £uispe, 
and who possessed Tegea and pleasant Mantinea ; and those 
who held Stymphalus, and dwelt in Parrhasie ; of these king 
Agai)enor, the son of Ancseus, commanded sixty ships ; but 
aboai-d each ship went many Arcadian heroes skilled in war. 
But the son of Atreus, Agamemnon himself, the king of 
heroes, gave them the well-benched ships, to {lass over thu 
dark sea ; since they had no care of naval works. 

Those who inhabited Buprasium and noble Elis, as much 
as Hyrmine, and distant Myrsinus, and the Olenian rock, and 
Alisium, contain within ; of those the leaders weix) four; but 

I See Battm. LexU. p» 382. 

' Respecting the connectioQ of this story with the early poetic contests, 
see Muller, Gk. Lit. ir. 2, whose interesting remarks are, unfortunately, 
too long for a note. 

» /. f. lofty. 
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ton Bwifl nhips followed each hero, and many Epeans went 
aboard them. Amphimachus and Thalplus, sons, the one of 
Gteatns, the other of Enrytus, Actor^B son, commanded some : 
hrave Dioros, son of Amarynceus, commanded others : and 
god-like Polyxenns, son of Agasthenes, the son of' king 
AugeaSy commanded the fourth diyision. 

^ose from Dulichium, and the Echinades, sacred islands, 
which lie beyond the sea, feeing Elis.^ Over these presided 
Mcgcs, son of Phylcnsy equal to Mars, whom the knight 
Fhyleus, beloved by Jove, begat, who, enraged against his 
father, once on a time removed to Dulichium. With him 
forty dark ships followed. 

Moi'eover Ulysses led the magnanimous Cephallenians, 
those who poss^sed Ithaca and leaf-quivering Neritos, and 
who dwelt in Crocylea and rugged ^gilips, and those who 
possesscil Zocynthus, and those who inliabited Samos, and 
those who ]K>sse8scd the continent, and dwelt in the places 
lying opposite ; these Ulysses commanded, equal to Jove in 
council. With him followed twelve red-sided ships. 

Thoas, son of Andrsemon, led the i^tolians, those who 
inliabited Pleuron, and Olenus, and Pylene, and maritime 
Chalds, and rocky Calydon. For the sons of magnanimous 
CEneus were no more, nor was he himself surviving ; more- 
over, &ir-haired Meleager was dead.' To him [Thoa^ there- 
fore, was intrusted the chief command, to rule the .^Eltolians, 
and with him forty dark ships followed. 

Spear-renowned Idomeneus commanded the Cretans, those 
who possessed Qnossus and well-walled Qortyna and Lyctos, 
and Miletus, and white Lycastus and Phsestus, and Rhytium, 

' "This description of the Echinades has something eqniTOcal in it, which 
is cleared np, if we suppose it addressed to the inhabitants of the Asiatic 
side of the Archipelago. But if, with Pope, we understand the words 
' beyond the sea to relate to Elis, I think we adopt an unnatural con- 
struction to come at a forced meaning ; for the old Greek historians tell 
us, that those islands are so close upon Uie coast of Elis, that in their time 
manj of them had been joined to it bj means of the Achelous." — ^Wood 
on Homer, p. 8, sq. 

* Grote, Hist, of Greece, toI. i. p. 197t after referring to the Homeric 
legend respecting Meleager in II. xi. 525, sqq., remarks that " thoush his 
death is here indicated onlr indirectly, there seems little doubt that Homer 
must have conceived the death of the hero as brought about by the mater- 
nal curse : the unrelenting Erinnys executed to the letter the invocations 
of Althsa, though she herself must have been willing to retract them." 
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well-inbahited diies ; and others who inhabited the hundred- 
towned Crete. These speax^&med Idomeneos commanded, 
and Meriones^ equal to mannslaying Mars : with these fol- 
lowed ^htj dark ships. 

But ^epolemusy the brave and great descendant of Her- 
cules^ led from Bhodes nine ships of the haughty Rhodians^ 
those who inhabited Bhodes, arranged in three banda> Lindus, 
and lalyssufl^ and white Camirus. These spear-fiuned Tlepo- 
lemus led, he whom Astyochea brought forth to the might of 
Heroules^^ whom [Astyochea] he [Hercules] carried out of 
Ephyre, from the rivei: Selleis, after having laid waste many 
cities of nobly-descended youths. Now TloiwlemuSy after he 
had been trained up in the well-built palaces, straightway 
slew the beloved unde of his fiither^ Licymnius, now grown 
old| a branch of Mars ; and instantly he built a fleet ; and 
having collected many troops, he departed,^ flying over the 
ocean ; for him the sons and grandsons of the might of Her^ 
cules had threatened. And ho indeed came wandering to 
Bhodes, Buffering woes. And they, divided into three parts, 
dwelt in tribes, and were beloved of Jove, who rules over 
gods and' men : and on them the son of Saturn poured down 
immense wealth. 

Nirens moreover led three equal ships from Syme, Nireus 
son of Aglaea, and king Gharopus, Nireus, the fairest of men 
that came to Ilium, of all the other Qreeka, next to the 
unblemished son of Feleus. But he was feeble^ and few 
troops followed him. 

But those who possessed Nisyrus, and Orapathus, and 
Casufl^ and Cos, the city of Eurypylus, and the Calydnse 
isles^ Phidippus and Antiphus, both sons of the Thessaliau 
king, the son of Hercules, commanded. ' Thirty hollow shi^w 
of these went in order. 

But now, [O muse, recount] those, as many as inhabited 
Pelaiuian Argosy both those who dwelt in Alos and Alope, 
and Trechin, and those who possessed Phthia, and Hellas 

' As in the Odjnej, I prefer preserving the qumint simplicity of these 
antionated periphrases. 

' Qrote, History of Greece, toI. i. p. 33, has collected the Homeric 
instances of exile " for prirate or involuntary homicide/' observing, how- 
ever, from the Schol. on II. xi. 690, " that Homer never once describes 
any of them to have either received or required purification for the crime." 
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fiunoas for £ur dames. Bat they are called Myrmidons, 
and Hellenee, and Achieans : of fifty ships of these was 
Achilles chief. But they remembered not dire-sounding 
war, for there was no one who might lead them to their 
ranks. For swift-footed Achilles lay at the ships, enraged 
on account of the fiEdr-haired maid Briseis, whom he car- 
ried away from Lymessus^ after having suffered many la- 
bours, and havinff laid waste Lymessus and the walls of 
Thebes; and he killed Mynetea and spear-skilled Epistro- 
phuS) sons of king Erenus, the son of Selepius. On her 
account he lay grieving, but speedily was he about to be 
roused. 

Those who possessed Phylace and flowery Fyrrhasus, the 
consecrated ground of Ceres, and Iton the mother of sheep, 
maritime Antron, and grassy Ptelon. These warlike Pro- 
teeilauS) whilst ho lived, commanded ; but him the black 
earth then possessed. His wife, lacerated all around, had 
been left at Phylace, and his palace half fimshed. For a 
Trojan man slew him, as he leaped ashore from his ship 
much the first of the Greeks. Nor were they, however, 
without a leader, although they longed for their own leader; 
for gallant Podarces marshalled them, Podarces, son of sheep- 
abounding Iphiclus, the son of Phylacis, own brother of 
magnanimous Protesilaus, younger by birth ; but the war- 
like hero Protesilaus was older and braver. His troops 
wanted not a leader, but lamented him, being brave ; with 
him forty dark ships followed. 

Those who inhabited Phcere by the lake Boebels, Boebe, 
and Glaphyne, and well-built laolcus ; these Eumeles, the 
beloved son of Admetus, commanded in eleven ships, whom 
Aloestis, divine amongst women, most beautiful in form of 
the daughters of Pelias, brought fortli by Admetus. 

Those who inhabited Methone and Thaumacia, and pos- 
sessed Meliboea, and rugged Olizon ; these Philoctetes, well 
skilled in archery, commanded in seven ships. Fifty sailors, 
well skilled in archery, went on board each to fight va- 
liantly. But he lay in an island enduring bitter pangs, in 
divine Lemnos, where the sons of the Greeks had left him 
suffering with the evil sting of a deadly serpent. There 
he lay grieving ; but soon were the Argives at the ships 
destined to remember their king Philoctetes. Nor were 
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they however without a leader, thougli they longed for their 
own leader ; but Medon, the bastard son of Oileua^ whom 
Bhina brought forth by city-wasting Oileus, marshalled them. 

Those who possessed Triocay and hilly Ithome, and those 
who possessed GSchalia, the city of CEchalian Euiytus ; 
Podalirius and Machaon, two excellent physicians,' both 
sons of i^^lsculapius, led these. With them thirty hollow 
ships wont in order. 

Those who possosaod Ormouium, and tlio fountain Hy- 
peria» and those who possessed Asterium and tho white 
tops of Titanus ; these Euiypylus, the brave son of Evicmou, 
commanded. With him forty dark ships followed. 

Those who possessed Argissa, and inhabited Qyrtone, and 
Orthe, and Elone, and the white city Oloosson : those the 
stout warrior Polypoetes, son of Pirithous, whom immortal 
Jove begat, commanded. Him renowned Hip))odamia brought 
forth by Firithous, on the day when he took vengeance on 
the shaggy Centaurs, and drove them from Moimt Felion, 
and chased them to the ^thiceans. He was not the only 
leader ; with him comnuinded warlike Leontous, son of mag- 
nanimous Coronus, tho son of Cameus. With tlicse forty 
dark ships followed. 

But Qyneus led £wo-and-twenty 8hi})s fram Gyphus. Him 
the Enienes followed, and the Peroibi, stout warriors, who 
placed their habitations by chilly Dodoua, and those who 
tilled the fields about delightiid Titaresius, which pours 
its fidr-flowing stream into the Peneus ; nor is it mingled 
with silver-eddied Peneus^ but flows on the sur&ce of it like 
oil For it is a streamlet of the Stygian wave, the dreadful 
[pledge of] oath. 

Prothoiis^ son of Tenthredon, commanded the Magnetos, 
who dwell about the Peneus, and leaf-quivering Pelion : 
these swift ProthoUs led ; and with him forty dark shii)S 
followed. 

' Grote, vol. i. p. 348, remarki that the '* renown of Podalirius and 
Madiaon was further prolonged in the subsequent poem of Arctinus, the 
Ilin-PersiSy wherein the one was represented as unrivalled in surgical 
operations, the other as sagacious in detecting and appreciating morbid 
symptoms. It was Podalirius who first noticra the glaring eyes and dis- 
turbed deportment which preceded the suicide of Ajax." 
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These then were the leaders and chieflains of the Greeks. 
Do thou, then, O miisc, tell me who was the most excel- 
lent of these, of the kings and their steeds, who followed 
the son of Atreus to Troy. The steeds of the descendant 
of Fheres were indeed hy far the most excellent, which 
Eomelns drove, swift as birds, like in hair, like in age, 
and level in [height of] back by the plumb-line.* These, 
bearing with them the terror of Mars^ both mares, silver- 
bowed Apollo fed in Pieria.' Of the heroes Telamonian 
Ajax was by far the best, whilst Achilles continued wrathful, 
for ho was by far the bravest ; and the steeds which bore 
the irreproachable son of Pcleus surpassed those of Eumelus. 
But he on his part lay in his diurk sea-traversing ships, 
breathing wrath against the son of Atreus, Agamemnon, 
the shepherd of the people. But his forces meantime amused 
themselves witli quoits and javelins, hurling [them,] and 
with their bows; and their steeds stood, each near his 
chariot^ feeding on lotus and lake-fed parsley. And the 
well-&8tened chariots lay in the tents of their lords. But 
they, longing for their warlike chief, wandered hither and 
thither through the camp, and did not fight 

But they went along, as if the whole earth was being 
fed upon by fire,' and the earth groaned beneath, as in honour 
of thunder-rejoicing Jove when angry,^ when he strikes the 
earth around Typhosus in Arimie,^ where they say is the 
tomb of Tjrphocus ; thus indeed beneath their feet the earth 
groaned mightily, as they went, and very swift they passed 
over the plain. 

But swift-footed Iris came from legis-bearing Jove, a 
messenger to the Trojans, with a woful announcement. 
They all, collected together, both young and old, were hold- 
ing councils at the gates of Priam. But swift-footed Iris 
standing near, accosted them : and she likened herself in 
voice to Polites, son of Priam, who, trusting to the swift- 

' /. f . exactly eqaal in height, as if they had been measared. 
' This degradation of Apollo used to be commemorated in the tbeoria 
in honour of the god. See Miiller, Dor. vol. i. p. 233. 
' Such was the glitter of their arms. 
^ See Arnold. 
* A Tolcanic district of ^Ty8ia. 
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ne88 of his feet, sat at watch for the Trojans on the top 
of the tomb ^ of old JEejetoB, watching wiien the Greeks 
should set forth from the ships. To him having likened her- 
self Bwiftrfooted Irifl addressed them : 

''Old man, ever are injudicious words pleasing to thee, 
as formerly in time of peace : but now has an inevitable 
war arisen. Truly I have already veiy often been present 
at the conflicts of heroes, but never have I beheld such 
brave and numerous foroe& For very like imto the leaves 
or the sand proceed they through the plain, about to flght 
for the dty. Hector, for it is to thee in particular I give 
advice : and do thou act thus ; for many are the allies 
through the great city of Priam ; and different are the 
languages' of the widely-spread men. Let then eadi hero 
command those of whom he is the chief : but do thou, mar- 
shalling the citizens, be leader of them.** 

Thus phe said. But Hector was not ignorant of the voice 
of the goddess ; and he instantly dismissed the council, and 
they rushed to arms. And the portals were opened, and 
the troops rushed out, both foot and horse ; and much tumult 
arose. 

Now there is a certain lofty mound before the dty, far 
in the plain, that may be run round,^ which men indeed 
call Batiea, but the immortals, the tomb of uimbly-springing 
Myrinna. There the Trojans and their allies were then mar- 
shalled separately. 

The Trojans, in the first place, great helmet-nodding Hec- 
tor, son of Priam, commanded. With him for the most 
numerous and the bravest tro.ops wero armed, ardent with 
their spears. 

The Dardanians, in the next place, .^neas, the gallant son 
of Anchiflftfl, commanded (him to Anchises the divine goddess 
Yenus boro, couched with him a mortal on the tops of Ida) : 
not alone, but with him the two sons of Antenor, Archc- 
lochus and Acomas, skilled in every kind of fight. 

« 

* On the height of the andent tomhf, aee mj note on Odyu. ii. p. 21, 
n. 35, ed. Bohn. 

* Cf. IT. 437, where thii ▼aiiety of dialects is again mentioned, and 
MuUer, Greek Lit. i. $ 4. 

' /. f . standing clear on all sides. 
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Bat the Trojans who inhabited 2ieleia,' beneath the lowest 
foot of Ida^ weodthj and drinking the dark witter of aEsepns, 
these Pandams, the valiant son of Lycaon, commanded, to 
whom even Apollo himself gave |iis bow. 

Those who possessed Adresto;, and the city of Apflesiis, 
and possessed Pityea^ and the lofty mountain Tereia ; these 
Adrastns and linen-mailed Amphius commanded, the two 
sons of Percosian Merops, who was skilled in prophecy above 
.alK others; nor was he willing to snfTer his sons to go into the 
man-destroying fight. But they did not obey hun, for the 
fiiies of sable death impelled them. 

Those who dwelt aroimd Percote and Practius, and pos- 
sessed Sestos and Abydos, and divine Arisbe ; these Anus, 
son of Hyrtacus, prince of heroes, commanded : Asias, son of 
Hyrtacus, whom large and fiery steeds bore from Arisbe, 
from the river Selleis. 

Hippothous led the tribes of the spear-skilled Pelasgians, 
of those who inhabited fertile Larissa; Hippothous and 
Pylieus of the line of Mars, the two sons of Pelasgian Lethua, 
son of Teutamus, commanded these. 

But Acamus and the hero Piroiis led the Thradans, all 
that the rapidly flowing Hellespont confines within. 

Euphemus, son of heaven-descended Troezenus, son of Ceas, 
was commander of the warlike Cicones. 

But Pyroechmcs led the Pieonians, who use darts fastened 
by a thong, far frt)m Amydon, from wide-flowing Axius, 
from Axius, whoso stream is diflused the fairest over the 
earth. 

But the sturdy heart of Pylcemenes fix)m the Eneti, 
whence is the race of wild mules, led the Paphlagonians, 
those who possessed Cytorus, and dwelt aroimd Sesamus, and 
inhabited the famous dwellings around the river Parthenius^ 
and Cromna, iSgialus, and the lofly Er3rthine hills. 

But Hodius and Epistrophus, far from Alybe, whence is a 
rich product of silver, commanded the Halizonians. 

* Cr. IT. 119. "The inhabitants of Zeleia worshipped Apollo, and 
Zeleia was also called Ljda ; facts which show that there was a real con- 
nection between the name of Ljcia and the worship of Apollo, and that it 
was the worship of Apollo which gave the name to this district of Troj, 
as it had done to the coontry of the Solymi.'' — MiiUer, Dor. toI. i. 
p. 248. 
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GhronuB and the aiigur Ennomus commanded the Myaians ; 
but he avoided not sable death through his skill in augury, 
for he was laid low bj the hands of Achilles in the river, 
where he made havoc of the other Trojans also. 

Phoroys and godliko Ascanius fur from Ascania, led the 
Phrygian^ and they eagerly desired to engage in battle. 

But Mesthles and Antiphus led the Moeonians, both sons 
of Talsemeneus, whom the lake Gygsea bore ; these led tlie 
Masonians, bom beneath Mount Tmolus. 

Nastes commanded the barbarous-voiced Carians, who 
possessed Miletus, and the leaf-topj^ed mountaui of Pcthiri, 
and the streams of Mseander, and the lofty tops of Mycale. 
These indeed Amphimuchus and Nastes commanded, Nastes 
and Amphimachus the &mous sons of Nomion, who foolish 
went to battle decked with gold like a young girl -} nor did 
this by any means ward off bitter death ; but he was laid 
low by the hands of the swifV-footed son of iEacus at the 
river, and warlike Achilles took away the gold. 

But Sarpedon and gallant Glaucus from Lycia afar, fvom. 
the eddying Xanthus, led the Lycians. 



* It wai cttitomtry for Tirgint to wear golden ornamenU in great pro- 
fusion. See Forson on Eur. Hec. 153. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 



AROUMKNT. 



Jnst ai the annici are on the point of engaging, FariJi propotea a single 
comhat, bat, on Menclaus advancing, retires in affright. Being re- 
buked by Hector, he conients to engage Menelaos, and a treaty is 
arranged. Paris is Tanqaished, but is brought back safe to Ilium bj 
Venus, who spneases the anrer of Helen. Menelaus, as oonqaeror» 
calls upon the Trojans to fulfil the conditions of tlie challenge. 

But after thcj hacl each been marshalled along with their 
leaders, the Trojans, on the one hand, moved along with both 
clamour and battle-shout^ like birds ; just as is the noise of 
cranes forth under heaven, which, after they have escaped 
the winter and immeasurable^ shower, with a clamour do 
these wing their way towards the streams of the ocean, 
bearing slaughter and fate to tlie Fygmeean men ; and they 
then at early dawn bring fatal strife. But the Greeks, on 
the other hand, breathing might,^ advanced in silence, anxious 
in mind to aid one another. 

As when the south wind sheds a mist over the top of a 
mountain, by no means friendly to the shepherds, but more 
serviceable even than night to the robber, and one can see 
[only] so far as ho hurls a stone. So under the feet of them 
proeeieding an eddying dust kept rising : and very speedily 
they traversed the plain. 

But when they now were near, approaching each other, 
godlike Alexander advanced in front of the Trojans, having 
a panthcr*8 skin on his shoulders, and his crooked bow, and a 

* See Albert! on Ilesych. s. ▼., t. i. p. 126 ; lit. ** what eren a god 
would not say." — Buttm. Lexil. p. 359. 
» Far. Lost, i. 559 :— 

«« thus they. 

Breathing united force with fixed thought, 
Moved on in silence." 
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Bword ; but he brandishing two spears tipped with brass, 
challenged all the bravest of the Greeks to fight against him 
in grievous conflict. 

But when Mars-beloved Menelaus perceived him advancing 
before the host, taking long strides^ as a hungering lion 
exults, when happening on a carcase of large size, having 
found either a homed stag or a wild goat. For he greedily 
devours it, although swift hounds and vigorous youths pursue 
him. Thus Menelaus rejoiced, having beheld with his eyes 
godlike Alexander. For he thought he would be revenged 
upon the guilty wretch : forthwith, therefore, with his arms 
he leaped from his chariot to the eartL 

But when, therefore, godlike Alexander perceived him 
appearing among the foremost warriors, he was smitten in 
his heart, and gave way back into tho band of his companions, 
avoiding death. And as when any ono having houu a sor* 
pent in the thickets of a mountain, has started back, and 
tremor has seized his limbs under him, and he has retired 
backwards, and paleness seizes his cheeks : thus godlike 
Alexander shrank back into the band of the liaughty Trojans, 
dreading the son of Atreu& 

But Hector having seen him, upbraided him with oppro- 
brious words : " Cursed Paris,^ most excellent in form, thou 
woman-raving seducer, would that thou hadst either not been 
bom, or that thou hadst perished immarried. This, indeed, 
I would wish, and indeed it would be much better, than tliat 
thou shouldst thus be a disgrace and scandal to others. 
In truth the long-haired Adueans may laugh, having sus- 
pected that thou wast a noble champion, because a fine 
person belongs [to thee] ; but there is not strength in thy 
soul, nor any nerve. Didst thou, being such a one, having 
sailed over the ocean in sea-traversing ships, having collected 
congenial associates, and mingled with foreigners, take away 
a beauteous lady, iroja the Apian land, the spouso of martial 
men, a great detriment to thy fiither, to the city, and to all 
the people ; a joy indeed to our enemiesf, but a disgrace to 

' A^Q here denotes the evili which fatally resulted to Paris and his 
friends (so dvaiXivaCf ** baleful Helen/' Eur. Or. 1388. Cf. uEsch. Ag. 
689, sqq.) in consequence of his having been presenred, despite the omens 
attending his birth. See Hygin. Fab. xd. Hence the Schol. on II. xii. 
93, derive his name of Paris, on rbv fiSvov irap^X0ev. 
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thyself 1 Couldst thou not have awaited warlike Menelaust 
Then shouldst thou have known of how braye a man thou 
dost possess the blooming spouse. Nor will ihj harp, and 
the gifts of YenuSy and thy hair, and thj figure avail thee, 
when thou shalt be mingled with the dust.^ Dxxt the Trojans 
are very pusillanimous ; else wouldst thou hare been arrayed 
in a garment of stone, on account of the evils which thou 
hast done.**' 

Him then godlike Alexander in turn addressed : ** Hector, 
since thou hast reproached me justly, and not ui\justly, [I 
will submit]. Ever is thy spirit unwearied, like an axe,, 
which penetrates the wood, [driven] by the man who with 
art cuts out the naval plank, and it increases the force of the 
man : so in thy breast is there an intrepid heart. Beproach 
me not with the lovely gifts of golden Venus : the distin- 
guished gifts of the gods are by no means to be rejected, 
whatever indeed they give ; for no one can choose them at. 
his own pleasure. Now, however, if thou desirest me to wage 
war and to fight, cause the other Trojans and all the Greeks 
to sit down, but match me and Mars-beloved Menelaus to 
contend in the midst for Helen and all. the treasures. And 
whichever of us shaU conquer, and shall bo superior, having 
received all the treasures without reserve, and the woman, 
let him conduct them home. But let the rest of you, striking 
a friendship and faithful league, inhabit fertile Troy; and 
* let them return to the steed-nourishing Ai^gos, and fair- 
darned Achaia.** 

Thus he spoke, but Hector on the other hand rejoiced 
greatly, liaving heard his speech ; and having advanced into 
the centre, holding his spear by the middle, he restrained the 
phalanxes of the Trojans, and they all sat down. Against 
him the waving-haired Achseans were directing their bows, 
and taking aim, were going to hurl with shafts and with stones. 
But Agamemnon, he,^ the king of men, exclaimed aloud : 

> Cf. Hor. Od. i. 15, 13 :— 

" Nequioquam, Veneris pnestdio ferox, 

Pectes cssariem, grataqne feminis 

Imbelli cithara carmina diTidet : . . . 

. . . tamen, hea I sems adolteros 

Crines pnWere collines." 
' /. €, thoQ wouldst have been stoned to death. 
* Mark the force of the prononn. 

S2 
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'< Withhold, Argives ! cast not, ye sons of the Achaeans ; 
for helm-nodding Hector stands as if intending to propose 
something." 

Thus he spoke ; but they abstained from battle, and in- 
stantly became silent. But Hector between both [oimies] 
8i)oke thus : 

*' Hear from me, ye Trojans, and well-greaved Greeks, the 
proposal of Alexander, on whose account this Htnfo has aiisen. 
He advises that the other Trojans and all the Greeks should 
lay down their beauteous arms upon the bounteous earth : 
but that he and Mars-beloved Menclaus alone sliould fight in 
the midst for Helen and all the treasures ; and whichever 
shall conquer, and sliall be superior, having received all the 
treasures without reserve, and the woman, let him conduct 
them home : but let the rest of us strike a frieudtthip and 
foitliful league." 

Thus he said, and all became mute in silence. But amidbt 
them Menelaus^ valiant in the din of war, thus spoke : 

^ Now hear- me also ; for anguish has invaded my soul 
most : but I purpose tliat the Greeks and Trojans should 
now be separated, since ye have sufiered many evils on oo- 
coimt of my quarrel and the beginning of [this stiife through] 
Alexander. And to whichever of us death and fate has been 
ordained, let him die; but do the rest of you be very speedily 
separated. And bring lambs--one white, the other block — 
to the Earth and to the Sun ; and we will bring another to 
Jove. Moreover ye shall bring the might of Pnam, tliat he 
may strike the league himself for his sons are overbearing 
and fiiithless ; lest any one, by transgression, violate the co- 
venant of Jove. For the minds of yoimger men are ever 
fluctuating ; but for those among whom a senior is present^ 
he looks at the some time both backwaixl and forwaixl, in 
order that the best results may accrue to both parties.*' 

Thus he spoka But both Greeks and Trojuns rejoiced, 
hoping to have respite fi*om grievous war. And they accord- 
ingly reined back their horses to the ranks [of the foot], but 
dismounted thomsolvcs, and ])ut off their arms, and laid 
them down on the ground near each other; and aroimd [each 
pile of arms] there was a little space. 

But Hector despatched two heralds to the city with s|)ecil, 
to bring the lambs, and to call Priam. While, on the other 
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liaiid, king Agatiiomnon sent Talthjhiufl to go to the hollow 
8hip6y and ordered him to bring a lamb. And he did not 
disobey noble Agamemnon. 

And incantuno came Iris a mosscngcr to white-ar^ned 
Helen, likening herself to her husband^s sister, the wife of 
Antenor*8 son, most excelling in beauty of the daughters of 
Priam, Laodioe, whom the son of Antenor, king Holicaon, 
possessed. But she found her in her palace, and she was 
weaving an ample web, a double [mantleV resplendent^ and 
on it was working many labours both of the horse-taming 
Trojans and the brazen-mailed Greeks, which on her acooimt 
they suffered at the hands of Mars. Standing near, the swift- 
footed Iris accosted her thus : 

*^ Gome hither, dear lady,^ that thou mayest view the won- 
drous deeds of the horse-taming Trojans, and of the brazen- 
mailed Greeks, who formerly against each other waged tear- 
ful war in the ])lain, eager for destructive battle. Now, how- 
ever, they sit in silence (and the war has ceased), leaning on 
their shields, and near them their long s|)ears are fixed. But 
Alexander and Mars-beloved Mcnelaus are about to fight for 
thy sake with their long spears, and thou slialt be called the 
dear wife of liim who conquers.** 

Thus having spoken, the goddess infused a tender desire 
into her mind both of her former husband, and of her city, 
and her parents. And instantly veiling herself in white 
linen rob^^ she rushed from her chamber, shedding a tender 
tear : not alone, for two domestics accompanied her, CSthra, 
daughter of Pittheus, and large-eyed Glymene. Then they 
quickly came to where the Sciean gates were. But Priam 
and Panthous, and Thymoetes, Lampus, Clytius, Hicetaon, an 
o&lioot of Mars, Ucalegon, and Antenor, both prudent, elders 
of the ])eople, sat at the Sccean gates^ long since desisting 
from war, through old age : but good orators, like unto the 
Gicadse,^ wliich, m the woods, sitting on a tree, send forth a 

* By x^<^*^f*** {> understood a mantle which could he worn doubled. 
Others suppose it means cloth of double tissue. 

* An affectionate use of the word vvftfa, which properly means a bride 
or young wife. 

* The plural is used to denote a long, flowing robe. 

* By some the cicada or rlrri(, this is to be considered to be the balm- 
cricket. 
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delicate voice ; such leaders of the Trojans at that time were 
sitting on the tower. But when they saw Helen coming to 
the tower, in low tone thej addressed to each other winged 
words: 

" It is not a subject for indignation, that Trojans and well- 
greaved Greeks endure hardships for a long time on account 
of such a woman. In countenance she is wondrous like unto 
the immortal goddesses, but even so, although being such, let 
her return in the ships, nor be left a destruction to us and to 
our children hereafter.** 

Tlius they spoka But Priam called Helen, — ''Comuig 
hither before us, dear daughter, sit by me, that thou maycst 
see thy former husband, thy kindred, and thy friends — (thou, 
art not at all in fault towards me ; the gods^ in truth, are in 
fault towards me, who have sent agaipst me the lamentable 
war of the Greeks) — ^that thou mayest name for me this 
mighty man, who is this gallant and tall GixK^ian hcit). Cer- 
tainly there are others taller in height ; but so graceful a 
man have I never yet beheld with my eyes^ nor so venerable ; 
for he is like unto a kingly man.*' 
' But him Helen, one of the divine women, answered in 
[these] words : *' Revered art thou and feai'ed by me, dear 
father-in-law; would that an evil death had pleased me, 
when I followed thy son hither, having left my marriage-bed, 
my brothers, my darling^ daughter, and the congenial com- 
pany of my eqiials. But these things were not done : there- 
fore I pine away with weeping. But this will I tell thee, 
which thou scekest of me and inquirest. Tliis is 'Nvido-i'uling 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, in both characteiV & g<xxl king 
and a brave warrior. He was the brother-in-law, moreover,^ 
of shameless me, if ever indeed he was.** ^ 

Thus she spoke. But him the old man admii*od, and said : 
" O blessed son of Atreus, happy-bom, fortunate, truly indeed 
were many Achssan youths made subject to thee. Before 
now I entered vine-bearing Fhrygia, where I beheld many 

* See Battm. Lexil. i. t. and Arnold. 
' ObserTe the force of Uie neater. « 

' Cf. Duport, Gnom. Horn. p. 18. 

* ** Si unguam/uit, quod nune nan ni ampliut, t. e. si recte did potest 
feline, quod ita soi factum est dissimilo, at fuisse unquain vk credM." — 
Herm. on Vig. p. 946, quoted by Anthon. 
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Phrygians, heroes on fleet horses, the forces of Otrens and 
godlike Mjgdon, who encamped there near the banks of the 
Sangarius. For I also, being an ally, was numbered with 
them on that day, when the man-opposing Amazons came. 
Bat not even these were so numerous as the black-eyed 
Greeks." 

But next perceiving ^ Ulysses^ the old man asked her : 
" Come, tell me of this one aJso, dear daughter, who he is t he 
is less indeed in height^ than Agamemnon, the sou of Atreus^ 
but is broader to behold in shoulders and breast, pis arms 
lie up on the fertile earth, but he himself, like a ram, goes 
round the ranks of the men. I for my part compare him to 
a thick-fleeced ram, which wanders through a great flock of 
snowy sheep." 

But him Helen, sprung from Jove, answered : " Now, this 
one again is the son of Laertes, much-scheming Ulysses, who 
was bred in the country of Ithaca^ rugged though it be, 
skilled in all kinds of stratagems and prudent counsels." 

Her then the sage Antenor addressed in reply : " lady, 
assuredly hast thou spoken this word very truly : for id- 
ready in former times divine Ulysses came liither also, on 
an embassy concerning thee, with Mars-beloved Menelaus. 
I received them as guests, and entertained them in my pa- 
lace, and became acquainted with the genius of both, and 
their prudent counsels ; but when they were mingled with 
the assembled Trojans, Menelaus indeed overtopped him, as 
they stood by his broad shoulders; but when both were 
sitting, Ulysses was more majestic' But when they began 
to weave words and coiuisels for all, Menelaus, on his part, 
would harangue very fluently; a few [words] indeed, but 
veiy sweetly, since he was not loquacious, nor a random 
talker, though he was younger in age. But when much- 

* This whole passage may be compared with the similar enumeration 
and description of the seren Argive chieftains in Earip. Phoen. 119, sqq. 

' Not ** a head less" in height; for line 169 wonld then mean that 
Agamemnon was a head less than others, and conseqnentljr Ulysses wonld 
be two heads nnder the ordinary size. Anthon has adopted tins common 
mistake, althongh Wolf had pointed it out. 

* Obserre the Attic constmction, where the genitite would hate been 
expected. So Od. M. 73. U. ii. 317. Compared by Lesbonaz, irtpi 
oxW' P* 1^3* '^^l* ^' ^>lck. See, also, my note on ^sch. Prom. p. 8, 
ed. fiohn ; intpp. on Theocrit. i. 48 
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counaelling Ulysses arose, he stood and looked down, fixing 
Ilia eyes on the earth, bnt he neither moved his sceptre 
baokwai*d8 nor forwaida^ but held it unmoved like an un- 
skilful man : you would say indeed that he was a very ir- 
ritable man, as well as devoid of reason. But when he did 
send forth the mighty voice from his breast, and words like 
unto wintry flakes of snow, no longer then would another 
mortal contend with Ulysses. And beholding, we then mar- 
velled not so much at the aspect of Ulysses, [as at his words].** 

Then in the third place, having beheld Ajax, the old man 
aaked ; '' Who is tliat other Achseau hero, valiant and gi^eat, 
out-topping the Argives by his head and broad shoulders f " 

But him loug-robed Helen answei'ed, divine of women : 
*^ This indeed is mighty Ajax, the bulwark of the Achieans : 
on the other side, amongst the Cretans, stands Idomeneus 
like unto a god : but ai*ound him the loaders of the Cretans 
are collected. Often did Mars-beloved Menelaus entertain 
him in our palace, when he would come frnni Crete. But 
now I behold all the other i*olling-K3yed Greeks, whom I 
could easily recognize, and pronounce their names ; but two 
leaders of the [K)ople I cannot see : horse-taming Castor, 
and Pollux skilled hi boxing, twin brothel's, whom the same 
mother brought forth with me. Either they have not fol- 
lowed from pleasant Locedaiinou, or they indeed have fol- 
lowed liither in the sea-traversing sliips, but now ai*o m- 
luctant to enter the fight of the heroes, fearing the dis- 
grace, and the many reproaches which are mine.** 

Thus she spoke ; but them the life-bestowing earth already 
possessed : there in Lacedoimon, in their dear native land.' 

But heralds through the city were bearing the firm pledges 
of the gods, two lambs and joyous wine, the ^Tiit of the* 
earth, in a goat-skin flagoiL But the herald Idasus also 
brought a splendid goblet, and golden cups; and standhig 
by him, incited the old man in these woixls : 

<< Arise, son of Laomedon ; the chiefs of the horse-breaking 
Trojans, and of the brazen-mailed Greeks, call thee to de- 
scend into the plain, that thou mayest ratify a faithful 

' They had fallen in combat with Lynceus and Idas, whilst betie^ng 
Sparta. — Hygin. Poet. Ait. ii. ^2. According, however, to other niytho- 
h>giits, they shored immortality in turns. See Od. xi. 302 ; Virg. ^n. 
Ti. 121 ; with Senrius, and ApoUodor. iii. 11, 2. 
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IcAgiia For Alexander and Mars-beloved Menelnii«i are 
about to tight with long spears for the woman. But lot 
the woman and the effects attend the conqueror ; but let 
tlio rest of us, having struck a friendship and faithful leaffue, 
inhabit fruitful Troy, and they shall return to horse-feeoUng 
Argos, and to Achaia, famed for fair dames.** 

Thus he said, but the old man shuddered, and ordered 
liis attendants to yoke his horses ; and they briskly obeyed. 
Priam then mounted his chariot, and drew back the reins : 
and beside him Antenor mounted the beautiful chariot. So 
they guided their fleet steeds through the Scsean gates, to- 
wards the plain. 

But when they had now come between the Trojans and 
the Greeks, descending from their steeds to the fruitful 
cartli, they advanced into the midst of the Trojans and 
Greeks. Then Agamenmon, king of heroes, immediately 
arose, and much-coimselling Ulysses arose. But the illus- 
trious heralds collected together the faithful ])ledges of the 
gods, and mixed wine in a bowl, and poured water upon 
the liands of the kings. And the son of Atreus, drawing 
with liis hands liis dagger, which was always suspended at 
the huge sheath of liis sword, cut off hairs from the heads 
of the laml>s : and then the heralds distributed them to the 
chiefs of the Ti*ojans and the Greeks. Amongst them the 
son of Atreus prayed earnestly, having stretched forth liis 
liauds : 

''O father Jove, ruling frem Ida, most glorious, most 
mighty, — and thou, O sun, who beholdest all things, and 
hearest all things — and ye rivers, and thou earth, and yo 
below who punish men deceased, whosoever swears with per- 
jury, be ye witnesses and preserve the faithful league. If, 
on the one hand, Alexander should slay Menelaus, let him 
thenceforth retain Helen and all her possessions ; but let 
lis return in our sea-traversing sliips. But if, on the con- 
trary, yellow-haired Menelaus slay Alexander, let the Tro- 
jans then restore Helen and all her treasures, and pay a 
fine to the Argives such as is just, and which may be [re- 
corded] amongst ])osterity. But if Priam and the sons of 
Priam will not ])ay me the fine, on Alexander falling, then 
will I afterwards fight on account of the fine, remaining 
here till I find an end of the war.** 
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He spoke, and cut the throats of the kmbs with the 
cruel steel, and he laid them on the earth panting, wanting 
life ; for the bi*a8s had taken away their [vital] strength. 
Then having drawn wine from the goblet^ they poured it 
into the cups, and prayed to the immortal gods. But thus 
some one of the Greeks and Trojans said : 

** O Jove, most glorious, most mighty, and ye other im- 
mortal godS) whoever first shall offend against the leagues^ 
so let the brain of themselves and of theii* children stream 
upon the ground like this wine, and let their wives be min- 
gled with other men.** 

Thus they said, nor yet did the son of Saturn ratify [their 
vows]. Then Priam, the son of Dardanus, addressed them : 

** Hear me, ye Trojans, and ye well-greaved Greeks : I, 
indeed, return again to wind-ffvvept Ilion, since I can by no 
means endure to behold with these eyes my dear sou fighting 
with Mara-beloved Menelaus. Jove, cei'tainly, knows tliis, 
and the other immortal gods, to which of them the event 
of death is destined.** 

He spoke, and the godlike man placed the lambs in the 
chariot, and ascended himself, and drew bock the reins ; 
and beside him Antenor mounted the very beautiful cha- 
i-iot. They on their part returning went back towards Ilion. 

But Hector on the other hand, the son of Priam, and 
divine Ulysses, first measm^ed the ground ; then taking the 
lots, they shook them in the biiizen helmet, [to decide] wliich 
should hurl the brazen spear first. But the people meantime 
supplicated, and stretched forth their liands to the gods ; and 
thus some one of the Greeks and Trojans said : 

" O father Jove, ruling fix>m Ida, most glorious, most 
mighty, whichever has caused these evil works to both sides, 
grant that he, being slain, may enter the house of Pluto, but 
that to us, on the other hand, there may be friendship and a 
faithful league.*' 

Thus then they spoke, and now mighty helm-quivering 
Hector shook the lots, looking backward ; and quickly the 
lot of Paris leaped forth. They then sat down in their 
ranks, where the fleet steeds of each stood, and their varied 
arms lay. But divine Alexander, the husband of foir-ludred 
Helen, put on his beauteous armour around his shoulders. 
In the first place, around liis legs he placed his beantifal 
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greavos fitted with silyer clasps ; then again he put on his 
breast the corslet of his brother Ljcaon^ for 'it fitted him ; 
bnt anmnd his shoulders he slung his brassen, silver-studded 
Bword and then his huge and solid shield. But on his 
valiant head he placed a well-wrought helmet^ crested with 
horse-hair, and the crest nodded dr^idfullj from above ; and 
he grasped his doughty spear, which fitted to his hands. In 
this same manner uie maurtial Menelaus put on his arms. 

But they, when they were armed from each side of the 
throne, advanced to the middle between the Trojans and 
Greeks^ looking dreadfully ; and amazement seized the be- 
holders, both the horse-breaking Trojans and the well-greaved 
Greeks. They then stood near in the measured-out space, 
brandishing their spears, incensed against each other. Alex- 
ander first hurled his long-shadowed spear, and smote the 
Khield of the son of Atreus, equal on all cddes, nor did the 
brass break, for the point was bent upon the strong shield : 
but next Menelaus, son of Atreus, commenced the attack 
with his brazen spear, praying to father Jove : 

" O king Jove, grant [me] to avenge myself [on him] who 
first injured me, and subdue impious Alexander under my 
liands, that every one, even of future men, may shudder to 
oflfer injury to a guest who may have afforded [him] an hos- 
pitable reception.** 

He spoke ; and brandisliing, he hiu'led his long-shadowed 
Kpear, and smote the shield of the son of Priam, equal on all 
sides ; and through the glittering shield went the impetuous 
npear, and was stuck finnly into the deftly-wrought corslet : 
and ihe spear pierced right through his soft tunic beside the 
flank : but ho bent sideways, and evaded black death. Next 
the son of Atreus having drawn his silver-studded sword, 
raising it, struck the oone^ of his helmet, but it fell fix>m his 
hand shivered round about into three or four pieces. And 
the son of Atreus groaned aloud, looking towards the wide 
heaven : 

" O father Jove, none other of the gods is more baleful 
than thoiL Certainly I hoped to be revenged upon Alex- 
ander for his wickedness : but now my sword has been 

' Bottmann, Lexil. p. 521, makes foKoc to be the same as cwvoct a 
metal ridge in which the plume was 6xed. 
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broken in my hands, and my spear has been hiu*led from my 
hand in vain, iior have I smote him.** 

He spoke ; and rushing on, he seized him by the horse- 
hair tufted hehnet, and turning, began to drag him to the 
well-greaved Greeks : but the richly-embroidered band under 
his tendep throat was choking him, which was drawn under his 
chin as the strap of liis helmet. And now he had dragged 
him away, and obtained infinite glory, had not YenuSy the 
daughter of Jove, quickly perceived it, who broke for him^ the 
thong, [made] from the hide of an ox slaughtered by violence : 
and thereupon the empty helmet followed with his strong 
hand. It^ then, the hero whirling round, cast to the well- 
greaved Greeks, and his dear companions took it up. And 
he [Menelaus] again rushed on, desiring to slay him with his 
brazen spoar : but him [Paris] Venus very easily, as being a 
goddess, rescued, and covered him in a thick mist ; then 
placed him down in his fragnmt chamber, exhaling perfumes. 

But she herself on the other liand, went to call Helen, 
and slie found her on the lofty tower, and many Trojan 
dames around her. Then with her liand catdiing her by the 
fintgrant mantle, she shook her : and likenmg herself to an 
ancient dame, a spinner of wool, who used to comb fiur wool 
for her when dwelling at Lacedsemon, and she loved her 
much : to her having likened herself, divine Venus accosted 
[Helen] : 

^* Come hither, Alexander calb thee to return homo. He 
himself is in liis chamber and turned be<l, sliining both in 
beauty and attire ; nor wouldst thou say that he liad returned 
after having fought with a hero, but tlmt he was going to 
the dance, or that just ceasing from the dance, he sat down.** 

Thus she said, and agitated the heart in her breast : and 
when she beheld the all-beauteous neck of the goddess^ and 
her lovely bosom, and her flashing eyes, she was awe-struck, 
and spoke a word, and said : 

** Strange one ! why dost thou desire to deceive mo in 
these things f WUt thou lead me anywhere further on to 
one of the well-inhabited cities, either of Phrygia or pleasant 
Mffionia, if there be any of articulately-speaking men dear to 
thee tliere 1 Is it because Menelaus, having now conquei*ed 
noble Alexander, wishes to bring liated me home, tlmt thei'e- 

* /. e. MeneUui, ■■ to his confusion. 
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fore with artful purpose thou now standest near me ? 
€k>inj^ rit with him thyself and renounce the path of the 
gods. And mayest thou no more return on thy feet to 
Olympus : hut always grieve heaide him, and watch him, 
until he either make thee his cpnsort, or he indeed [make 
theel his handmaid. But there I will not go to adorn his 
conchy for it would he reprehensible : all the Trojan ladies 
henceforth will reproach me. But I shall have woes without 
measure in my soul." 

But her, divine Venus, incensed, thus addressed : " Wretch, 
provoke me not, lest in my wrath I abandon thee, and detest 
thee as much as heretofore I have wonderfully loved thee, 
and lest I scatter destructive hate in the midst of the Tro- 
jans and Qreeks, and thou perish by an evil fate." 

Thus she spoke : but Helen, sprung from Jove, dreaded, 
and she went covered with a white transparent robe, in 
silence ; and escaped the notice of all the Trojan dames, for 
the goddess led the way. 

But when they reached the very beautiful palace of Alex- 
ander, then the maids, on their part, turned themselves 
speedily to their tasks ; but she, divine of women, ascended 
into her lofly-roofcd chamber : and then laughter-loving 
Venus, carrying, placed a seat for her opposite Alexander : 
there Helen, daughter of the cegis-bearing Jove, sat, averting 
her eyes^ and reproached her husband with these words : 

" Thou hast come from the war : would that thou hadst 
perished there, slain by that brave hero, who was my former 
husband. Certainly, thou didst formerly boast, that thou 
wast superior to Mars-beloved Menelaus, in might, in hands, 
and at the spear. But go now, cliallenge Mars-beloved 
Menelaus to fight once more against thee ! But I advise 
thee to refrain, nor unadvisedly wage war and fight against 
fair-haired Menelaus, lest perchance thou mayest be subdued 
beneath his spear." 

But her Paris answering addressed in words : '* Woman I 
af sail me not in soul with i-eproachful taunts ; for now 
indeed has Menelaiis conquered by Minei*va*s aid ; but I in 
turn will vanquish him, for gods ai*e with us also. But 
come, let us delight in dalliance, reclining together, for never ^ 
before did love so fondly enwrap my soul, not even when for- 
merly, having borne tliee away from pleasant Lacediemon, I 
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sailed in the sea-trayersing ahipa, and was united with thee 
in loye and in the couch in the island Oranae; so now am J 
enamoured of thee, and sweet desire possesses me.'* 

He spoke, and led the way, ascending the couch ; but his 
wife followed with him : they therefore rested upon their 
perforated eouch. 

Meanwhile the son of Atreus was wandering through the 
crowd like to a savage beast, if anywhere he could perceive 
godlike Alexander. But none of the Trojans or their illus- 
trious allies could then point out Alexander to Mars-beloved 
Menelaus ; for neither through friendship would they have 
concealed him, if any one did see him ; for he was hateful to 
them all, like sable death. But amongst them spoke Aga- 
memnon, king of heroes : 

'^ Hear me, ye Trojans, Qreeks, and allies : the victory 
indeed appears [to belong tol Mars-beloved Menelaus. Do 
ye therefore restore Argive Helen and her treasures with 
her, and pay the fine which is fitting, and which shall be 
rememberod by future men.** 

Thus spoke the sou of Atreus, and the other Greeks 
approved. 
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AROUMINT. 

Pftris not being slain, the combat left it doubtful whether Helen ihould be 
retained or not ; but Juno extorts a promise from JoTe of the final 
destmction of Troy. Minerra then persuades Pandams to break the 
tmce by aiming an arrow at Menelans. The wound is, howerer, cured 
bj Machaon. The Trojans proceed to the battle, while Agamemnon 
exhorts the chieftains of the Greeks. The fight then commences, Mars 
and Apollo encouraging the Trojans, Minerra and the other deities the 
Greeks. 

Now they, the gods, sitting on the golden floor ^ with Jorc, 
wero engaged in consultation, and amidst them venerable 
Hcbo poured out the nectar : but they pledged^ one another 
with golden cups, looking towards tlio city of the Trojans. 
Forthwith the son of Saturn attempted to irritate Juno, 
speaking with a covert aUusion, with reproachful words .-^ 

"Two goddesses, indeed, are auxiliaries to Menelaus, Aigive'* 
Juno and Minerva of Alnlcomcnro H^ and yet those, forsooth, 
sitting apart, amuse themselves with looking on ; but to the 
other, on the contrary [Paris], laughter-loving Venus is ever 
present,* and averts fate from him. Even now has she saved 
him, thinking that he was about to die. But the victory, 
indeed, belongs to Mars-beloved Menelaus : let us therefore 
consult how these things shall be, whether we shall again 
excite the destructive war, and dreadM battle-din, or pro- 

' ** On the golden floor of Jotc's abode." — Cowper. 

* Atheneeus, i. 11, i^c^iovvro, irpoirivovTtQ iavToic, raic iiKtaXg. 
Cf. zi. 14. Hesych. ^if^ccro, UiiiovrOf Bid fiXlac i)<nriZtTO xai 
XSytuv. 

' I am indebted to Arnold for this rersion. 

* So called from her temple at Argos. See Pausan. ii. 17; Apul. 
Met. vi. p. 458 ; Senrius on iEn. i. 28. 

' She bad a temple at Alalcomeme, in Boeotia. Cf. Pausan. iz. 33 ; 
Steph. Byz. t. dXaAcoulvtov. 

* On the aflSnity of pXiatneitv and fioXttv, see Buttm. Lezil. p. 84. 
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mote MendBhip between both parUes. And if, moreoyer. 
this shall perchance^ be grateful and pleaaing to all, the dty 
of king Priam, indeed, may be inhabited, but lot Menehuu 
lead Imck again Argive Helen." 

Thus he spoke : but Minerva and Juno murmured with 
closed lips, for they were sittinff near, and wei*e devising evils 
for the Tixijans. Minerva^ indeed, was silent, nor said any- 
thing, indignant with her father Jove, for dreadful rage poo- 
sessed her. But Juno could not retain her fury in her 
breast, but addressed him : 

" Most baleful son of Saturn 1 what a sentence hast thou 
uttered 1 How dost thou wish to render my labour vain, 
And my sweat fi-uitless, which I liave sweated thix>ugh with 
toil t For the steeds ore tired to me assembling the host^ 
evils to Priam and to his sons. Do so : but all we the other 
goils do not approve." 

But her cloud-compelling Jove, in great wrath, answered : 
^* Strange one 1 how now do Priam and the sons of Pxiom 
work so many wrongs against thee, that thou desirest im- 
placably to overtiuii the well-built city of Uion t But if 
thou, entering the gates and the lofby walls, couldst devom* 
iilive^ Piiam and the sous of Pi-iom, and tlio other Trojans^ 
then perhaps thou mightst satiate thy fury. Do as thou 
wilt, lest this contention be in future a great strife between 
thee and me. But another thing I tell thee, and do thou 
lay it up in thy soul : whenever haply I, anxiously desiring, 
•sludl wish to destroy some city, where men dear to thee are 
bom, retard not my rage, but suffer me ; for I have given 
thee this of free will, though with unwUling mind. For 
■of those cities of earthly men, which are situated under the 
son and the starry heayen, sacred. Uion was most honoured 
by me in my heart, and Priam and the people of Priam 
skilled in the ashen spear. For there my altars never lacked 
a due banquet and libation, and sayour ; for this honour were 
we allotted." 

Him tlien the venerable full-eyed Jimo answered : '' There 
are three cities, indeed, most dear to me : Argosy and SiNurta, 

* Read ai irwc for a8r.wc> with Arittarcbus, Wolf, Spitzner. 

* Literally, **eat raw." Cf. Xeooph. Anab. iv. 8, 14. To^rovCi 
ji' irwc ivvutfuBuf Kai ut/io^c ^^7 rara^ayccv.— Clarke. . 
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and wide-wajed Mycenn ; ^ destroy these whenever they be- 
come hateful to thy souL In behalf of these I neither 
stand forth, nor do I grudge them to thee : for even were 
I to grudge them, and not suiSer thee to destroy them, by 
grudging I avail nothing, since thou art much more power- 
ful And yet it becomes [thee] to render my labour not 
fruitless ; for I am a goddess, and thence my race, whence 
thine; and wily Saturn begat me, very venerable on two 
accounts, both by my parentage, and because I have been 
called thy spouse. Moreover, thou rulest amongst all the 
immortals. But truly let us make these concessions to each 
other: I, on my part, to thee, and thou to me; and the 
other immortal gods will follow. Do thou without delay 
bid Minerva go to the dreadful battle-din of the Trojans 
and Greeks, and contrive that the Trojans may first begin 
to injure the most renowned Greeks, contrary to the leagues.** 

Thus she spoke ; nor did the father of gods and men dis- 
obey. Instantly he addressed Minerva in winged words : 

''Go very quickly to the army, among the Trojans and 
Greeks, and contrive that the Trojans may first begin to 
injure the most renowned Greeks, contrary to the league.** 

Thus having spoken, he urged on Minerva already in- 
clined; she hastening descended the heights of Olympus; 
such as the star which the son of wily Saturn sends, a sign 
either to mariners, or to a wide host of nations, and from 
it many sparks are emitted. like unto this Pallas Minerva 
hastened to the eartli, and leaped into the midst [of the 
army] ; and astonisliment seized the horse-breaking Trojans 
and tne well-greaved Greeks, looking on. And thus would 
one say, looking at some other near lum : 

" Doubtless evil war and dreadful battle-din will take place 
again, or Jove is establishing friendship between both sides, 
he who has been ordained the arbiter of war amongst men.**^ 

* '* It certainly seems to me, that, in a reference so distinct to the three 
treat Peloponn«tian cities which the Dorians inTaded and possessed* 
Homer makes as broad an allusion to the conquests of the Heradids, not 
only as would be consistent with the pride of an Ionic Greek in attesting 
the triumphs of the national Dorian foe, but as the nature of a theme cast in 
a distant period, and remarkably remored, in its general conduct, from the 
historical detail of subsequent erents, would warrant to the poet." — 
Bulwer, Athens, i. 8. The correctness of this view, howerer, depends 
vpon the true date of Homer's existence. 

' Dttport, Gnom. Hom. p. 20, compare! the words of Belisariiia in 

V 
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Thus then did some one of the Greeks and Trojans say ; 
but she like a hero entered the host of the Trojans, the 
brave warrior Laodoous, son of Antenor, seeking godlike 
Pandarus^ if anywhere ehe might find him. She found the 
blameless and valiant son of Lycaon standing, and around 
him the brave ranks of shielded warriors^ who had followed 
him from the streams of .^sepus ; and standing near,- she 
thus to him spoke winged words : 

'^Wouldst thou now hearken to me in anything, war* 
like son of Lycaon 1 Thou wouldst venture then to aim a 
swift arrow at Menelans. Doubtless thou wouldst bear away 
both thanks and gloiy from all the Trojans^ but of all, chiefly* 
irom the prince Alexander, from whom, indeed, first of al^ 
thou wouldst receive splendid gifts^ if he should see martiaL 
Menelaus, the son of Atreus, subdued by this weapon, as^ 
cending the sad pil& But como, aim an arrow at renowned' 
Menelaus ; and vow to Lycian-bom^ Apollo^ the renowned 
archer, that thou wilt sacrifice a splendid hecatomb of first- 
ling lambs, having returned home to the city of sacred Zeleia.* 

Thus spoke lilmerva, and she persuaded his mind for him, 
unthinking one. Straightway he uncased his woU-poUshed 
bow, made from [the horn of] a wild, bounding goat, which he 
indeed surprising once on a tune in ambush, as it was coming 
out of a cavern, struck, aiming at it beneath the breast ; 
but it fell supine on the rock. Its horns had grown six* 
teen palms frt)m its head; and these the horn-polishing 
artist, having duly prepared, fitted together, and when he 
had well smoothed all, added a golden tip. And having 
bent the bow, he aptly lowered it, having inclined it against 
the ground ; but his excellent companions held their ^elds 
before him, lest the martial sons of the Greeks should rise 
against him, before warlike Menelaus^ the chief of the Greeks^ 
was wounded. Then he drew off the cover of his quiver, 
and took out an arrow, fresh, winged, a cause of gloomy 
ill& Forthwith he fitted the bitter arrow to the string; 

Prooop. YandaL L Mivovrai fiiv dvOoiawoi, PpaMti di 6 Btbg Srwc 
work aifTiji ioKiX, sal t6tov itoXI/aov iliutai KpdroQ, 

*■ Thii la probably tbe true interpretatioD, and ia g;iTeD by the Scholiast, 
Hesychiua, and others. Bat Heradides, Alleg. § 6, lays that Apollo is 
so called iTrtiSi^ rov xard r^y 6p6piov &pav XvKavyovc ItrTiv ainoi, ^ 
6rc XvKdQavra ytvyd, rovriar^ rbv iviavT6v* Cf. Macrob. Sut. i. 17 ; 
Senr. on Mn, W. 377. 
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and vowed to LyciAu-bom Apollo, the renowned archer, 
that he would sacrifice a splendid hecatomb of firstling 
lambe^ having returned home to the city of sacred Zeleia. 
Having seized them, he drew together the notch [of the 
arrow] and the ox-hide string ; the string, indeed, he bronght 
near to his breast, and the barb-io the bow. But after he 
had bent the great bow into a circle, the bow twanged, 
the bowstring rang loudly, and the sharp-pointed cfiaft 
bounded fortli, impatient to wing its flight through the host 

Nor did the blessed immortal gods foiget thee, O Mene- 
laus ; ' but chiefly the spoil-hunting daughter of Jove, who, 
standing before thee^ averted the deadly weapon. She as 
much repelled it j&om thy body, as a mother repels a fly 
j&om her infant, when it shall have laid itself down in sweet 
sleep. But she herself guided it to that part where the 
golden clasps of the girdle bound it, and the double-formed 
corslet met' The bitter arrow fell on his well-fitted belt, 
and through the defUy-wrought belt was it driven, and it 
stuck in the variegatcKi corslet and the brazen-plated belt 
which he wore, the main defence of his body, a guard against 
weapons, whidi protect him most ^ through even this did 
it pass onwards, and the arrow grazed the surface of the 
hero's skin, and straightway black gore flowed from the 
wound. And as when some Mseonian' or Carian woman 
tinges ivory with purple colour, to bo a check-trapping for 
steeds ; in her chamber it lies, and many charioteers desir6 
to bear it, but it lies by as an ornament for the king, both 
as a decoration to the steed, and a glory to the rider : so^ 
Menelaus, were thy well-proportioned thighs^ and legs^ and 
fikir feet below, stained with gore. 

Then Agamemnon, the kmg of men, shuddered, as he be- 
held the black gore flowing j&om the wound, and Mars- 

■ It is elegantly observed by Coleridge, p. 160, that «it if principally 
owing to oar lense of tiie dramatic pro&biUty of the action of the dnrini- 
ties in the Iliad tiiat the heroes do not seem dwarfed by their protectors ; 
on the contrary, the manifest faTonrite of the gods stands out in a dilated 
and more awfal shape before onr imagination, and seems, by the sssoda^ 
tion, to be lifted up into the demigod." 

* " Oocnrrebat sag|^t«, obrins erat ei penetrant!." — Heyne. But it is 
better to understand, ** where the plates of the cuirass meet and orerlay 
the l&na."^Ano]d. 

' /• e. Lydian. . 

t2 
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beloved Menelaus himself shuddered. But when he saw 
the string ^ and the barbs still outside. Ids courage was 
once more collected in his breast But Agamemnon, deeply 
sighing, and holding Menelaus with his hand, spoke thus 
amidst them, and all his companions kept groaning with him : 

^' dear brother, now have I ratified a treaty which will 
prove thy death, exposing thee alone to fight with the Tro- 
jans for the Greeks ; since the Trojans have thus wounded 
thee, and trampled on the faithful league. But by no means 
shall the league and the blood of the lambs be in vain, and 
the pure libations, and the right hands in which wo con- 
fided. For even although Olympian Jove has not imme- 
diately brought them to pass, he will however bring them 
to pass at last; and at a great price have they i)aid the 
penalty,^ to wil^ with their own heads, and their wives and 
children. For this I know well in mind and soul. A day 
win be, when sacred Ilium shall perish, and Priam, and the 
people of ashen-speared Priam ; and when Satumian Jove, 
lofly-throned, dwelling in the sether, will himself shake his 
gloomy Kgis over all, wrathful on account of this treachery. 
These things, indeed, shall not be unaccomplished ; but to 
cue there will bo grief on thy account, Menelaus, if thou 
fihalt die and fulfil the fate of life ; then, indeed, bi'anded 
with shame, shall I return to much longed-for Argos. For 
quickly the Greeks will bethink themselves of their father- 
land, and we shall leave Argive Helen a boast to Priam 
and to the Trojans, and the earth will rot thy bones lying 
in Troy, near to an unfinished work. Ai^d thus will some 
one of the haughty Trojans exclaim, leaping upon the tomb 
of glorious Menelaus : 'Would that Agamemnon thus wreaked 
his vengeance against all, as even now he has led hither 
an army of the Greeks in vain, and has now returned home 
into his dear native land, with empty ships, liaving left bo- 
hind him brave Menelaus.' Thus will some one hereafter 
say : then may the wide earth yawn for me.** 

But him fair-haired Menelaus accosted, cheering him : 
" Have courage, nor in anywise frighten the people of the 
AchsBans. Tixo sharp arrow has not stuck in a vital part^ 

' With which the iron head wu fastened to the shaft. 
' The past tense for the future : implying that the hoar of retribution 
if 10 certain, that it may be considered already arrived. 
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bnt before [it reached a vital part], the yariegated belt, and' 
the girdle beneath, and the plate which brasa-working menr 
forged, warded it off.** 

King Agamemnon answering him replied : ** Would that 
it were so, O beloved Menelaiis ; but the physician shall 
probe the wound, and apply remedies^ which may ease thee 
of thy acute pains.** 

He spoke ; and thus accosted Talthybius, the divine 
herald : ** Talthybius, summon hither with all speed the hera 
Machaon, son of the blameless physician .^Esculapius, that he 
may see martial Menelaus, the chief of the Greeks, whom 
some skilful archer of the Trojans, or of the Lycians, has 
wounded with a shaft ; a glory, indeed, to him, but a grief 
tons." 

He siK>ke ; nor did the herald disobey when he had hcanL 
But ho proceeded to go through the forces of the brazen- 
mfulcd Greeks, looking around for the hero Machaon : him 
lie saw standing, and round him the bravo ranks of the 
sliicld-bearing hosts, who followed him from steed-nourishing 
Tricca. Standing near, he spoke winged words : 

" Come, O son of JSsculapius, Agamemnon, king of men, 
calls thee, that thou mayest see martial Menelaus, the son of 
Atreus, whom some skilful archer of the Trojans or of the 
Lycians has wounded with a dart ; a glory indeed to him, 
but a grief to us.** 

Thus he spoke, and incited his soul within his breast. 
And they proceeded to go through the host, through the 
wide army of the Greeks ; but when they had now arrived 
where fair-haired Menelaus had been wounded (but around 
him were collected as many as were bravest, in a circle, while 
the godlike hero stood m the midst), instantly thereupon he 
extracted the arrow from the well-fitted belt But while it 
was being extracted, the sharp barbs were broken. Then 
he loosed the variegated belt, and the girdle beneath, and the 
plated belt which brass-workers had forged. But when he 
perceived the wound, where the bitter shaft had fidlen, 
having sucked out the blood, he skilfully sprinkled on it 
soothing remedi^^ which benevolent Chiron had formerly 
given to his father. 

' CelsQS, Pref. " Podaliriai et Machaon, bdlo Trajano diicem Aga« 
nemnoDeiii lectiti, non mediocrem opem commilltonilraa ioia attalenmU 
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Whilst they were thus ocoapied arou{id warlike Menelaus, 
meantime the ranks of the shielded Trojans advanced ; and 
these again put on their armsy and were mindful of battle. 
Then would you not see divine Agamemnon slumbering, 
nor trembling nor refusing to fight ; but hastening quickly 
to the glorious fight He lefb his steeds!, indeed, and his 
brass-variegated chariot ; and these hb servant Eiuymedon, 
son of PtolymiBuSy ihh son of Pirais^ held apart panting. 
Him he strictly enjoined to keep them near him, against the 
time when weariness should seize his limbs, commanding over 
many. But he on foot traversed the ranks of the heroes, and 
whidiever of the swift-horsed Qreeks he saw hastening, them 
standing beside^ he encouraged with words : 

" Argives 1 remit nought of your fierce ardour, for father 
Jove w^ not be an abettor to falsehoods, but certainly vul- 
tures will devour the tender bodies of those very persons^ 
who firat offered injury, contrary to the league ; and we, 
after we shall have taken the dty, will cany off in our ships 
their dear wives^ and their infant children.** 

But whomsoever on the other hand he saw declining hate- 
ful battle, them he much rebuked with angry words : 

^' Argives^ ye arrow-fighters,^ subjects for disgrace, are ye 
not ashamed f Why stand ye here astounded, like fiiwns. 
which, when they ai/wearied, nmmng through the extenZ^ 
plain, stand, and have no strength in their hearts f Tlius do 
ye stand amazed, nor fight. Do ye await the Trojans until 
they come near, where your fair-prowed galleys are moored 
on the shore of the hoary sea^ that ye may know whether 
the son of Saturn will stretch forth his hand over you." 

Thus he, acting as commander, kept going through the 
ranks of heroes^ and he came to the Cretans, going through 
the throng of men. But they were armed around warlike 
Idomeneua Idomeneus, on his part, [commanded] in the 

Quot tamen Homerat non in pettilentia neque in variu generibus mor« 
boram aliquid attnliiie auzilii, led vulneiibof tantummodo ferro et medio 
ounentis mederi lolitoi esse proposoit. Ex quo apparet, has partea 
medidnsB solas ab his esse tsatatas, easque esse vetiutiutmas." 

* If it be remembered that archery, in comparison with fighting close* 
handed, was much despised (cf. Soph. Aj. 1120, sqq. ; Eur. Here. Fur. 
160), the term Ufimpoi Tol wcpl to^q Io^q fttftopfifiivoif Apoll. Lex. and' 
Heqrch.) need not be forced into any of the out-of-the-way meanings 
which Anthon and others have assigned to it 
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Van, like a boar in strength; bat Merionea urged on the 
hindmost phalanxes for him. Seeing these, Agamemnon, 
the king of meik, rejoiced, and instantly acoosted Idomenens, 
in bland words : 

^'O Idomenens, I honour thee, indeed, above the swift- 
horsed Greeks, as well in war, as in any other work, and at 
the banquet, when the nobles of the Argives mix in their 
cups the dark-red honourable^ wine rfor though the other 
crested Greeks drink hy certain measures, thy cup always 
stands full, as [mine] to mc, that thou mayest drmk when 
thy mind desires it. But hasten into war, such as formerly 
thou didst boast to be." 

But him Idomenens, the leader of the Cretans, in turn 
answered : *' Son of Atreus, a very congenial ally will I be 
to thee, as first I promised and assented. But exhort the 
other crested Greeks that we may fight with all haste, since 
the Trojans have confounded the league : death and griefs 
shall be theirs hereafter, since they first offered injury, con- 
trary to the league.** 

Thus he spoke : and the son of Atreus passed on, joyous 
at heart, and he came to the Ajaces, going through the 
troops of the heroes. But they were armed, and with them 
followed a cloud of infantry. As when a goat-herd from a 
hill-top perceives a cloud traversing the deep, beneath the 
<nortli-wcstcm blast ; and to him, standing at a distance, it 
•appears while coming over the ocean, darker than pitch, and 
bnngs with it a nughty whirlwind;^ he both shudders on 
fleeing it, and drives his flo<^ into a cave. Such, with the 
Ajaces, moved into hostile battle the dense dark phalanxes 
of Jove-nurtured youths, bristling with shields and sjiears. 
And king Agamemnon seeing them, rejoiced, and accosting 
them, spoke winged words : 

** Ye Ajaces, leaders of the brazen-mailed Argives, ye two, 
indeed, for it becomes me not, I in no respect desire to incite; 
for ye yourselves mightily instigate the people to fight 
Taliantly. Would that, O father Jove, Minerva, and Apcmo, 
such courage were in the breasts of all ; soon then would the 

' See my note on Od. 
; ' The waienpout, which is often followed by hnrricines, it meant. 
See Arnold. 
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city of king Priam bend to its fall, taken and destroyed by 
our hands.** 

Thus having said, he left them there and went to the 
others ; there he found Nestor, the harmonious orator of the 
Pylians, marshalling his associates, and exhorting them to 
battle, mighty Pelagon, Alastor, Chromius, and prince Hte- 
mon, and Bias the shepherd of the people. In j&ont, indeecl, 
he placed the cavaky^ with their horses and cliai-iots^ but the 
foot, both numerous and brave, in the rear, to be the stay of 
the battle ; but the cowards he drove into the middle, that 
every man, even unwilling, might fight from necessity. At 
first, indeed, he gave orders to the horsemen ; these he com- 
manded to rein in their horses, nor to be confiised with the 
crowd. ''And let no person, rel3ring on his skill in hoi*semaQ- 
ship, and on his strength, desire alone, before the rest, to 
fight with the Trojans, nor lot him retreat : for [if so], ye 
vnH be weaker. And whatever man, from his own chiuiot> 
can reach that of another, let him stretch out with his spear;' 
for so it is much bettor : for thus the ancients overturned 
cities and walls, keeping this pm-pose and resolution in their 
breasts.** 

Thus the old man, long since well skiUed in wars, exhorted 
them, and king Agamemnon rejoiced when he saw him; and 
accosting him, spoke winged words : 

** O old man, would that thy knoes could so follow theo^ 
and thy strength were firm as is the courage in thy breast. 
But old age, common alike to all, wearies thee. Would that 
some other man had thy age, and that thou wert amongst the 
more youthful" 

Him then the (lerenian knight Nestor answered : " Son 
of Atreus, I myself would much wish to be so, as when I 
killed Eruthalion. But the gods never give all things at the 
same time to men. If I were a young man then, now in 
turn old age invades me. Yet even so, I will be with the 
horse, and will exhort them with counsel and words : for this 
is the office of old men. But let the youths^ who are younger 

' /. e, thoM who fought from chariotf . 

' With Arnold aad Antbon, I follow Kdppen's interpretation. The 
meaning is, whoerer, without leaping from his own chariot, can reach that 
of another, should commence the attack. This was less dangerous than 
dismounting. 
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than I ami and confide in their strength, brandish their 
spears.** 

Thns he spoke ; and the son of Atrens passed him by, re- 
joicing at hekrt Next he foimd the horseman Menestheus, 
son of Petoos, standing, and around him the Athenians 
skilled in the war-shout : but crafty U]3r8ses stood near ; and 
round him stood the ranks of the Gephallenians not feeble ; 
for not yet had the troops of these heard the shout, sinco 
lately the roused phalanxes of the horse-subduing lS:t)jan8 
and of the Greeks moved along ; but they stood waiting till 
another division of the Greeks, coming on, should charge the 
Trojans and begin the battle. Having seen these, therefore^ 
Agamemnon, the king of men, reproved them, and, accosting 
them, spoke winged words : 

** son of Peteus, Jove-nurtured king, and thou, aocom* 
plished in evil wiles, crafty-minded [Ulysses], why trembling 
do ye refrain from battle, and wait for others ? It became 
you, indec<l, being amongst the first, to stand and meet the 
ardent battle. For ye are t^he first invited by me to the 
feast when we Greeks prepare a banquet for the chiefs. Then 
it is pleasant to you to eat the roasted meats^ and to quaff 
cups of sweet wine, as long as ye please. But now would ye 
in preference be spectators, though ten divisions of the Greeks 
should fight in your presence with the ruthless brass.** 

But him sternly regarding, crafty Ulysses answered thus : 
~ Son of Atreus, what a woid has escaped the barrier of thy 
teeth i How canst thou say that we are remiss in fighting I 
Whenever we Greeks stir up fierce conflict against the horse- 
taming Trojans, thou ahalt see, if thou desirest, and if these 
things are a care to thee, the beloved father of Telemachus 
minted with the foremost of the horse-taming Trojans. But 
thou sayest these things rashly.** 

But him king Agamemnon, when he perceived that he was 
angiy, smiling, addressed, and he retracted his words : 

** Noble son of Laertes, much-contriving Ulysses, I neither 
diide thee in terms above measure, nor exhort thee. For I 
am aware that thy mind in thy breast kens friendly counsels : 
for thou thinkest the same that I do. But come, we shall 
settle these disputes at a future time, should anything evil 
have now been uttered. But may the gods render all these 
things vain.** 
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Thus having spoken, be left them then^ and went to 
others; he found magnanimous Diomede, son of Tydens^ 
standing by his boises and brass-mounted^ chariot. Near 
him stood Sthenelus, son of Gapaneus. And having seen 
him too, king Agamemnon reproved him, and accosting him 
thus, spoke winged words : 

. '' Alas i son of warlike horse-bifeaking Tfdeus, why dost 
thou tremble 1 Why dost thou explore tibe intervals of the 
ranks t^ It was not with lydeus thus customary to tremble^ 
but to fight with the enemy &r before his dear compauion& 
6o they have said, who beheld him toiling : for I never met^ 
nor. have I beheld him : but they say that he excelled all 
pthers. For certainly with godlike Polyniocs he entered 
Mycenaa without warlike array, a guest, collecting forces : 
they^ were then preparing an expedition against l3ie sacred 
walls of Thebes, and supplicated much that they would give 
renowned auxiliaries. But they [the Mycenaeans] were will- 
ii^g to give them, and approved of it, as they urged ; but 
Jove changed [their design], showing tmpropitious omena 
But, after they departed, and proceeded on their way, they 
came to rushy, grassy Asopus. . Then the Achieans sent Ty- 
deus upon an embassy.^ Accordingly he went, and found 
many Oadmeans feasting in the palace of brave Eteodes. 
Then the knight Tjrdeus, though being a stranger, feared not^ 
toeing alone amongst many Oadmeans : but challenged them 
to contend [in games], and easily conquered in all, so mighty 
^ second was li^erva to him. But the Oadmeans, goaders of 
steeds, being enraged, leading fifty youths, laid a crafty am- 
buscade for him returning: but there were two l^era^ 
Meeon, son of Hiemon, like imto the immortals, and Lyco- 
•phontes, persevering in fight, the son of Autophonua. Tydeus^ 
however, brought cruel death upon them. He killed them 
•all, but sent one only to return home: foi^he dismissed 
Mseon, obeying the portents of the gods. Such was ./Sltolian 

^ ProperlVf ** ftftened, lolddred." 
. • ' Lit. " ue bridges of tiie war." He was looking to see where there 
was a chance of escape by nmning between the ranks. 

' Polynices and Adrastns. The reader will do well to compare Grote, 
vol. i. p. 371. 
• * To Thebes. 
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lydetiB. Bat he begat a son, inferior to iunuself in battk, 
hxxt superior in ooonoL*' 

Thus he spoke ; bat brave Diomede answered nothing, re- 
,Terenoing the rebuke of the venerable king. 

Bat hun the son of renowned Capaneas answered : " Son 
of Atreos, lie not, knowing how to teU trdtL We, indeed, 
hoBst to be far better than oar fathers. We too have taken 
the citadel of seven-gated Thebes, leading fewer troops under 
the wall sacred to Mars, confiding in the portents of the gods, 
and in the aid of Jove : but thej perished through their own 
infatuation. Wherefore, never place my ancestors in the same 
rank with me." 

Him sternly regarding; brave Diomede accosted thus : "My 
firiend' Sthenelus, sit in silence, and obey my words; for I 
blame not Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, for thus 
.exhorting the well-greaved Greeks to fight. Glory shall at- 
tend him, i^ indeed, the Greeks shall conquer the Trojans; 
and take sacred Ilium ; but great grief shall be his, on the 
other hand, the Greeks being cut aS. But come now, and 
let us be mindful of impetuous valour.** 

He spoke, and fix>m his chariot leaped with his arms upon 
the earth, and dreadfully sounded the brass on the breast 
of the prince, as he moved rapidly along : then truly would 
fear have seized even a brave spirit. 

As when on the loud-resounding shore a wave of the sea 
is impelled in continuous succession beneath the north-west 
wind which has set it in motion ; at first indeed it raises 
itself aloft in the deep, but then dashed against the land, 
it roars mightily ; and being swollen it rises high around 
•the projecting points, and spits from it the foam of the seal 
thus then the thick phalanxes of the Greeks moved inceft- 
isantly on to battle. Each leader commanded his own troops. 
The rest went in silence (nor would you have said that so 
numerous an army followed, having the power of speech iii 
their brcastsV silently reverencing their l^ers. And around 
them all their arms of various workmanship shone brightly ; 
dad with which, they proceeded in order. But the Tro- 

' TiTTa is an affectioiiate phrase applied to an elder, like iM^^a. Com- 

Eire Alberti on Hesydi. v. Awfla, t. i. p. 505, and on irrat p. 606 ; 
eUidius, Chrestom. p. 9, ed. Afenrs. 
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Jans, as the sheep of a rich man stand countless in 'the fold, 
whilst they are milked of their white milk, continuallj 
bleating, having heard the voice of their lambs — thus was 
the clamour of the Trojans excited through the wide army. 
For there was not the same shout of all, nor the same voioe^ 
but their language was mixed, for the men were called from 
many climes. These Mars urged on, but those blue-eyed 
Minerv%^ and Teiror, and Bout, and Strife, insatiably raging; 
the sister and attendant of homicide Mars, slie raises her 
head, small indeed at first, but afterwards ^e has fixed her 
head in heaven, and stalks along the earth. Then also she^ 
going through the crowd, increasing the groaning of the 
men, cast into the midst upon them contention alike destruc* 
tive to alL 

But they, when now meeting, they had reached the same 
place, at once joined their ox-hide shields, and their spears^ 
and the might of brazen-mailed warriors; and the bossy 
shields met one another, and mudi battleniin arose. Thep 
at the same time were heard both the groans and shouts 
of men slaying and being slain ; and the earth flowed with 
blood. Ajb when wintiy torrents flowing down from the 
mountains, mix in a basin the impetuous water from their 
great springs in a hollow ravine, and the shepherd in the 
mountains hears the distant roar — so arose the shouting and 
panic of them, mixed together. 

Antilochus first killed a Trojan warrior, Echepolus^ son 
of Thalysias, valiant in the van. Him he first struck on 
the cone of his horse-plumed helmet, and the brazen point 
fixed itself in his forehead, then pierced the bone, and dark* 
ness veiled his eyes ; and he fell, like a tower, in fierce con- 
flict. Him fallen, Idng Elephenor, the of&pring of Chal* 
oodon, ddcf of the magnanimous Abantc% seized by the feet^ 
and was drawing him beyond the roach of darts in haste^ 
that with all haste he might despoil him of his armour : 
but that attempt was short ; for magnanimous Agenor 
having descried him dragging the body, wounded him with a 
brazen spear in the side, which, as he stooped, appeared from 

> <• On th' other side, Satan alann'd 
Collecting all bia might dilated itood, 
Like Teneriff or Atlaa unremoved : 
His itature reach'd the sky." — Paradise Lost, iv. 995. 
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beneath the ;'coTert of his shield, and he relaxed his limbs 
[in death]. His sonl therefoi'e lefb him. Bat over him 
aroee a fierce conflict of Trojans and of Greeks. But thej 
like wolves rushed on each other, and man bore down man. 
Then Telamonian Ajax smote the blooming youth Simo!- 
sius, son of Anthemion, whom formerly his mother, descend- 
ing from Ida, brought forth on the banks of Simois, when, 
to wit, slie followed her parents to view the flocks ; where- 
fore they called liim Simoisius. Nor did he repay to his 
dear parents the price of his early nurture, for his life was 
short, he being slain with a spear by magnanimous Ajax. 
For him advancing first, he [Ajax] struck on the breast, 
near the right pap : and the brazen spear ]>assed out through 
liis slioulder on the opposite side. He fell on the ground in 
the dust, like a poplar, which has sprung up in the moist 
grass-land of an extenave marsh, — ^brandies grow smooth, 
yet upon the very top, which the chaiiot-maker lope with 
the shining steel, that he might bend [it as] a felloe for a 
beauteous chariot. Drying, it lies indeed on the banks of 
the river. So did the high-bom Ajax spoil Simoudus, the 
descendant of AnthemioiL But at him Antiphus, of the 
varied corslet, the son of Pi-iam, took aim through the crowd 
with a sharp spear. From whom, indeed, it erred : but he 
struck Leucus, the faithful companion of Ulysses, in the groin, 
as he was drawing the body aside ; but he fell near it, and 
the body dropped from 'his hand. For him slain, Ulysses 
was much enraged in mind; and he rushed through the 
van, armed in flhining brass ; and advancing very near, he 
stood, and casting his eyes all around him, hurled with his 
glittering spear. But the Trojans retired in confusion, as 
the hero hurled; he did not, however, hurl the spear in 
vain, but struck Democoon, the spurious son of Priam, who 
came fi'om Abydos, from [tending] the swift mares. ^ Him 
Ulysses, enraged for his companion, stinick with his spear 
in the temple, and the brazen point penetrated through the 
other temple, and darkness veiled his eyes. Falling he made 
a crash, and his arms resounded upon him. Both the fore- 
most bands and illustriotis Hector fell back. The Argives 
shouted aloudy and dragged the bodies away : then they 

* Priam had a itad at Abjdos, on the Asiatic coast of the Hellevpont. 
•—Scholiast. 
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rushed fiurUier forward; and ApoUo was enraged, looking 
down from Pergamus; and, shouting out^ exhorted the 
Trojans: 

''Arouse ye, ye horse-breaking Trojans, nor yield the 
battle to the Greeks ; since their flesh is not of stone, nor of 
iron, that when they are struck, it should withstand the 
flesh-rending brass ; neither does AchiUes^ the son of &ir-' 
haired Thetis, flgh^ but at the ships he nourishes his vex- 
atious spleen." 

Thus spoke the dreadful god from the city. But most 
glorious Tritonian Pallas, the daughter of Jove, going through 
the host, roused the Qreeks wherever she saw ^em relaxing. 

Then fate ensnared Diores^ son of Amaiynceus; for he 
was struck with a jagged hand-stone, at the ankle, on the 
light leg ; but Pirus, son of ImbrasuEf, who came from .^Enos^ 
the leader of the Thracian warriors, struck him. The reck- 
less stone entirely crushed both tendons and bones ; supine 
in the dust he fell, stretching forth both hands to his dear 
companions^ and breathing forth his souL But Pirus, he 
who struck him, ran up, and pierced him in the navel with 
his spear ; and thereupon all his entrails poured forth upon 
the ground, and darkness veiled his eye& 

But him^ .ZEitolian Thoas struck, rushing on with his 
spear, in the breast over the pap, and the brass was &st- 
ened in his lungs : Thoas came near to him, and drew the 
mighty spear out of his breast; then he unsheathed his 
sharp sword, and with it smote him in the midst of the 
belly, and took away his Ufa But he did not spoil him 
of his armour, for his companions stood round him, the 
hair-tufled Thradans, holding long spears in their hands^ 
who drove him from them, though being mighty, and va- 
liant, and glorious; but he, retreating, was repulsed with 
force. Thus these two were stretched in the dust near to 
each other ; Pirus, indeed, the leader of the Thracians, and 
Diores, the leader of the brazen-mailed Epeans ; and many 
others also were slain around. 

Then no longer oould any man, having come into the field, 
find fault with the action, who, even as yet neither wounded 
from distant blows,^ nor pierced dose at hand with the sharpi 

1 Pinu. 

' Obseire the distinction between d€KtiroQ and AKovrarot. Sed 
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brasBy might be busied in the midst, and whom spear-bran- 
diflhing Minerva might lead, taking him by the nand, and 
might avert from him the violence of the darts ; for many 
of the Trojans and of the Greeks on that day were stretched 
prone in the dnst beside one another. 



Antfaon ; Ammonins, p. 29 ; Valck. BitKriirOai uiv l<rrt rd U )9oX^ 
rtrp699m, Kal U r&v iyavrUtV o(fTao$<u ik, rb Ik xtipbc TtrpweOai, 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 



ABOUMKNT. 



The exploit! of Diomedes, who, irritated by a wound from Pandanu, 
fighti witli unremitted fury, and even wounds Venoa and* Mart, who 
were aiding the Trojans. 

TFhen, moreover, Pallas Minerva gave strength and daring 
to Diomodo, the son of Tydeus, that ho might bocomo coii- 
apicuous amongst all the Ai*gives, and might bear off for 
lumself excellent renown. And she kindloil fi-om his helmet 
and his shield an unwearied Hre, like unto the summer^ star, 
which shines^ very brightly, having been bathed in the ocean. 
Such a fire she kindled from his head and shoulders, and she 
urged him into the midst, where the greatest numbers were 
in commotion. 

Now there was amongst the Trojans one Dares^ rich, 
blameless, the priest of Vulcan ; and he had two sons^ Phe* 
geus and Idoeus, well skilled in all kinds of battle : these 
twain, apart [from their companions! rushed to meet [Dio- 
mede] ; they on their part, &'om their two-horse diariot, 
but he, from the ground, made the attack on foot. When 
these, therefore, advancing against each other, were now near, 
Phegeus first hurled forth his long-sliadowed s|)ear, and the 
point of the spear went over the left shoulder of the son of 
Tydeus, nor did it strike him. But the son of Ty^®^ ^^^^^ 
rushed on with his brazen javelin ; nor did the weapon fly in 

* J. f . the dog star, Sinus, whose rising marked the beginning of tho 
^irwpa, or season extending from the middle of July to the middle of 
September. It is said to be most brilliant at its time of risinc. Cf. 
ApoU. iii. 956 : '^Oc ^h roi KoXbg fikv dpiZfi\6i r' ieidiffOai 'AvrtXKii, 

' This use of the subjunctive mood M called the ^X'it^^ 'iSvcciov by 
Lesbonai, p. 179, ed. Yalck. 
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Tain from his hand, but stmck his [Phegeus's] breast be- 
tween the papfl^ and forced him from hiB chfuiot. Then 
Idieus leaped down, haying left the very beautiful chariot^ 
nor ventured to protect his slain brother. [In vain,] for not 
even he would have escaped gloomy fate, but V ulcan snatched 
him away, and saved him, having enveloped him in darkness^ 
that the old man might not be altogether sad. But the son 
of magnanimous l^deus having taken the horses, gave them 
to lus companions to lead to the hollow ships. When the 
magnanimous Trojans beheld the sons of Dares, the one^ 
flying, the other slain at the chariot^ the hearts of all were 
discomfited. But azure-eyed Minerva, seizing him by the 
hand, thus addressed impetuous Mars : '' Mios, Mars, man* 
f^J^^t gore-stained, stormer of walls^ should we not suffer the 
Trojans and the Greeks to fight, to which side soever father 
Jove may give gloiy ; but let us retire, and avoid the wrath 
of Jove r 

Thus having said, she led impetuous Mars from the battle, 
and afterwards seated him on grassy^ Scamander. Then the 
Greeks turned the Trojans to flight, and each of the leaders 
slew his man. First Agamemnon, king of men, hurled from 
his chariot huge Hodius, chief of the Halizonian& For in 
iM back of him first turned [in flight], between his shoulders 
ke fixed the spear, and drove it through his breast; and 
fidling, he mode a crash, and his arms resounded upon him. 

But next Idomeneus killed Phsestus, the son of Meeonian 
Bonis, who hail come from fertile Tama Him, jtist as he 
was moimting his chariot,' spear-famed Idomeneus, with his 
long lance, wotmdod in tho right shoulder : he fell from his 
chfuriot, and hateful darkness seized him. Then the attend- 
ants of Idomeneus despoiled him of lus arms. 

Menelaufl^ the son of Atreus, slew with his sharp^ spear 

* Obterre the constnicUoii br apposition, Soph. Ant. 21 : Tw rao'c- 
yif^Tm, Tby fiitf irporitraQf rhv o' irifiAtraQ fv'** — «^61 * '^^ ^aih frifil 

* See Dnttm. Lezil. n. 324, iqq. 

' I shall renerallr adopt this translation of ciriroi, with Anthon. 

* ApoU. Lex. Horn. p. 604, ed. Yillois : 6Kv6tvrt, *0 filv 'A wiutv, 
6!iii lyx'** ^KvStvTt il, ik^ty. With Anthon,! prefer Apion's interpre- 
tation. Others explain it " beechen," or " thorn-wood." Cf. Albert! 
CO Hesych. p. 766« 

O 
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ScamandriuB, Bon of BtFopliiiiB, dever in tbe chase, an excellent 
huntsman j for Diana herself taught him to shoot all kinda- 
of beasts, which the wood in the mountains nurtures. But 
then at least arrow-rejoicing Diana availed him not, nor his. 
skill in distant shooting, in which he had been formerly 
instructed. But spear-renowned. Menelau^ son of Atreus^ 
wounded him, fljring before him, with a spear in the back, 
between the shoulders, and drove [the spear] through hi8> 
breast Prone he fell, and his arms resounded upon him. 

Meriones slew Phereclu% son. of the artist ILarmon, wha 
knew how to form with his hands all ingenious things (for. 
Pallas Minerva loved him exceedingly) : who also for Alex- 
ander had built the equal shipa^ source of woea^ which were, 
a bane to all the Trojans and to himself since hei did not 
understand the oracles of the goda^ Meriones, indeed, when 
following he overtook him, struck him in the right hip j but- 
the point went right through beneath the bone, near the* 
bladder ; and on his knees he fell lamenting, and death over- 
shadowed him. 

But Megcs next slew Pedceus, son of Antenor, who, indeed, 
was a spurious son, yet noble Theano brought him up with 
care, equally with her own dear children, gratifying her. 
husband. Him the spear-fiamed son of Phyleus, on his part, 
coming near, smote on the back of the head with liis sharp 
spear ; the steel cut through his teeth imder hia tongue. la 
Uie dust he fell, and caught the cold steel in his teetL 

But Euiypylus, son of Evsemon, slew noble Hypsenor, son 
of magnanimous Dolopion, who was priest of Scaniander, and 
was honoured as a god by the people ; him, as he was flying 
before him, Euiypylus, then, the illustrious son of Evaemon, 
struck in the shoulder in his flight, ru&liing on with hia 
sword, and cut off his heavy hand : then tlio gory hand fell 
in the field ; but blood-red death and stem fiite seized his eyes. 

Thus they on their part laboured in the violent fight. But 
you would not have known the son of l?ydeus, to which side 
he belonged, whether he was mixed with the Trojans or with 
the Greeks. For ho rushed through the plain, like unto a 

' A doubtful line, but probably referring to an oracle by which the 
IVojans were recommended to avoid maritime ofluirs. Cf. Prod. 
Chnsstom. p. 472, ed. Gaisf. 
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riyer swollon by monntain-streams, which flowing rapidly ^ 
throws down bridges : and this, neither the fortified dams 
can restrain, nor the fences of the richly-blooming fields 
check, as it comes suddenly, when the rain-storm of Joyo 
bears down heavily : many hopeful works of vigorous youths 
are wont to fall by it. Thus by the son of Tydeus were the 
dose phalanxes of the Trojans thrown into confusion*; nor did 
they withstand him, although being numerous. 

When, therefore, Pandarua^ the illustrious son of Lycaon, 
saw him rushing tlm)ugh the field, discomfiting the phalanxes ^ 
before him, he drew his crooked bow, and smote him rushing 
on, striking him upon the right shoulder [on] the cavity of 
the corslet : the bitter shaft fiew on and broke through to 
the othe^ side; and the corslet was stained with blood. 
Whereupon the illustrious son of Lycaon exclaimed aloud : 

" Ruw on, ye magnanimous Trojans, spurrers of steeds ; ; 
for the bravest of the Greeks is wounded ; nor do I think 
that he will long endure the violent arrow, if king Apollo, 
the son of Jove, really urged me proceeding from Lycia.** 

Thus he spoke, vaunting ; but him [Diomede] the swift 
arrow did not subdue : but having retreated, he stood before 
his horses and chariot, and thus accosted Sthenelus^ son of 
Gaponeus: 

"Haste, dear son of Capaneus, descend j&om thy chariot^ 
that thou mayest draw fi-om my shoulder the bitter shaft.** 

Thus he spoke, and Sthenelus leaped from his chariot to 
the ground, and, standing by him, drew the swift, deeply- 
piercing arrow forth from his dioulder, and the blood spurted 
out through the twisted mail Then Diomede, brave in 
battle, prayed : 

"Hear me, O daughter of tegis-bearing Jove, unwearied, 
if ever favouring thou stoodest by me and my sire' in the 
hostile fight, now in turn befriend me, O Minerva. And 
grant me to slay this man, and that he may approach within 
tiie aim of my spear, who being beforehuid has struck me, 
and boosts, and says that I shall not long behold the brilliant 
light of the sun.** 

Thus he spoke, praying, and Pallas Minerva heard him, 
and made light his limbs, his feet, and his hands above, and ^ 
standing near him, spoke winged words : 

q2 
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** With confidence, now, O Diomede, fight against the 
Trojans ; for into thy soul have I sent that intrepid ances- 
tral might, such as the shield-hrandishing knight l^deua 
was wont to possess : and moreover I have taken away the 
darkness ftt)m thine eyes^ which hefore was upon them, that 
thou mayest discern a god and also a man. Wherefore now, 
if any divinity come hither, making trial of thee, do thou by 
no means fight against any other immortal gods; but if 
Yenus, daughter of Jove, should come into battle, wound her 
at all events with the sharp brass." 

Thus on her part having spoken, azure-eyed Minerva de- 
parted : but the son of Tydeus, returning again, was mixed 
with the van ; and ardent as he before was in spirit to fight 
against the Trojans, then^ indeed, thrice as much* courage 
possessed him. Like aA a lion, whom the shepherd in the 
countiy, by his fieecy sheep, has grazed indeed, wliile over- 
leaping the court-yaid, but has not killed ; he [the shepherd] 
has merely roused his ardour ; but afterwards he ventures no 
-farther aid, but on the contrary retires within the fold, while 
the sheep, deserted, fiy in consternation. These, indeed, ara 
huddled in masses one upon another, but he [the lion] leaps 
joyfully from the lofty fold. ^ So was brave Diomede joyfully 
mixed with the Trojans. 

Then he slew AstynoQa^ and Hypenor the shepherd of tho 
people : havhig smote tho one abovo tho pap with tho bi*azon 
lance, but the other he smote with his huge sword on the 
collar-bone at the shoulder, and separated the shoulder from 
the neck and back. These, indeed, he left^ but rushed on 
Abas and Polyidus, the sons of Eurydamas, the aged inter- 
preter of dreams ; to whom going to the war, the old man 
did not interpret their dreams ; but brave Diomede spoiled 
them when slain. Then he went against Xanthus and Thoon, 
the sons of Phsenops, both deai*ly cherished ;^ but he was 
worn by sad old age, and did not beget another son to leave 
over his possessions. These, then^ Diomede slew, and took 
their life from both, but to their father left grief and moumfiil 
cores, since he did not receive them returning alive fi'om battle ; 
but his next of kin' divided tho inheritance amongst them. 

^ A very doubtful line. 

' Cr. Buttm. Leiil. p. .Ml. 

' Schol. : Xtipuaralf ol rby x*ip^^ oUov Btavtfiofttvoi KXijpovSfioi* 
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Then he aeueed Echemon and Chrominfl^ two eons of Dar* 
danian Priam, being in one chariot. As when a lion, leaping 
amidift the herd, has broken the neck of a heifer or of an ox 
paatnring in a thicket ; so did the son of TTdens forcibly dis- 
lodge them both from the chariot against their wills, and 
then spoiled them of their arms. But the steeds he gave to 
his companions, to diiye to the shira. 

But him iBneas beheld devastatmg the ranks of men, and 
he hastened to go both through the battle and the din of 
spears, seeking godlike Pandarus^ if anywhere he might find 
him. He found the blameless and valiant son of Lycaon, 
and stood before him, and spoke [this] word to him : 

" O Pandarus, where are thy bow and thy winged shafts, 
and thy renown, with which no man here at least contends 
with thee, nor docs any person in Lycia boast to be braver 
than thou t But come, having raised thy hands to Jove, aim 
an arrow against this man, (whoever he be, who is thus pre- 
vailing, and who has already wrought many ills against the 
Trojans, since he has relaxed the knees of many and of brave), 
unless ho be some cod, wrathful against the Trojans, angiy 
on account of saorinces [not offered] : and unless the severe 
wrath of a deity be upon us.** 

Him the illustrious son of Lycaon answered in turn ? 
^iBneas, counsellor of the brazen-mailed Trojans^ I assimilate 
him in all respects to the warlike son of Tydeus, recognizing- 
him by his riiield and oblong helmet, and looking on his 
steeds : but I do not know certainly whether he be a god 
But if this man, whom I speak o^ be the warlike son of 
Tydeus^ he does not perform these frantic deeds without 
divine aid, but some one of the immortals stands near, 
wrapped round as to his shoulders^ in a cloud, who hAs 
turned into another course the swift shaft just about to hit 
him. For but just now I aimed an arrow at him, and struck 
him on the right shoulder, entirely through the cavity of his 
corslet ; and I thought I should hurl him down to Pluto ; 
yet did I not altogether subdue him ; some god, of a truth, 
is wrathfriL And steeds and chariots are not present, which 
I might ascend : but somewhere in the palaces of Lycaon 

ApoU. Lex. p. 854 ; Ol /lacp^iv irpoofiKovrtc Kard ylvoc, xal x^P^ 
6rra r&v avviyyvc tJt xp^^ra KXtipovoftovvrig, 
^ Cf. Hor. Od. i. 2, 31 : " Nabe candentes hiimerof tmietiu." . 
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[are] eleven chariotB^ beautiful, newly-built, lately made : 
coyerings are spread around them : and beside each of them 
stand steeds yoked in pairs, eating white barley and wheat. 
Of a truth the aged warrior Lycaon gave me, on setting out^ 
very many commands in his well-built palaces : he ordered 
me, having ascended my steeds and my duariot, to command 
the Trojans in the fierce conflicts; but I heeded him not 
(and truly it would have been much better), sparing my 
-steeds, lest they, accustomed to feed largely, should want 
food, to my cost,^ the men being shut up [in the city]. Thus 
I left them ; but I have come on foot to Ti'oy, relying on my 
bow and arrows, but these were not destined to profit ma 
For lately I aimed [a shaft] at two chiefs, at the son of 
Tydeus and the son of Atreus ; and having struck, I drew 
blood manifestly from both ; but I roused them the mora 
Therefore, with evil &te I took down my curved bow fix>m 
the peg, on that day when I led the Trojans to pleasant 
Jlium, doing a favour to divine Hector. But if I shall re- 
turn, and shall with these eyes behold my country, and my 
wife, and my lofty-roofed great palace, immediately may 
aome hostile man cut off my head, if I do not put this bow 
into the shining fire, having broken it with my hands ; for it 
attends on me to no purpose.^ 

Him then /Rneais the leader of the Trojans, addressed in 
turn : '^ Speak not so : but it will not be otherwise, before 
that we twain, with horses and chariot, going against this 
man, make trial of him with arms. But come, ascend my 
.chariot ; that thou mayest see of what kind are the steeds of 
TroB, skilful in the plain to pursue rapidly hei'e and there^ 
and to retreat ; they also shall bring us safu again to the city, 
if Jove will a second time afibrd glory to Diomede, the son of 
Tjdexia, But oome, take the whip now, and the shining 
reins, and I will descend from the chariot, that I may fight ; 
or do thou await this man, and the steeds shall be my core.** 

Him then the illustrious son of Lycaon answered in tura t 
^ .^Blneas^ do thou thyself hold the reins and thy own steeds : 
the better will they bear along the curved chariot under their 
accustomed charioteer, if we shall fly back from the son of 
Tydeus ; lest they, taking fright, should become restive, and 
be imwilling to bear us away from the war, missing thy voice^ 
, ' Obienre the force of /loi. 
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and Uie son of magnanimoiui Tydeus, raahing on to, should 
slay ourselyes, and driye away thy -Bolid-Hoofed sieeds. Bat 
do thon thyself driye the.dbariot and thy own steeds, but 
with my sharp sp^ar will I reoeire him adyandng.*' 

Thus haying said, ascending the yariegated dukriot, they 
directed the swift steeds impetuously against the son of 
Tydeus. But Bthenelus, the illustrious son of Capaneus, 
peroeiyed them, and immediately to the son of Tydeus he 
spoke winged words : 

" Diom^e, son of Tydeus, most dear to my soul, I peroeiye 
two valiant men eager to fight against thee, possessing im- 
mense might ; one, indeed, well-akilled in the bow,^ Pandarus, 
.and moreover he boasts to be the son of Lycaon, and /Rneas, 

Ewhol boasts to be bom the son of magnanimous Anchises; 
rat Venus is his mother. But come, let us now retire, having 
•ascended our horses, nor thus, I pray thee, run furiously 
through the van, lest thou shouldst lose thy dear life.** 

But bim sternly regardinff, brave Diomede thus addressed : 
^ Talk not to me of retreat,^ since I think thou wilt not per- 
•suade me. It becomes not my nature to fight in a skulking 
manner, nor to tremble ; as yet my strength is unimpaired. I 
am averse to mount the chiuiot, but even as I am will I ad- 
vance to meet them: spear-brandishing Minerva does not 
^fier me to tremble. Never shall the swift horses bear these 
twain both back again from us, supposing even one of them 
shall escape. But another thing I teU thee, and do thou lay 
it up in thy soul, if most prudent Minerva should grant me 
the glory to kill both^ then do thou detain here these swift 
steeds, stretching forth the reins from the rim, and, mindful, 
rush u|)on the horses of ^neas, and drive them from the 
Trojans to the well-greaved Greeks. For they are of that 
breed which far-seeing Jove gave as a price to Tros for his 
son Ganymede; wherefore they are the best of steeds, as 
many as are under the east and the sun. From this breed 
Anchises, king of men, stole them, having supplied mares 
without the koowledge of Laomedon : of the breed of these 
six were foaled in his courts. Beserving four himself, he 

' This bold chan^ of construction, where one would have expected riv 
fiku, rbv iif has been noticed by Lesbonax, p. 186. 

* Bnt Anthon, I think, with more spirit, renders this, " Speak not at 
all fearward." 
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nourifihed them at the manger, and two, skilled in rousing 
'terror, he gave to .^Sneas. If we can take these, we shaU 
have borne away excellent gloiy.** 

Thus they were speaking such things to each other j but 
the others soon drew near, urging onward their swift steeds. 
The illustrious son of Lycaon first accosted Diomedo : 

" Stout-hearted, warlDLO-minded, son of iUustrious T^deui^ 
certainly my swift shaft, my bitter arrow has not slain thee. 
Now again will I try with my spear, whether I can hit my 
mark."" 

He said, and brandishing [it], he sent forth his long>- 
shadowed spear, and struck the shield of Iodides : but the 
brazen spear flying straight through, approached the corslet 
Then the son of Lycaon shouted loudly over lum : 

"Thou art wounded in the flank, through and through^ 
nor do I think thou wilt endure it much longer: but to 
me hast thou given great glory." 

But him the valiant son of l^deus^ undisturbed, ad- 
dressed: "Thou hast erred, nor hast thou reached thine 
aim;^ but I certainly think thou wilt not cease, till one 
of you at least, having fidlen, shall satiate Man^ the warrior 
of the bullVhide shield, with his blood.** 

Thus havinff spoken, he hurled forth [his lance], and Mi- 
nerva directed the weapon to his nose, near the eye; and 
it passed quite through his white teeth : and then unwea- 
ried, the brass cut the root of his tongue, and the point 
came out at the bottom of his chin. From his chariot he 
fell, and his variegated, shining ^ arms resounded upon him ; 
but his swift-footed steeds started aside through finght, and 
there were his soul and strength dissolved, .tineas then 
bounded down with his shield and long spear, fearing lest 
the Greeks by any means. should take the body away from 
him. He walked round it, therefore^ like a lion, confiding 
in his strength : and before him he stretched out his lance, 
and his shi^d equal on all sides^ shouting dreadfully, eager 
to slay him, whoever might come against him. But the 
son of Tydeua seized in his grasp a hand-stone, a hugo 
afiair, such as no two men could carry, such at least as 

> This is the best manner of ezpresdng iha fiill meaning of rvx^/ii. 

' /. e. given a mortal wound. 

* Bat Buttm. Lexii. p. 65 prefen "agOe," 1. 1. easilj-wielded. 
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mortals are now ; but he even alone easily wielded it. With 
it he struck iBneas on the hip, where the thigh Ib turned 
in the hip ; — ^they call it the socket ; — the socket he smote 
violently, and broke besides both tendons, and the rugged 
stone tore off the skin. But the hero having fallen on his 
knees, remained so, and supported himself with his strong 
hand upon the ground, and dark night veiled his eyes. 

And there, of a truth, JBneas, tibe king of men, had pe- 
rished, unless Yenus, the daughter of Jove, had quickly i)er« 
oeived him, his mother, who brought him forth to An* 
duses as he fed his oxen ; ^ but around her own dear son 
she spread her white arms, and before him she extended 
the folds of her shining robe, as a fence against arrowy 
lest any of the swifl-horsed Greeks having cast the sted 
into his breast, should take away his life. She, indeed, 
stealthily bore off her beloved son from the battle. Nor 
was the son of Capaneus forgetful of those commands which 
warlike Diomede gave him : but he detained his own solid- 
hoofed steeds apart from the tumult, having stretched forth 
the reins from the rim; and rushing forward, drove from 
the Trojans to the well-greaved Greeks the beautiful-maned 
steeds of iEncos, and gave them to Deipylus, his beloved 
companion (whom he honoured above all his coevals, because 
he possessed in his mind sentiments congenial with himself), 
to drive them to the hollow ships: but the hero himself 
having ascended his chariot, took the splendid reins; and 
instantly drove his solid-hoofed steeds afler the son of Tydeus 
with ardour; but Diomede pursued Venus with the cruel 
steel,^ knowing that she was an unwarlike goddess, nor [one] 
of those goddesses who administer the war of men, neither 
Minerva, nor city-destroying Bellona. But when he had 
now overtaken her, having pursued her through a great 

' Cf. Theocrit. i. 105 1 Oh Xkytrat rdv Kvwpitf 6 /SovcAoc, tpin wor' 
'iSdv, "Epirt iror' 'Ayxlcav, See Hjmn. in Yener. 54, tqq. ; and 
Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol. 1. p. 73. 

' It is well Icnown that these battles and wonndings of toe gods gave lo 
ranch scandal to Plato, that he wished to cast Homer out of his republic, 
ranch to (he indignation of Heradidet Ponticns, AUeg. Horn. p. 511. 
The fathers of the early chnrdi made no small use of Plato's opinion on 
thiahead. Cf. Enseb. P. E. il. 10; Tertnll. Apol. § xir. t Augnstin, 
C. D. ii. 14 ; Minncius Felix, 22; who all make nse of his testimony aa 
in argument against Paganism. See Coleridge, Classic Poets, p. 64, 
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crowd, then the son of magnanimous TydefOB, having stretched 
forward, wounded the feeble [goddees] inthe extremity of the 
hand, bounding on with the £arp brass. Instantly the spear 
pierced through the skin^ through her ambrosial robe (which 
the Graces thetnselyes had wrought), at the extremity [of 
the hand] above the pabn. Immortal blood flowed from 
the goddess, ichor, such, to wit^ as flows from the blessed 
gods. For they eat not bread, nor drink dark wine ; there- 
ibre are they bloodless^ and are called immortal But she 
screaming aloud, cast her son frt>m her: and him Phoebus 
Apollo rescued in his hands in a sable doud, lest any of 
the swift-horsed Greeks, casting the steel into his breast^ 
should take away his liife. But warlike Diomede shouted 
loudly after her : ^ 

" Withdraw, O daughter of Jove^ from war and battle. Is 
it not sufficient that thou dost practise deception upon 
feeble women 9 But if thou wilt go to the war, I certainly 
think thou wilt hereafb^ dread biEtttle, even though thou 
but hearest of it elsewhere." 

Tlius he spoke : but she departed, distracted [with pain], 
for she was grievously exhauiated. But swift-footed Ins 
having taken her, led her outside the crowd, oppressed with 
griefe j but she began to turn livid as to her beauteous skin. 
Then she found impetuous Mars sitting at the loft of the 
battle ; and his spear and swift horses had been enveloped 
in darkness. But she, Mling on her knees, with many en- 
treaties besought from her de^ brother his goldon-frontleted 
steeds: 

«Dear brother, render me a service, and give me thy 
steeds^ that I may go to Olympus, where is the seat of the 
immortals. I am grievously oppressed with a wound which 
a mortal man, the son of l^deus, inflicted on me, who now 
would fight even with father Jove." 

' Thus she spoke : but Mars gave her the golden-frontloted 
steeds. But she mounted the chariot, grieving in her heart ; 
and Iris mounted beside her, and took the reins in her 
liandfif, and scouiged them to go on, and they flew not un- 
willingly. And immediately then they reached the scat 
of the gods, the lofty Olympus. . There nimble, swift- 
footed .Iris stayed the steeds, having loosed them fi'om the 
chariot, and set before them ambrosicd fodder. But the godr 
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desB YemiB fell at the knees of lier mother Dione ; and she 
^^Ibraced her daughter in her arms, and soothed her -with 
her hand, and addressed her, and said : 

"Which of the heavenly gods, beloved daughter, has wan* 
torly done such things to thee, as if thou hadst openly 
wrought some evil 1 " 

But her laughter-loving Venus answered : ''The son of 
Tjrdeus, haughty Diomede, has wounded me, because I waa 
withdrawing from battle my beloved son JBneas, who is by 
&r most dear to me of alL For it is no longer the destruc- 
tive contest of Trojans and of Qreeks ; but now the Greeks 
^ht even with the immortals.** 

But her Dione, divine one of goddesses, answered : " En- 
dure, my daughter, and bear up, although grieved ; for 
many of us, possessing Olympian habitations^ have in times 
past endured pains at the hand of men,^ imposing heavy 
griefs on one another. Mars, in the first place, endured it, 
when Otus icuid valiant Ephialtes, the sons of Aloeus, bound 
him in a strong chain. He was chained in a brazen prison 
for thirteen months : and perhaps Mars, insatiate of war, 
had perished there, had not his stepmother, all-fidr Ecribcea^ 
told it to Mercury; but he stole Mars away, already ex- 
hausted, for the cruel chain subdued him. Juno also suf- 
fered, when the brave son of Amphitryon smote her in the 
right breast with a throe-pronged shaft Then most irre- 
mediable pain seized her. Amongst these Pluto also en- 
dured a swift shaft, when the same hero, the son of aegis- 
bearing Jove, afflicted him with pains at Pylos amongst the 
dead, having wounded him. But he went to the palaoe of 
Jove, and the lofty Olympus, grieving in his heart, and 
transfixed with pains; for the shaft had pierced into his 
huge shoulder, and tortured his souL But Proon healed 
him, sprinkling pain-assuaging remedies, for he was not at 
all mortal Audacious, regardless one I who felt no com- 
punction in doing lawless deeds, — who with his bow vio- 
lated the gods that dwell in Olympus. But against thee 

■ Speaking of thete humiliations of the gods, Grote, Hist. t. i. p. 78, 
Well ODserres : ** The god who serves is ror a time degraded ; but the 
supreme god who commands the servitude is in the like proportion exalted, 
whilst the idea of some sort of order and goremment among theae soper^ 
jiaman beings was nerer loft sight of." 
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azure-eyed goddess Minerva has excited this man. Infatuate | 
jior does the son of l^deus know this in his mind, that 
he is by no means long-lived who fights with the immor* 
tals, nor ever at his knees will sons lisp a fiither s name, 
as he returns from war and dreadful battle. Therefore, let 
the son of l^deus now, though he be very brave, have 
a care, lest a better than thou fight with hun : lest at a 
iuture time ^gialea, the very prudent daughter of Adrastus^ 
the noble spouse of horse-taming Diomede, grieving, should 
rouse her servants from sleep, longing for the husband of 
her youth, the bravest of the Greeks." 

She spoke, and with her palms wiped off the ichor from 
her hand : the hand was healed, and the severe pains miti- 
gated. But then Minerva and Juno looking on, provoked 
Satumian Jove with heart-cutting words ; but amidst them 
azure-eyed goddess Minerva thus began speaking : 

^ Father Jove, wilt thou indeed be angry with me on aor 
count of what I shall say f Surely it must be that Yenus^ 
inspiring some one of the Grecian women with a desire of 
accompanying the Trojans, whom now she exceedingly loves^ 
while caressing one of those fair-robed Grecian women, has 
torn her delicate hand against a golden buckle." 

Thus she spoke : but the father of men and gods smiled, 
and having called, he thus accosted golden Yenus : 

''Not to thee, daughter mine, are intrusted warlike 
works ; but do thou confine thyself to the desirable offices of 
marriage, and all these things shall be a care to swift Mars 
and to Minerva." 

Thus they, indeed, were speaking such things to each 
other. But Diomede, doughty in the din of battle, rushed 
upon /Rneas, conscious that Apollo himself held over him his 
hands. But he revered not the mighty god, for he always 
longed to slay /Rneas, and despoil him of his glorious armour. 
Thrice then, immediately, he rushed on, eager to slay him, 
and thrice Apollo repelled his shield wit£ violence ; but 
when at length the fourth time he rushed on, like a god, the 
fiir-darting Apollo menacing terribly, addressed him : *' Con- 
sider, O son of Tydeus, and retire, nor wish to think things 
equal with the gods ; for the race of the immortal gods and 
of men walking on the earth is in nowise similar." 

Thus he spoke : but the son of l^deus retired a little^ 
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dvoiding the vmih of fiur-darting Apollo. But Apollo placed 
^neas apart from the crowd, in sacred Fergamas, where hiB 
temple was.^ Latona and shafV-rejoiGing IHana healed him 
in the mighty shrine, and adorned him with glory. But 
silver-bowed Apollo formed a phantom like onto .^neas him- 
self and such in arms. Around the phantom the Trojans 
and the noble Greeks smote on each others* breasts the well- 
orbed ox-liide shields, and the light bucklers. Then at length 
Phoebus Apollo addressed impetuous Mars : 

" Mars ! Mars 1 man-slaughterer, gore-tainted, wall-batter- 
ing I wouldst not thou now, meeting this man, the son of 
Tjdeus, withdraw him from the battle, who would even now 
fight with father Jove ? First, indeed, in close combat, he 
wounded Ycnus in the hand, at the wrist; but then he 
rushed on mc, like unto a god." 

Thus having spoken, he sat down on lofty Fergamus ; but 
destructive Mars aroused the ranks of the Trojans, going 
through them, assimilating himself to Acamus, the swift 
leader of the Tliracians, and thus he harangued the Jove- 
nourished sons of Friam : 

" Ye sons of Priam, Jove-nourished king, how long will ye 
yet suffer the jicople to be slain by the Greeks ? Is it until 
they fight aroimd the well-made gates ? A hero lies pros- 
trate, whom we honoured equaUy with noble Hector, the son 
of magnanimous Anchises. But come, let us rescue from the 
tumult our excellent companion." 

Thus having spoken, he excited the might and courage of 
each. Then Saipedon much rebuked noble Hector : 

'' Hector, where now has that strength gone, which then 
didst formerly possess ? Thou saidst, I ween, that thou 
alone, with thy kindred and thy brothers, couldst defend the 
city without the forces and allies. Now I can neither see 
nor perceive any of these ; but they crouch down, like dogs 
about a lion : we, on the contrary, who are here mere allies, 
bear the brunt of the fight. Even I, being thine ally, have 
come from a very great distance ; for far off is Lycia, at 
eddying Xanthus, where I left my beloved wife and my 
infant son, and many possessions, which he who is poor 

I ** On the Trojan citadel of Pergamos itself was a temple of Apollo, 
with Diana and Latona ; and hence Homer representi these three- aettiet 
•s protecting the falliog city." — MuUer, Dorians, toI. 1. p. ^48. 
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ooyets : but I, nevertheless, exhort tlia Lydans, and I am 
ready myself to fight with that hero ; and yet there is not- 
here to me such store as the Greeks can carry or lead ofL 
But thou standest still, and dost not exhort even the other 
forces to stand and to de£end their wives. [Bewarerl, lest 
perchanoe, as though ensnared in the meshes of an aU-cap- 
turing net, thou become a prey and a spoil to hostile men : 
for quickly will they destroy thy well-inhabited city. Bui 
it behoves thee, both night and day, to interest thyself in all 
these matters, beseeching the chie& of thy far-summoned allies 
to persevere with ardour, and forego their violent strife.** 

Thus spoke Sarpedon, but his speech gnawed the soul of 
Hector, and imme^tely he leaped from his chariot with his 
armour to the ground, and brandishing his sharp spears, ha 
went in all dirisctions through the army, exhorting them to 
battle ; and he stirred up a grievous conflict. They then 
rallied and stood against the Greeks ; but the Greeks^ in 
dose array, withstood them, nor fled. 
• And as the wind scatters the chaff* about the sacred 
threshing-floors, when men are winnowing [it], and when 
yellow Ceres is separating both the grain and the cha£^ as 
the winds rush along ; and the chaff-heaps^ grow white f]X)m 
beneath ; thus then the Greeks became white with the dust 
from above, which indeed through them, as they again were 
mingled in the combat, the feet of the steeds struck up [from 
the ground! to the brazen heaven ; for the charioteers woi'e 
turning back. But they directed the strength of their hands 
straight forward ; and fierce Mars spread a vapour over the 
battle, aiding the Trojans^ going about everywhere, execut- 
ing the commands of golden-sworded Phoebus Apollo, who 
ordered him to excite the courage of the Trojans^ whenever he 
should see Pallas Minerva departing ; for she was an ally to the 
Greeks. But he sent forth^ZEhieas fr^m his very rich shrine, and 
infused strength into the breast of the shepherd of the people. 

Then JSneas placed himself amidst his companions ; but 
they rejoiced when they saw him approaching alive and 
unhurt and having exceUent strengtL They did not^ how- 
ever, ask any questions ; for a different labour did not permit, 
which the silver-bowed god and man-slaughtering Mars, 
and Strife insatiably raging; had excited. But them the^ 
' But cf. Schol. ol t6koi lig oOc td dxvpa Uwinrii, 
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QreekSy the two Ajaoea, and XJljsBes' and Diomede, urffed 
on to fight. But they, even by themBelye% feared neither 
the violent attacks^ of the Trojans, nor their shouts : but 
remained firm, like unto clouds, which the son of Saturn^' 
dinring a calm, has placed upon the lofty mountains; at rest, 
when the might of Boreas sleeps,^ and of the other impetuous 
winds, which, blowing with shnll blasts, disperse the ^ladowy 
clouds. Thus the Greeks awdited the Trojans, standing fimii 
nor fled. But the son of Atreus kept hurrying through the 
host, exhorting them much : 

''O friends, be men, and assume a Taliant hearty and feel 
shame' towards each other through the fierce engagements : 
for more of those men who dread shame are safe, than are 
slain ; but from frigitiyes neither does any gloiy arise, nor 
any assistance.** 

He spoke, and darted with his spear quickly, and struck 
Deicoon, son of Fergasis, a warrior chie^ the companion of 
magnanimous .tineas, whom the Trojans honoured equally 
wi& the sons of Priam ; sinoe he was prompt to fight amidst 
the van. Him then king Agamemnon struck in the shield 
with his spear, but it [the shield] did not repel the spear, for 
even through this it passed onwards, and pierced him through 
the belt, at the lower part of the stomach. And he made a 
crash as he fell, and his arms rattled over him. 

Here then iBneas slew some brave heroes of the Greeks, — 
Crethon and Ondlochus, the sons of Diodes : their &ther, 
indeed, rich in sustinence,^ dwelt in well-built Fhene ; but 
his origin was from the river Alpheus, which flows widely 
through the land of the Pyliana Alpheus begat Orsilochus^ 
a prince over many men ; but Orsilochus begat magnanimous 
Diocles ; and of Diodes were bom two sons, Crethon and 
Orsilochus, well skilled in all kinds of battle. These, indeed, 
in the bloom of youth, in their sable ships followed with the 
Aigives to Ilium famed for noble steeds, seeking honour for 

* Such leems to be the force of the plural pUiQ, 

' <' Ascending, whQe the north wind deeps."— Milton, P. L. ii. 489. 

* /. €, be ashamed to fly or gire way. Compare Plato, Srmpos. p. 31 7» 
F. G. cd. Liem., where he dwells upon the adrantages of mends fighting 
together, as rendering men ashamed of any cowardly action. 

* This constmction with the genitire is very common in Latin. Virg. 
Georg. ii. 468 : " diTcs opom." ^n. i. 18 ; Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 31 ; Od. It. 
8, 5 ; SiUns, i. 393. 
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the Bona of Atreua^ Agamemnon and Menelans : but there 
the end of death overshadowed them. 

They two,^ just as two lions have been reared under their 
dam, amid the thickets of a deep wood, on a mountain's 
heights ; they in process of tune seizing oxen and fat sheep^ 
lay waste the stalls of men, till at length they are themselves 
killed by the hands of men with the sharp brass ; such these 
two, subdued by the hands of jSIneas, fell like lofty firs. 
Then Menolaus^ brave in the din of war, pitied them fidlen, 
and went through the van, equipped in shining brasa^ bran* 
dishing his spear ; for Mars kindled his strength, with the 
design that he should be subdued by the hands of /TSneas. 

But him Antilochus, son of magnanimous Nestor, beheld, 
and proceeded through the van, for he feared much for the 
shepherd of the people, lest he should suffer anything, and 
greatly disappoint them of [the fruits of] their labour. And 
now they were stretching forth their hands and sharp spears 
against each other, eager to fight ; but Antilochus stood very 
near the shepherd^ of the people. But JSneas, though a brisk 
warrior, remained not, when he beheld the two heroes 
standing near each other. When, therefore, they had drawn 
the dead bodies' to the people of the Oreeks, they gave the 
miserable pair into the lumds of their companions ; and they 
themselves, returning back, fought in the van. 

Then they slew I^laemenea^ equal to Mars, general of the 
magnanimous shielded Paphlagonians. Him indeed the son 
of Atreus^ spear-renowned Menelaus, wounded with a spear, 
as he stood, having smote him on the collar-bone. But An* 
tilochus on his part smote the charioteer Mydon, his brave 
attendant^ the son of Atymnias (now he was in the act of 
turning his solid-hoofed steeds), having struck him with a 
hand-stone on the elbow ; immediately the reina^ white with 
ivory, fell from his hands on the ground in the dust But 
Antilochus^ rushing on, smote him with his sword in the 
temple, and panting he fell from the well-made chariot^ head* 
long in the dust, on Ms head and his shoulders. Very long 
he stood (for he fell on deep sand), till the two horses, stiikiug 

' The order is, rwyc, oiw Xlovrc 0vw. Anthon refers to Kuhner, 
443, 4, p. 97, Jelfi TnuulatioD. 
' See note on Ter. 50. 
• Of the ions of Diodea. 
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liim, caBt him to the ground in the dust : but Antilochus 
lashetl them on, and drove them to the army of the Oreekfi. 

But them Hector discerned through theranks, and rushed 
on them, vociferating, and with him followed the brave pha- 
lanxes of the Trojana Mors and venerable Bellona led 
them j she, on the one hand, bearing with her tumultuous 
Din, but Mars, on the other, brandished a huge spear in his 
hands. At one time, indeed, he paced before Hector, at 
anotlicr after him. 

But him Diomede, brave in fight, seeing, trembled As 
when a man, xmoertoin of his course, passing over a great 
])lain, has stopped at a swiH-flowiug river, running into tbe 
sea, beholding it boiling with foam, and retreats back in 
haste : so then did the son of Tydeus retire, and he said to 
the host : 

" O friends, how do we all admire noble Hector, that he is 
both a spearman and a daring warrior ! But with him one 
at least of the gods is ever jiresent, who wards off death ; 
even now Mars in person stands by him like unto a mortid 
man. But retreat back, [with your faces] turned always to 
the Trojans, nor desire to fight valiantly against the gocls." 

Thus then he said : but the Trojans advanced very near 
them. There Hector slew two heroes skilled in battle, Me- 
nesthes and Anchialus, being in one cliariot. But mighty 
Telamonian Ajax pitied them falling ; and advancing ho 
stood very near them, and launched with his sliining s|iear, 
and smote Amphius, son of Selngus, who, exceedingly rich in 
])roperty and crops, dwelt in Piesus. But fate had led him as 
an ally to Priam and liis sons. Him Telamonian Ajax smote 
on the belt, and the long-shadowed spear was fixed in the pit 
of his stomach. Falling, he made a crash, and illustrious 
Ajax ran up to him, about to spoil piim of] Ids armour ; but 
the Trojans )K>ured upon him sharp spears, sliining all around, 
and his shield received many. But he, pressing on him with 
his heel, drew from the body his brazen spear ; however, he 
was not able to take off from his shoidders any other beauti- 
ful armour, for he was pressed u|)on with weapons. He also 
dreade<l the stout defence of haughty Trojans,^ who, both 

' Cf. Lex. Scg. 6, p. 33G. Bekk. : AyipiaxoQ, otfivb^, v«-(^6irriyct 
dpatrvc. On the different and doubtful etymolofpes of this word, 
Albert! on Hesjch. t. i. p. 44, and Buttm. Leiil. p. 19, tq. 

H 
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numerous and doughty, stood around, stretching forth their 
spears^ and who drove him away from them, although being 
mighty, and valiant, and renowned. But he, retiring, was 
repelled by foroe. 

Thus they, oh the one hand, toiled through the violent 
conflict. But violent fiite urged on Tlepolemus, the brave 
and great son of Herculean against godlike ■ Sarpedon.* But 
when they, the son and grandson of cloud-collecting Jove, 
were now rushing against one another, Tlepolemus first ad- 
dressed him [Sarpedon] : 

'^Sarpedon, chief of the Lyoians, what nocossity is there 
for thee, being a man unskilled in war, to tremble heref 
Falsely do they say that thou art the ofispring of (egis- 
bearing Jove, since thou art for inferior to those heroes, 
who were of Jove, in the time of ancient men. But what 
sort do they say that Hercules was, my bold-minded, lion- 
hearted father f who formei'ly coming hitlior, on account of 
the steeds of Laomedon, with six fihijis only, and with a 
few men, laid waste the city of Ilium, and widowed its 
8treet& But thou hast an ignoble mind, and thy forces are 
perishing away; nor do I t£ink that thou wilt be an as- 
sistance to the Tix)jans, having come from Lycia, not ovou 
if thou be exceedingly valiant ; but that, slain by mo, thou 
wilt pass through the gates of Hades.** 

But him Saipedon, leader of the Lydans, in rotmn ac- 
costed : "Tlepolemus^ he indeed overturned saci'od Ilium, 
through the folly of the hero, iamous Laomedon, who re- 
proved with harsh language him who had deserved well, 
nor did he give back the steeds, on account of which he camo 
from afar. But I tell thee that here slaughter and gloomy 
death will beMl thee at my hands ; and that, subdued by 
my spear, thou wilt give glory to me, and a spirit to steed- 
&med^ Fhita** 

Thus fflpoke Sarpedon : but Tlepolemus raised his ashen 
spear^ and from their hands, at the same moment, flew the 
long spears. Sarpedon, on his part^ struck the centre of [his 
adversary's] necl^ and the grievous weapon passed right 
through ; and gloomy night overspread liis eyes. But Tic- 

* An epithet probably deriTediroin the steeds (** inferni rmptoris equos,*' 
Claadian, de R. P. i. 1) employed ia the abductioa of Proserpine. 
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])olerau8 in tlio meantime had struck Sarpedon in the lefb 
thigh with his long spear ; and the spear, rushing with Tio> 
lence, passed tliroughi grazing the bone : but his father as yet 
averted deatli. 

His noble companions bore godlike Sarpedon from the 
battle ; but the long spear, trailed along with him^ pained 
him ; but this no one of them hastening noticed, nor thought 
of extracting from his thigh the ashen spear, that he might 
ascend the chariot ; for such anxiety did his attendants 
entertain for him. But on the other side the well-greaved 
Greeks carried Tlepolemus from the fight ; and divine 
Ulysses, possessing an enduring heart, perceived them, and. 
his soul was stirred within 'him. And then he anxiously 
pondered in his mind and soul, whether he should pursue 
&rther the son of loud-thundering Jove, or should take 
away the lives of many more Lydans. But it was not fated, 
for magnanimous Ulysses to slay the brave son of Jove with 
the sharp spear. Therefore Minerva turned his thoughts 
towards the multitude of the Lycian& Then he slew Ccc- 
ranus, and Alastor, and Chromius, and Alcander, and Hft- 
lius, and Nob'mon, and Prytanis. And yet more Lycians 
would noble Uljrsses have slain, had not mighty crest- 
tossing Hector quickly perceived him. He therefore went 
through the van, armed in shining brass, bearing terror to 
the Greeks : 'then Sarpedon, the son of Jove, rejoiced at 
him approaching, and spoke [this] mournful address : 

^O son of Priam, I pray thee, suffer me not to lie a 
prey to the Greeks, but aid me. Even then ^ let life for- 
sake me in thy city ; since I was not destined to gladden 
my dear wife and infiint son, returning home to my dear 
fatherland.** 

Thus he spoke : but him plume-waving Hector answered 
nought, but flew past him, in order tliat he might repel 
the Greeks with all haste, and take away the lives of many. 
His noble companions meantime placed godlike Sarpedon 
under a very beautiful beech of le^s-bearing Jove. Stout 
Pelagon then, who was his beloved companion, forced out 
the ashen spear from his thigh. Thereupon animation lefb 
him, and darkness was poured over his eyes ; but he again 

' /. e. when yon have rescued my body from the foe, I will die content- 
in Troy. — Anthon. 

h2 
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reviyed^ for the breeze of Boreaa^ breathing upon him around, 
i-efreshed in spirit him panting with difficulty. 

But the Greeks, on account of Mars and brazen-hebned 
Hector, neither were driven at any time back to their sable 
ships, nor did they advance forwud to battle ; but always 
kept giving ground, since they had heard that Mars was 
with the Trojans. 

Then whom firsts whom last did Hector, the son of Priam, 
and brazen Mars slay) The godlike Teuthras^ and more- 
over the knight Orestes^ the ./Etolian spear-man Trechus, 
and (Enomaus, and Helenus of the race of CEnops^ and 
Oresbius of flexible ^ belt^ who dwelt in Hyla, near the lake 
Cephissus, very intent on wealth : and near him dwelt other 
Bceotians, having a very rich territory. 

When therefore the white-armed goddess Juno perceived 
these Greeks perishing in the violent engagement, straight- 
way to Minerva she addressed winged words : 

'' Strange 1 O daughter of legi^bearing Jove, unwearied 
one, certainly we have made a vain promise to Menelaus^ 
that he should return after having destroyed well-walled 
Iliimi, if we sufier destructive Mars thus to rage. But 
come, let us too bethink ourselves of some powerful aid" 

Thus she spoke ; nor did the azure-eyed goddess Minerva 
di^bey her. Juno, on her part, venerable goddess, daughter 
of mighty Saturn, quickly moving; harnessed her gold-ca- 
parisoned steeds ; but Hebe speedily applied to the chariot, 
to the iron axle-tree on both sides, the curved wheels, golden, 
with eight spokes. Of these, indeed, the felloe is of gold, 
imperishable : but above [are] brazen tires £Eutened on them, 
wondered to be seen ; but the drcidar naves on both sides 
are of silver ; and the body ^ was stretched on with gold and 
silver thongs (there was a double circular rim) ; from this 
projected a silver pole; at its extremity she bound the 
golden, beauteous yoke, and to it attached the beautiful 
golden poitrels. But Juno, longing for conquest and battle, 
led the swift-footed steeds under the yoke. 
' Minerva, on the other hand, the daughter of egi^bearing 

' Cf. Battm. Lexil. p. 66. <*/.«. a belt which he could easily moye, 
and which, from its supplenen and flexibility^ yielded to the preswire of 
hit person." — Anthon. 

^ di^poi is properly the seat, but is here put for the whole chariot. 
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Jove, let flow dowu on her father's floor her damty robe 
of variegated hue, which she herself had wrought and worked 
with her own hands : then she, having put on her tunic, 
equipped herself for the tearful war in the armour of cloud- 
compelling Jove, and around her shoulders she then threw 
the fringed legis, dreadful, around which on aU sides Terror 
appears plumed. Thereon was Strife, thereon Fortitude, and 
thereon was chilling Pursuit;^ on it was the €k)rgonian 
head of the dreadful monster, dire, horrible, a portent of 
segis-bearing Jove. On her head she placed her four-crested 
iielmet, with a spreading metal ridge,^ golden, sufficient for 
the heavy-armed of a hundred cities. She then stepped into 
her shining chariot with her feet ; and took her spear, 
lieavy, huge, and stui-dy, with which she, sprung from a 
dread sire, subdues tlio i-anks of heroic men, with whom- 
soever she is wroth. But Juno with the lash quickly urged 
on tlie steeds. The gates of heaven creaked spontaneously, 
the gates which the Hours guarded, to whom are ihtrusted 
the mighty heaven and Olympus, as well to open the dense 
cloud as to close it. In this way, indeed, through these 
gates, they drove their steeds, urged on with the goad : 
and they found the son of Saturn sitting apart from the 
other gods on the highest summit of many-])eaked Olympus. 
There staying lier steeds, the white-armed goddess Juno 
interrogated supi-cme Satumian Jove, and thus addressed 
Iiim : 

** O father Jove, art thou not indignant at Mars for these 
bold deeds, — ^how numerous and how choice a multitude of 
Greeks he has destroyed rashly, nor as became him : a grief 
indeed to me ; but Venus and silver-bowed Apollo in quiet 
are delighted, having let slip this frantic [god], who knows 
no rights. Father Jove, wilt thou be angry with mq if I 
drive Mars from the battle, having dreadfully wounded 
him?" 

But her answering, doud-compelling Jove addressed : 

* Compare Tlpotwfcc and TlaXiaiCfc, simiUrly personified, in Hesiod, 
Scat. Here. 134, and Virg. Mn, tiH. 701 : 

** — tristesque ex lethere Dirs, 
Et Bcissft gandens Tadit Disoordia pallA ; 
Quam cnm saognineo tequitur BeUona flagello.*' 
' See note on iii. 362. 
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-^Come, incite the pillaging Minerva against him, -who is 
very wont to cause him to approach grievous woes." 

Thus he spoke : nor did the white-anned goddess Juno 
.disobey, but she lashed on her steeds. They flew, not un- 
willingly, midway between the earth and the starry heaven. 
Now, as much haze ^ as a man sees with his eyes, sitting 
upon some lofty point, and looking over the darkling ocean, 
so &r do the highrsounding* steeds of the gods clear at one 
bound. But when they now reached. Troy, and the two 
'flowing rivers, where Simois and Scamander unite their 
streams, there the white-armed goddess Juno stayed her 
^steeds, having loosed them from the chariot, and shod a 
dense mist around them. But to them Simois afforded am- 
l>ro6ial food to feed on. 

But they went on, like unto timid doves in their pace, 
liastening to assist the Grecian heroes. But when they had 
now arrived where the most numerous' and the bravest stood 
collected in dense array round horse-breaking Diomede, like 
raw-devouring lions or "wild boars, whose strength is not 
feeble, there standing; the white-armed goddess Juuo shouted 
aloud, having likened herself to great-hearted, biuzen-voioed 
Stentor, who was acciuitomed to shout as loud as fifty other 
men :■ 

*' Shame I ye Greeks ! foul subjects of disgrace ! admirable 
in form [alone]. As long, indeed, as divine Achilles was 
wont to be engaged in the war, the Trojans wei*o not iu 
-the habit . of advancing beyond the Dardan gates ; for they 
dreaded his mighty spear ; but now they flght at the hollow 
Bhips, far away &om the city." . 

Thus saying; she aroused the strength and courage of each. 
The azure-eyed goddess Minerva rushed towards the son of 
Tydeys ; but she foimd that prince by his steeds and cha- 
riot, cooling the wound which Pandorus had inflicted on 
him with a shaft. For perspiration had afflicted him be- 
neath the broad belt of his well-orbed shield : with this wa9 
he afflicted, and he was fatigued as to his hand ; and raising 

* Opposed to the pare air of stber. See Buttm. Lexil. p. 37» tqq. 

' OoBerve the elegant position of the plural verb between two singular 
sabttuntives, according to the Schema Alcinanicuro. Compare Od. K, 
fil3, and II. V, 138, whiu'.i have been pointed out by Lesbouax, p. 179, 
-ed, Valck. 
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the belt, ho wiped away the black gore. Then the godd 
touched the yoke of the horses, and said : 

" Little like himself has Tydeus begotten a son. Tyden^ 
was certainly small in body, but a warrior. And even when 
I suffered him not to fight, nor to rush furiously to battle^ 
when he came far from th^ Greeks, an ambassador to Thebes 
to the numerous Cadmeans, I commanded him to feast 
quietly in the pakces j but he, retaining his doughiy spirii, 
as before, challenged the youths, the Cadmeans, and easily 
conquered them in eyerything ; so great an auxiliary was 
I to him. But thee, indeed, I stand by and preserve, and 
I exhort thee freely to fight against the iSrojans. But 
either weariness, from great toil, has entered thy limbs, or 
at least disheartening fear in some manner possesses thee. 
Thou art not henceforth to be deemed at, least the son of 
Tydeus, the gallant son of .^Bneus.** 

But her valiant Diomede answering addressed': ''I know 
thee, O goddess, daughter of tegia-b^oing Jove ; therefore 
will I willingly teU this word to thee, nor will I conceal itL 
Neither does any disheartening fear possess me, nor any 
sloth : but as yet I am mindful of thy mandates, which thou 
didst enjoin. Thou didst not suffer me to fight with the 
other happy gods ; but if Venus, the daughter of Jove, should 
come into the battle, to wound her at least with the sharp 
steel. Wlierefore now I myself retire, and have ordered all 
the other Greeks to be collected here : for I perceive Mar? 
dispensing the battle." 

But him the a2ure-eyed goddess Minerva then answered : 
" Diomede, son of Tydeus, most dear to my soul, neither fea]f 
tliis Mars at aU, nor any other of the immortals ; such ail 
auxiliary am I to thee. But come, first direct thy solid- 
hoofed steeds against Mars, strike him in close combat^ noj^ 
regard impetuous Mars, this frenzied and unnatural pest, shifter 
from one to another ; who lately haranguing promised me 
and Juno, that he would fight against the Trojans, and aid 
the Greeks ; but now he mixes with the Trojans, and has 
forgotten these." 

Thus having said, she forced Sthenelus from his horses to 
the groimd, dragging him back with her hand ; but ho 
promptly leaped down. Then the goddess herself, infuriate, 
ascended the chariot beside noble Diomede, and greatly did 
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the beedien axle groan under the weight ; for it bora a 
dreadful goddess and a very brave hero. Then Pallas Mi- 
nerva seized the scoui'ge and the i*eins. Straightway she 
drove the solid-hoofed steeds against Mars first He, indeed, 
had just slain huge Periphas, the illustrious son of Ochesius, 
by &r the bravest of the ^tolians. Him indeed gore- 
stained Mars slew ; but Minei'va put on the helmet of Pluto, 
that impetuous Mars might not see her. 

But when man-slaughtering Mars saw noble Diomede, he 
suffered huge Periplias to lie there, whore tii'st slaying liim 
he had taken away his life, but he went straight against 
horse-breaking Diomede. And when these came neai*, ad- 
vancing against each other, Mars iii*st, over the yoke and 
the reins of the steeds^ stretched himself forwai*d with bin 
brazen spear, eager to take away his life. It then the tauiM- 
eyed goddess Miuorva having caught in her hand, turned 
fi'om the chariot, so as to be borne away m vain. But next 
Diomede, valiant in the din of war, made the attack with his 
brazen spear ; and Pallas Minerva firmly fastened it in his 
lowest flank, where he was gu't with his belt. In that very 
part striking, she wounded him, and tore liis beautiful skin, 
and di*ew out the spear again. Then roared brazen Mars, as 
loud as nine or ten thousand men roar in war, joining the 
strife of battle. And then fear seized the tenified Greeks 
and Trojans, so loud bellowed Mars, insatiate of war. 

And as when from the clouds, a gloomy haze appeal's, a 
heavy-blowing wind aiising fi'om heat; such did biuzcii 
Mars appear to Diomede, son of Tydeus, going amid the 
clouds into the broad heaven. Quickly he reached lofty 
Olympus, the seat of the gods, and sat near Satuniian Jove, 
grieving in his heai't, and showed the inmiortal blood flowing 
down from the wound, and complaining, he spoke winged 
words: 

'* Father Jove, art thou not incensed beholding the<ic 
violent deeds 1 Ever, of a truth, are we deities suffoiing 
most grievous woes fl'om the machinations of each other, and 
[whilst] conferring favour upon men. We all ai'e indignant 
with tnee;^ for thou hast begotten a mad, pernicious 

* Or, " through thee we are all at ▼arianoe," taking <rot at pat for iiu 
9k with Lesbooaz, inpi oxmi, p. 186 ; Hesychius, t. ii. p. 1234, and 
the Scholiast. 
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daughter, to whom evil works are ever a care. For all the 
other gocls, as many as are in Olympus, o})ej thee, and unto 
thee each of us is subject. But her thou restrainest not by 
words, nor by any act, but dost indulge her, since thou thy- 
self didst beget this destructive daughter. Who now has 
urged on Diomede, the overbearing son of Tydeus, to itige 
against the immortal cods. Venus he first wounded, in close 
fight, in the liand at the wrist ; and, equal to a god, he after- 
wards rushed on myself ; but my swift feet withdrew me ; 
[otherwise] I should certainly for a long time have endured 
woes there amidst the dreadful heaps of slain, or living should 
have been exhausted by the strokes of the bi'ass.** 

Him sternly regarding, cloud-compelling Jove addressed : 
'' Complain not to me, inconstant one, sitting by me : for 
thou ort most hatefid to me, of all the gods that possess 
Olympus : for to thee discord is ever grateful, and wars and 
battles : thou hast thy mother J\mo*s insufferable and im- 
bonding dis|>osition, which I myself can scarcely repress with 
words. Wliercforc I think thou suITcrcst these things by 
her instigation. Yet no longer can I endure thy sufTering 
pain, for thou art my offspring, and to me thy mother 
brought thee fortli. But hadst thou, dostructiye as thou art, 
l)een bom of any other of the gods, even long since hadst 
thou l>een far lower than the sons of Uranus.** 

Thus he spoke, and onlcrcd Pceon to heal him : and Peeon 
healed him, spreading [on his wotmd] pain-assuaging medi- 
cines ; for he was not by any means mortal As when fig- 
tree juice,' on being stirred about, curdles the white milk, 
fiuid befoi'e, and it very rapidly coagulates, while one is 
mixing it ; thus at tliat time did he speedily heal impetuous 
'MavB. Helie then washed him, and put on liim beautiful 
garments. Then, exulting in glory, near Satumian Jove he 
sat down. 

And now again Argive Juno and the powerful assistant 
Minerva returned to the palace of mighty Jove, after having 
stayed man-slaying Mai's from his deeds of slaughter. 

* Used as rennet 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 



AROUMBKT. 

'The gods having left the field, victory now inclinei to the tide of the 
: Greeks, and Helenni coonseli Hector to order a public supplication to 
. Minerva in the dtadel. While Hector is gone to the city for that pur<* 
pose, Diomedes and Glaucus recognise the friendship which hsd for- 
merly existed between their fathers, and exchange armour in token of 
amity. Hecuba and the Trojan matrons present a robe to Minerva, 
and offer up prayers for their country. Hector reproves Paris, and 
brings him oack to the field, having first taken an affecting farewell of 
his wife and child. 

And now the di^eadful battle of the Trojans and the 
Greeks was abandoned. Often here and there the battle 
raged through the plain, [the combatants] directing against 
each other their brass-tipped spears, between the rivers of 
Simois and Xanthus. 

First Tehunonian Ajax, the bulwark of the Greeks, broke 
through the phalanx of the Trojans, and gave light^ to his 
bompanions, smiting the good and mighty hero Acamas, son 
of Eyssorus, who was the bravest amongst the Thracians. 
First he struck him on the ridge of the horse-haired helmet; 
and the brazen spear fixed itself in his forehead, and passed 
.on within the bone ; but darkness veiled his eyes. 

But Diomede, brave in the din of war, slew Axylus^ the 
son of Teuthras, who dwelt in well-built Arisba, ridi in 
wealth, and he was beloved by men, for dwelling in a house 
near the public way, he was wont to afford entertainment to 
all But none of them [his guests] coming up before him, 
warded off sad death ; but [Diomcae] depnvcd both of life, 

' /. f. the light of hope. Cf. Virg. Ma, ii. 281 : O Iilp Durdaniiv, 
nm 6 fidissima Teucrfim." Quiotus Calab. iii. 561. 'E«-ft ov fiot iipby 
ffiap, Kal ^do^ TitXioio irlXc^. 
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himself and his attendant Galesius, who then was the chari- 
oteer of his steeds, and both these entered the earth. 

And Eurjaliis slew Dresus and Opheltius ; and afterwards 
went against .^Esepus and PedasuSy whom formerly the Naiad 
nymph Abarbarea brought forth to blameless Bucolion. 
Bucolion was the son of illustrious Laomedon, eldest by birth, 
but him his mother brought forth secretly. While [Btico- 
lion] was a shepherd, he was mingled in love and nuplials 
with her amongst the sheep ; but she becoming pregnant, 
brought forth twin sons. And truly the son of Mecisteus^ 
relaxed their strength and their illustrious limbs, and tore 
the armour from their shotdders. And next warlike Pbly- 
p<Btes slow Astyalus. Ulysses killed Percoeian Pidytes with 
his brazen spear ; and Agamemnon, Idng of men, slew Elatus. 
He dwelt at lofly Pkiasus, on the banks of fair-flowing 
Satniois. The hero Leitus dew Phylacus flying ; .and Bury- 
pylus killed and spoiled Melanthius. 

In the next place Menelaus, valiant in the din of war, 
took Adrastus alive ; for his two steedli, flying bewildered 
over the plain, coming in violent contact with a branch of 
tamarisk, and having broken the curved chariot at the ex- 
tremity of the pole, themselves flew towards the city, whither 
others also fled terrified. But he was rolled firom his chariot 
near the wheel, prone in the dust on his mouth : but near 
him stood Menelaus, the son of Atreus, holding his long^ 
shadowed spear. Adrastus then embracing his knees suppli- 
cated him : 

" Take me alive, son of Atreus, and receive A worthy 
ransom ; in my wealthy father*s [house]' lid abundant stores, 
brass and gold, and well-wrought steel ; out of which my 
sire will b^tow on thee countiess ransom-gifls, if he shall 
hear that I am alive at the ships of the Greeks.** 

Thus he spoke ; and persuaded his mind in his breast, and 
already ho was on the point of consigning him to the care of 
his attendant to conduct him to the ships of the Greeks : 
but Agamemnon running up, met him, and shouting in a 
chiding tone, spoke : 

" O soil one, Menelaus, why art thou thus so much con- 
cerned for these men t In sooth very kind offices were done 
to thee in thy family by the Trojans.* Of whom let none 

* Eurjalus. * Supply oicy or iofttf. ' Ironically fpoken. 
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escape utter destruction, and our hands ; not even Lim whom 
the mother carries, being an infant in her womb, let not even 
him escape ; but let all the inhabitants of Ilium perish 
totally, without bnrial-rites, and obscui'c.** 

Thus haying said, the hero clianged his bix>ther*s mind, 
having advised right things : but ho, with his hand, 
thrust back the hero Adrastus from him ; and liim king 
Agamemnon smote in the belly, and he was cast supine. 
But the son of Atreus planting his heel upon his breast, 
drew out the ashen spear. 

Then Nestor exhorted the Greeks, exclaiming aloud : ** O 
Mends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, let no one now, 
desirous of spoil, linger behind, tlmt he may return bringing 
abimdance to the sliips ; but let us slay the men, and after- 
wards at your leisure, sludl ye sjioil the dead bodies through 
the plain. . 

Thus haying said, he aroused the might and courage of 
each. And then truly had the Trojans retreated into Ilium, 
under the influence of the Mars-beloved Gi^eks, conquei'ed 
through their own cowardice, liad not llelenus, son of Priaui, 
by &T the best of augurs, standing near, spoken those words to 
.tineas and to Hector : 

*' u^eas and Hector, since upon you chiefly of the Trojans 
and Lydians the labour devolves, because yc are the bravest 
for every purpose, both to fight and to take counsel, stand 
here, and stay the forces before the gates, running in all 
directions, before that, on the contrary, flying they &dl into 
the arms of their wives, and become a triumph to the ene- 
mies. But after ye have exhorted all the phalanxes, we 
remaining here will fight against the Greeks, though much 
pressed, for necessity urges us. But Hector, do thou go to 
the city, and then speak to thy mother and mine ; and let 
her, collecting together the matrons of distinction ^ into the 
temple of azure-eyed Minerva, on the lofty citadel, [and] 
having opened the doors of the sacred houa0 with the key, 
let her place on the knees of fair-haired Minerva the robe 
which seems to her the most beautiful, and the largest in her 
palace, and which is much the most dear to her. And let 
her promise to sacrifice to that goddess in her temple twelve 

I Hesych. Vipai^Q ivrifiovg yvvaicac, rAg ylpOQ re ixov^ac* 
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yearling heifei*8, as yet usgoaded, if ahe will take companion 
ou the dty andonthe wives and in&nt children of the Trojans : 
if indeed she will avert from sacred Ilium the son of Tydens, 
that ferocious warrior, the dire contriver of flight : whom I 
declare to be the bravest of the Greeks ; nor have we ever 
to such a degree dreaded Achilles, chiefest of men, whom 
they say is from a goddess : but this man rages excessively, 
nor can any equal him in might.** 

Thus he said, but Hector was by no means disobedient to 
his brother; and instantly from his chariot he leaped to 
the ground with his arms, and brandishing his sharp spears, 
he went in all directions through the aimy, inciting them to 
flght : and he stirred up dreadful battle. But they rallied 
round, and stood opposite the Greek& But the Greeks 
retreated, and desisted from slaughter; for they thought 
that some of the immortals, from the starry heaven, had 
descended to aid the Trojans, in such a way did they rally. 
But Hector exhorted the Trojans, exclaiming aloud : 

"Courageous Trojans and far-summoned^ allies, be men, 
my friends, and recall to mind your daring valour, whilst I 
go to Ilium, and tell to the aged counsellors, and to our 
wives, to pray to the gods, and to vow them hecatombs.** 

Thus having spoken, crest-tossing Hector defiarted; but 
about him the black hide, the border which surrounded his 
bossy shield, kept striking his ankles and his neck. 

But Glaucus, son of Ilippolochus, and the son of Tydeus 
met in the midst of both armies, eager to fight But when 
now they were near, going against each other, Diomede, brave 
in the dm of war, first addressed him : 

" Who of mortal men art thou, O most brave f For never 
yet have I beheld thee in the glorious fight : but now indeed 
thou hast far surpassed all in thy confidence, since thou hast 
awaited my long-shadowed spear. Certainly they are sons 
of the hapless who meet my strength. But, if one of the 
immortals, thou art come from heaven, I would not fight 
with the celestial goda For valiant Lycurgus, the son of 
Dryas, did not live long, who contended with the heavenly 
gods ; he who once piuwied the nurses of raving Bacchus 
througli sacred Nyssa ; but they all at once cast Hhcic sacred 

' Or riyXiicXfiro/, far-famed. Sec Anthon on t. 491. 
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implements^ on the ground, etmitten by man-slaying Lycurgu3 
with an ox-goad ; but Bacchus, too, terrified, sunk under the 
wave of the sea, and Thetis received him afii-ighted in her 
bosom ; fqr dreadful trembling had seized him, on account of 
the threat of the man. Witli him the i)eaceful-living gods 
were afterwards enraged, and the son of Saturn rendered him 
blind, nor did he live much longer, for he became an object 
of aversion to all the immortal gods. \Vliei*efore I should 
not wish to fight with the blessed gods. But if thou art any 
one of mortals, who eat the fruit of the eaith, come hither, 
that thou mayost speedily reach the goal of death/' 

Him then the renowned son of Hippolochus addressed 
in turn : ** Magnanimous son of Tydous, why dost thou in- 
quire of my race f As is the I'ace of leaves, even such is 
the race of men.' Some leaves the wind sheds upon the 
ground, but the fructifying wood produces others, and thcso 
grow up in the season of spring. Sudi is the generation 
of men ; one produces, another ceases [to do so]. But if 
thou wouldst leai*n even these tlungs, that thou mayest 
well know my lineage (for many know it), there is a city, 
Ephyra^ in a nook of horse-pasturing Argos ; there dwelt 
Si83rphus, who was the most cunning of mortals, Sisyphus, 
son of ^^lus ; and he begat a son, Glaucus. But Glaucus 
begat blameless Bellerophon ; to whom the gods gave beauty 
and agreeable manliness. But against him ProBtus devised 
evils in his soul : who accordingly banished liim ivom. the 
state (since he was far the best of the Greeks ; for Jove 
had subjected them to his sceptre). With him the wife of 
Proetus, noble Antea,^ jtasaionately longed to be united in 
secret love ; . but by no ineans could she persuade just- 
minded, wise-reflecting Bellerophon. She, thei*efore, telling 
a falsehood, thus addressed king Proetus : ' Mayest thou bo 
dead, Prostus I or do thou slay Bellerophon, who desired 
to be united in love with me against my wilL' Thus she 
said : but rage possessed the king at what he heard. He 
was unwilling, indeed, to slay him, for he scrupled this in 

' Not merely the thyni. See Anthon. 

' On this popular Homeric prorerb, tee Daport, Gnom. Horn. p. 31, sq. 

' $he ii more frequently called Sthenoboea, or Stheneboea, as by 
Apollodor. ii. 3, 1 ; Serv, on Mn, v. 118. Fdgentius, iii. pnef., agrees witli 
Homer, giving a ridiculously philosophical explanation of the whole story. 
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his mind ; bufc lie sent him into Ljcia, and gai^ to him 
fatal characters, writing many things of deadly purport on 
a sealed tablet ; and ordered him to show it to his father- 
in-law, to the end that ho might perish. He therefore went 
into Lycia, under the blameless escort of the gods ; but 
when now he had amved at Lyda and at the river Xan- 
thus, the king of wide Lyoia honoured him with a willing 
mind. Nine days did he entertain liim hospitably, and sa- 
crificed nine oxen ; but when the tenth rosy-fingered mom 
appeared, then indeed he interrogated him, and desired to 
see the token,^ whatever it was, that he brought from his 
8on-in-law Proetus. But after he had received the &tal 
token of his son-in-law, first ho commanded him to slay 
the invincible Chimrora ; but slie was of divine race, not 
of men, in front a lion, behind a dragon, in the middle a 
goat,^ breathing forth the di*cadful might of gleaming firei 
And her indeed he slew, relying on the signs of the gods. 
Next he fought with the illustrious Bolymi : and he said 
that he entered on this as the fiercest fight among men. 
Thirdly, he slew the man-opi)osing Amazons. But for him 
returning the king wove another wily plot. Selecting the 
bravest men from wide Lycia^ he placed an ambuscade ; but 
they never retuiiied home again, for blameless Bellerophon 
slew them all. But when [lobates] knew that he was the 
ofl&pring of a god, he detained him there, and gave him 
his daughter : ' he also gave him half of all his regal ho- 
nour. Tho Lycians also separated for him an enclosure of 
land, excelling all others, pleasant, vine-bearing, and arable, 
that he might cultivate it. But this woman brought forth 
three children to warlike Bellerophon, Isandrus, Hippo- 
lochusy'and Laodamia. Provident Jove, indeed, had clan- 
destine intercourse with Laodamia^ and ^e brought forth 

1 Although Apollodorus, 1. c. sayt, iit^Kiv iirwroKdc aitrtp irp^ 
'lotaTrfv KOfiioitVf and Hygin. Fab. Ivii. " Scriptit tabdlas, et mittit earn 
ad lobaten regem," there is no reaaon to believe that letters, properly so 
called, were yet inTented. See Knight, Prolegg. p. Ixxiv. Izxzii. ; Wood, 
on the original genius of Homer, p. 249, aqq. ; MQller, Lit. of Greeoe, 
!▼. 5 (Bulwer, Atheno, i. 8, boldly odTOcates the contrary opinion) ; and 
Anthon's note. Compare the similar stoty of Phiedra and Hippolytus. 

* For the diflerent descriptions of the Chimiera, the mythologiod stndent 
mar compare Mancker on Hygin. Fab. Irii. p. 104. 

^ PhilonoS, the sister of Antea. 
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Eke, brazen-helmed Sarpedon. But when now even he 
erophon] was become odious to all the gods, he, on 
^ art, waudei*ed alone ^ through the Alquin ruiEdn,^ pining 
in his soul, and shunning the path of men. But Mars, in- 
satiable of war, slew his son Isandrus, fightmg against the 
illustrious SolymL And golden-reined Diana^ being eiii*aged, 
slew his daughter. But Hippolochua begat me, and from 
him I say that I am bom ; me he sent to Tix>y, and gave 
me very many commands, always to fight bravely, and to 
be superior to others ; and not to disgiuce the race of my 
others, who were by &r the biuvest in Ephyra^ and ample 
Lyda. From this race and blood do I boast to be." 

Thus he said : and Diomede, valiant in the din of war, 
rejoiced. His spear indeed he fixed in the all-uurtuiing 
earth, and next addressed the ulicpherd of the people in 
coui'teous words : 

'' Certainly thou art my father's ancient guest ; for in his 
halls noble (Eneus once entertained blameless Biellerophon, 
having detained him for twenty days; and they bestowed 
valuable gifts of hospitality on each other. CEneus on his 
part gave a belt shining with purple; and Bellerophon in 
turn a golden double cup ; and tins I left in my halls when 
I was coming hither. But Tydeus I i-emcuiber not, for he 
left me whilst I was yet young, when the jieople of the 
Greeks perished at Thebes. W^erefoi^ I am a guest friend 
to thee in the midst of Argos, and thou art the same to 
me in Lycia, whenever I shall visit their htate. But let 
us also in the crowd avoid even each other's s[)eai'>^. For 
there are many Trojans and illustrious allies for me to slay, 
whomsoever the deity shall present^ and I shall overtake 

• 

1 This *' melancholy madoeM " of Bellerophon hat been well illuttrated 
by Duport, p. 31. Burton, Anatomy, p. 259, observet, ** They delight in 
ilooda and waten, deaert plaoea, to walk alone in orchards, gardens, pri- 
Tate walks, back lanes, averse from company, as Diogenes in his tub, or 
Timon Misanthropus ; they abhor all companions at last, eren their nearest 
acquaintances and most familiar firiends ; confining tbemseWes therefore to 
their private houses or chambers, they will diet themselves, feed and live 
alone." Hence melancholy was called the ''morbus Bellerophonteus." 
See Bourdelot on Hdiodor. p. 25. 

* Properly, " the Plain of Wandering." It lay between the rivers 
Pyramus and Pinarus, in Cilida. Cf. Dionys. Perieg. 872. KtXOi it icai 
wtdiov rb 'AXtfioyp ov card ywra 'AvO^iivutv aTrdvtuOtv dkwfuyoQ 
MtdaaKf, 
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^vith my feet. And. there are many Greekn in turn for 
thee to slay, whomsoever thou canst. But let us exchange 
arms with each other, that even these may know that we 
profess to be friends by our ancestors.** 

Tims then having spoken, leaping down from their steeds, 
tliey took cacli other's hand, and plighted faith. Then Satur- 
nian Jove took away prudence from Glaucus, who exchanged 
armour with Diomede, the son of Tydeus, [givinff] golden 
[arms] for brazen ; the value of a hundred beeves'^ for the 
value of nine. 

But when Hector arrived at the Sciean gates and the 
beech-tree, around him ran the Trojan wives and daughters 
inquiring for their sons, their brothers, their friends, and 
husbands. But he then ordered all in order to supplicate 
the gods, for evils were impending over many. 

But when now he had arrived at the very beautiful dwell- 
ing of Priam, built with well-polished porticoes ; but in it 
^ere fifly chambers' of polished marble, built near one 
another, where lay the sons of Priam with their lawful 
wives ; and opposite, on the other side, within the hall, were 
the twelve roofed chambers of his daughters, of polished 
marble, built near to one another, where the sons-in-law of 
Priam slept with their chaste wives. There his fond mo* 
t]ier met him, as she was going to Laodicc, the most ex- 
cellent in form of her daughters : and she hung ui>on liis 
hand, and addressed him, and spoke : 

*^ My son, why hast thou come, having left the bold fight f 
Certainly the abominable sons of the Greeks harass thee 
much, fighting around thy city : thy mind hath urged thee 
to come hither, to uplifl thy hands to Jove from the lofly 
citadel But wait till I bring thee genial wine, that first 
thou mayest make a libation to Jove, and to the other im- 
mortal gods, and then thou shalt refresh thyself, if thou 
wilt drink. For to a wearied man wine greatly increases 
strength ; since thou art wearied aiding thy kinsmen.** 

But her mighty crest-tossing Hector then answered : 
** Bring me not genial wine, venerable mother, lest thou 
enervate me, and I forget my might and valour. But I 

1 See Gellias, ii. 23. It must he remembered that in the ancient timeSt 
when there was no money, cattle formed the itandard of barter. 
' Cf. Virg. Mn. U. 503 ; Eur. Hee. 421. 

Z 
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dread to pour out dark-red wine to Jove with unwashed 
hands : nor is it by any means lawful for me, defiled with 
blood and gore, to offer vows to the cloud-compelling son 
of Saturn. But go thou to the temple of l^Iinerva the pil- 
lager, with victims, having assembled the matrons of dis- 
tinction. And the robe which is the most beautiful and 
the largest in the palace, and hj far the most esteemed by 
thyself that place on the knees of the £ur-liaired goddess, 
and vow that thou wilt saoiifice to her, in her temple, 
twelve heifers, yearlings, ungoaded, if she will take com- 
passion on the oity, and the wives and infant childi'en of 
the Trojans ; if she will avert from sacred Ilium the son 
of Tvdeus, tbat fierce warrior, the valiant author of terror. 
Do thou, on thy part, go to the temple of the pillager Mi- 
nerva ; but I will go after Paris, that I may call him, if he 
is willing to hear me speaking. Would that the earth might 
there open for him, lor him hath Olympian Jove reared 
as a great bane to the Trojans^ to magnanimous Priam, and 
to his sons. Oould I but behold him descending to Hades, I 
might say that my soul hod forgotten its joyless woe." 

Thus he spoke : but slie, going to her palace, gave orders 
to her maids : and they assembled thi'ough the city the ma- 
trons of distinction. But she descended into her fragrant 
chamber, where were her variously-embroidered robes, the 
works of Sidonian females, which godlike Alexander himself 
had brought from Sidou, sailing over the broad ocean, in that 
voyage in which he carried off Helen, sprung from a noble 
sire. Hecuba, taking one of these which was most beauteous 
with various hues, and largest, brought it as a gifl to Minerva ; 
(uid it glittered like a star, and lay the undermost of all. 
But she hastened to set out, and many venerable matrons 
hurried along with her. 

But when they arrived at the temple of Minerva, in the 
lofty citadel, faii*-cheeked Theano, the daughter of Cisseus, 
wife of horse-breaking Antenor, opened to them the gates ; 
for the Trpjons had made her priestess of Minei*va. They all, 
with a loud wailing, upraised their liands to Minerva. But 
fidr-cheeked Theano having received the garment, placed it 
on the knees of fuir-haired Minerva, and making vows, thus 
prayed to the daughter of mighty Jove : 

« Venerable Llinerva, guardian of the city, divine one of 
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goddesses, break now the spear of Diomede, and grant that 
ne may fall prostrate before the Scssan gates, that we may 
forthwith sacrifice to thee in thy temple twelve yearling un- 
tamed heifers, if thou wilt pity the city, and the wives of the* 
Trojans, and their infant children." 

So she spake in prayer, but Pallas Minerva refused. 
Thus they, on their part, offered tows to the daughter of: 
mighty Jove. 

But Hector had gone to the beautiful halls of Alexander,, 
which he himself had built with the aid of men, who thent 
were the most skilful artificers in fiiiitful Troy : who made- 
for him a chamber, a dwelling-room, and hall, in the lofty 
citadel, near the palaces of Priam and Hector. There Jove- 
beloved Hector entered, and in his hand he held a spear of 
eleven cubits ; the bnuscn point of the spear shone in front,., 
and a golden ring encircled it. But hun he foimd in hiS' 
chamber preparing his very beauteous armour, his shield and^ 
corslet, and fitting his curved bow. Argive Helen sat 
amongst her female servants, and oasigned their tasks to her 
maids of renowned work. But Hector, seeing, reproached' 
him with fotd words : 

'* Infatuate ; not befittingly hast thou conceived this rage- 
in thy mind : the people are perishing, fighting around the' 
city and the lofty wall : and on thy account the battle and 
war are blazing around the city. Truly thou wouldst thy- 
self reprove another, if ever thou sawest any person remiss 
in the hateful battle. But arise, lest perchance the city should 
quickly blaze with hostile fire." 

But him godlike Alexander then addressed : " Hector,, 
since thou hast with reason reproved me, and not without 
reason, therefore will I tell thee ; but do thou attend and 
hear me. I was sitting in my chamber, neither so much 
from ancer nor indignation against the Trojans, but [because] 
I wwhed to give way to grief But now my wife, advising 
me with soothing words, hath urged me to tne battle, and to 
myself also it seems to be better : for victory alternates to- 
men. But come now, wait, let me put on my martial arms ; 
or go on, and I will follow, and I think that I shall overtake- 
thee." 

Thus he said, but crest-tossing Hector did not answer hinu 
But Helen addressed him [Hector] with soothing words : 
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"Brother-in-law of me, fihameleas authoress of mischief" 
devising, fearful wretch, would that, on the day when first 
my mother brought me forth, a destructive tempest of wind 
had seized and borne me to a ^mountain, or into the waves of 
the much-resounding ocean, where the billow would have 
swept me away before these doings had occurred. But since 
the gods have thus decreed these evils, I ought at least to 
have been the wife of a braver man, who imderstood both 
the indignation and the many i*eproaches of men. But this 
man's sentiments are neither constant now, nor will they be 
hereafter; wherefore I think he will reap the fruits [of them]. 
But come now, enter, and sit on this seat^ brother-in-law, 
since toils have greatly encompassed thy mind, on account of 
shameless me, and of the guilt of Alexander ; on whom Jove 
hath imposed an unhappy lot^ that, even in time to come, we 
should be a subject of song to fiiture men." 

But her mighty crest-tossing Hector then answered : ** Do 
not bid me sit^ Helen, though courteous, for thou wilt not 
persuade me. For now is my mind urged on, that I may 
aid the Trojans, who have great regi*et for me absent But 
do thou arouse him [Paris], and let him hasten, that he may 
overtake me being within the city. For I will go home, that 
I may see my domestics, my beloved wife, and my infant son. 
For I know not whether I shall ever again retiun to them, 
or whether the gods will now subdue me under the hands of 
the Greeks.** 

Thus having said, crest-tossing Hector departed ; and im- 
mediately he then arrived at his well-situated palace, nor did 
he find white-armed Andromache in the halls ; but she stood 
lamenting and weeping on the tower, with her son and her 
well-robed maid. But Hector, when he found not his blame- 
less wife within, went and stood at the thi^etdiold, and said to 
the female servants : 

'' I pray you, maids, tell roe truly whither went white- 
armed Andromaclie fram the palace t Has she cone any- 
where [to the dwellings] of her hu8band*8 sisters^ or [to those] 
of any of her well-robed brother-in-laws* wives, or to the 
temple of Minerva, where the other fair-haired Trojan ma- 
trons ore appeasing the dreadful goddess 1 ** 

Him then the active housewife in turn addressed : '* Hec- 
tor, since thou biddest me to tell the truth, she lias not gone 
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to any of licr husl)aud*s sistens, nor to any of her well-robed 
brother-in-laws* wives, nor to the temple of Minerva^ where 
the other fair-haired Trojan matrons are appeasing the dread- 
ful goddess. But she went to the lofly tower of Ilium, when 
she heard that the Trojans were worn out, and that the 
valour of the Qi*eeks was great. She is now on her way, 
hastening to the wall, like unto one frenzied, and the nurse, 
along with her, bears the child.** 

ThxxB spoke the housewife, but Hector hastened away from 
the palace, back the same way through the well-built streets. 
When he had arrived at the Scs^m gates, afler passing 
through the great city (for by this way he was about to pass 
out into the plain), there met liim his richly-dowered spouse 
running, Andromache, daughter of magnanimous Eetion : 
Eetion, who dwelt in woody Hypoplacus, in Hypoplacian 
Thebes, reigning over Ciliciau men. His daughter then was 
l>08se8sed by brazen-helmed Hector. She then met him ; 
and with her came a maid, carrying in her bosom the tender 
cliild, an infant quite, the only son of Hector, like unto a 
beauteous star. Him Hector had named Scamandrius, but 
others Astyanax ; for Hector alone protected Ilium. He 
indeed, gazing in silence upon his son, smiled. But Andro* 
mac]ie stood near to liim, weeping, and she hung upon his 
hand, and addressed him, and spoke : 

'' Strange man ! this thy valour will destroy thee ; nor 
dost tliou pity thy infant cliild and unhappy me, who very 
soon will be bercfl of thee, for pi*esently the Greeks will slay 
thee, all attacking thee at once. For roe much better it were 
to sink into the earth, when bereft of thee ; for there will no 
longer be any other comfort for mo when thou shalt draw on 
thy destruction ; but sorrows only. Nor have I father or vene- 
rable mother. For divine Achilles slew my father, and laid 
waste the well-inhabited city of the Cilicians^ lofty-gated 
Thebes. He slew Eetion, but spoiled him not, he scrupled 
in his mind [to do] that ; but he burned him together with 
his well-wrought arms, and heaped a tomb over him, and 
around [him] the mountain nymphs, daughters of legis- 
l)earing Jove, planted elms. Moreover, the seven brothers 
besides, whom I had at home, all these indeed departed to 
Hades in one day. For divine, swift-footed Achillea slew 
them all, amidst their crooked hoofed oxen and their snowy 
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sheep. And my mother, who ruled in woody Hypoplacus, 
.after that he had led her hither with other treasures, he sent 
back at liberty, having received countless ransom-gifts. But 
her the shafb-rejoicing Diana slew in my father's halL But, 
O Hector, to me thou art both fitther and venerable mother 
.and brother j thou art also my blooming consort But come 
now, pity me, and abide here in the tower, nor make thy 
child an orphan and thy wife a widow. And place a com- 
pany at the wild fig-tree, where the dty is chiefly easy of 
ascent^ and the wall can be scaled. For going to this very 
quarter, the bravest [of the Greeks] have thiice assaulted, the 
two Ajaces, and most renowned laomeneus, and the sons of 
Atreus, and the bravo son of l^deus. Certainly some per- 
son well skilled in prophecy mentioned it to them, or their 
own mind impels and orders theuL** 

But her then in turn the mighty crest-tossing Hector ad- 
dressed : '^ Assuredly to me also are all these things a subject 
of anxiety, dear wife, but I am exceedingly ashamed of the 
Trojans and the long-robed Trojan dames, if I, like a dastard, 
[keeping] aloo^ should avoid the battle : nor does my mind 
indine me thus, for I have learned to be always brave, and to 
fight in the foremost among the Trojans, seeking to gain both 
my father's great gloiy and mine own. For weU I Imow ^his 
in my mind and soul ; a day will arrive when sacred Ilium 
shall perish, and Priam, and the people of Priam skilled in the 
ashen spear. But to me the grief that is to come will not be 
80 great on account of the G^jans^ neither for Hecuba her- 
self nor for king Priam, nor for my brothers^ who, many and 
excellent^ are destined to Ml in the dust beneath hostile men, 
aa for thee, when some one of the brazen-mailed Greeks shall 
lead thee away weeping, having deprived thee of the day of 
freedom. An^ perdiance, being in Argosy thou mayest weave 
the web at the command of some other dame, and bear water 
from the foui^tain of Messels, or Hyperia> veiy unwillingly ; 
and hard necessity will oppress thee ; whilst some one, here- 
after beholding thee pouring forth tean, will say, * This was 
the wife of Hector, who was the bravest in battle of the 
horse-breaking Trojans, when they fought round Ilium.' Thus 
will some one hereafter say ; but firesh anguish will be thine, 
.from the want of such a husband, to avert the day of servitude. 
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But may tho heajjed earth cover me deadi before I hear of this 
lamentation and abduction.** 

Thus having said^ illustrious Hector stretched out [his 
arms] for his son ; but the child, screaming, shrunk back to 
the bosom of the well-zoned nurse, affiighted at the aspect 
of his dear sire, fearing the brass and the horse-haired crest, 
seeing it nodding dreadfully from the top of the helmet : 
gently his loving father smiled, and his revered mother. In- 
stantly illustrious Hector took the helmet from his head, and 
laid it all-glittering on the ground ; and having kissed his 
beloved child, and fondled him in his hands, thus spoke, pray- 
ing to Jove and to the other gods : * 

** Jove, and ye other gods, grant that this my son also may 
become, even as I am, distinguished amongst the Trojans^ so 
powerful in might, and bravely to rule over Hium. Aiid may 
some one hereafter say [conceminff him], returning from the 
fight, ' He indeed is much braver tiian his sire.* Akiid let him 
bear away the bloody spoils, having slain the foe, and let his 
mother rejoice in her soul.** 

Thus having said, he placed the boy in the hands of his 
beloved spouse ; but she smiling tearfully received him in 
her fragrant bosom. Her husbtmd regarding her, pitied her, 
and soothed her with his hand, and addressed her, and said : 

"Beloved, be not at all too sad in thine heart on my 
account. For no man shall send me prematurely to the 
shades. But I think there is no one of men who has escaped 
fate, neither the coward nor the brave man, after he has 
once been bom. But do thou, going home, take care of thy 
own works, thy web and distafl^ and command thv maids to 
perform their task ; but war shaU be a care to all the men 
who are bom in Iliimi, and particularly to me.** 

Thus having six)ken, illustrious Hector took up the horse- 
haired helmet, and his beloved wife departed home, looking 
back from time to time, and shedding copious teaiB. Then 
immediately she reached the very commodious palace of 
man-slaying Hector, and within she found many maids, and 
in all of them she excited grief They, indeed, bewailed in 
his own palace Hector still alive, for they thought that he 
would never return back again from battle, escaping the 
might and the hands of the Greeks. 
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Nor did Paris delay in his lofty halls ; but he, after lie 
had put on his famous arms, vaiiegated with brass, then 
hastened through the city, relying on his swift feet. And 
as^ when a stabled courser, fed with barley at the stall, 
liaving broken his cord, runs prancing over the plaui, elate 
with joy, being accustomed to bathe in some fuir-fiowing 
river. He beat's aloft his head, and his mane is tossed about, 
on his shoulders : but he, relying on Ids beauty,^ his knees 
easily bear him to the accustomed pastures^ of the mares. 
Thus Paris, the son of Priam, shining in arms like the sun, 
exulting descended down from the citadel of Pci^gamus, 
but his §wift feet bore him, and immediately after he found 
his noble brother Hector, when he was now about to depart 
from the place whero he was conversing with his spouse. 

Him godlike Alexander first addressed : " Honoured 
brother, assurodly now I am altogether detaining thee, 
although hastening, nor have I come in duo time as thou 
didst order.'* 

Him then crest-tossing Hector answering addressed : 
" Sti-ange man I not any man indeed, who is just, coidd dis- 
praise thy deeds of wai*, for thou art brave. But willingly 
art thou remiss, and dost not wish [to fight] ; and my heai*t 
is saddened in my breast^ when I hear dishonoui*able tilings 
of thee fix)m the Trojans, who have much toil on thy account. 
But let us away, these things wo shall aii-auge hoi'eaftor, if 
ever Jove shall giuut us to place a fi-co goblet in our lialU 
to the heavenly everlasting gods, when wc shall have im- 
pulsed the well-greaved Greeks from Troy." 



' Cr. Ennios apod Macrob. iv. 3 : 

'* Et tunc licut equtts, qui de pnesepibus actus, 
Vinda sueU magnets animeis abrumpit, et inde 
Pert Mse campi per CKrula, Istaque prata, 
'Celso pectore, nepe jubam quassat simul altam : 
Spiritua ex anima calida spumas agit albaa." 

' Obaenre the anacoluthon. 

' Aa iostanoe of hendiadys. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 



AR6UMKKT. 

Hector challenges the bravest of the Greeks to single combsty and nine of 
the chiefs haying cast lots, Ajaz is appointed to meet him. HaTing 
protracted the contest till night, tlie combatants exchange gifts, and 
separate. A truce is then made for the purpose of burying the dead, 
and the Greeks fortify their camp. 

Thus having said, illustrious Hector rushed fortji from the 
gates, and with him went his brother Alexander, for both 
w*cre eager in soul to wage war and to fight. As when the 
deity hath given a pix)6pei*ous wind to expecting mariners, 
after they have become weary, agitating the deep with well- 
liolished oars, and their limbs are relaxed with toil ; thus 
then did those two appear to the expecting Trojans. Then 
they slew, the one,^ indeed, Menestluus, son of king Arei- 
thous, who dwelt in Ame, whom the club-bearer Areithoiis 
and large-eyed Philomedusa brought forth; but Hector 
smote £Souous with his sharp spear upon the neck, under liis 
wcll-wi*ought brazen helmet,' and relaxed his limbs. And 
Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, leader of the Lydan heroes, in 
fierce engagement smote Iphinous, son of Dexias, upon the 
shoulder with his spear, as ho vaulted on his swift mares. 

* /. e. Paris. The construction is an instance of the ^x^f^^ *«^' ^^^^ 
Kal fifiWQ. See Jelf, Gk. Gr. ( 478, and my note on JEiKh. Prom. p. 9, 
cd. Uohn. 

* ApoUoniny, hex, p. 734, seems to regard the ffrifAvri as a distinct 
kind of helmet, or cap. So, also, the Schol. and Hesych. t. ii. p. 186, 
and p. 1 2GC. Others understand the rim of the helmet. Paschal, de 
Con)ni9, i. 2 : '* Earn galesB partem quam Ilesychius dicit habere l|oxdc, 
id quod in galea eminentissimum est. Et vero apud Plutarchum distin- 
guitur TO roai'oc g&lea dnb rf/c vrr^dvifc, ab ejus parte que est in ipsius 
summit Ate. 
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But he fell from his mares on the ground, and his limbs were 
relaxed. 

But when the azure-eyed goddess Minerva saw them de- 
stroying the QreekSy in fierce engagement, slie descended 
straightway, rushing down from the tops of Olympus to 
sacred Ilium. Then Apollo hastened to meet her, having 
perceived her from Pergamus, for he wished victory to the 
Trojans. And they met each other at the beech-tree. Her 
first king Apollo, the son of Jove, addressed : 

** Why again dost thou, O daughter of mighty Jove, come 
ardently from Olympus, and why hah thy mighty soul im- 
peUed thee 9 It is that thou mightst give to the Greeks 
the doubtful victory of battle, for thou dost not pity the 
Trojans perishing. But if thou obeyest me in aught, which 
indeed would be much better, let us now make the war and 
conflict to cease this day, ailerwards shall they fight until 
they find a^ end of Ilium ; since it is pleasing to the mind 
of you goddesses to overthrow this city." ' 

But him in turn the azmre-eyed goddess Minerva thus ad- 
dressed : '< Be it so, Far-darter ; for I myself, meditating the 
same things^ came down from Olympus to the Trojans and 
the Greeks. But come, how dost thou intend to make the 
battle of men to cease f ** 

Her then in turn king Apollo, the son of Jove, addressed : 
" Let us arouse the valiant spirit of horse-breaking Hector, 
if perchance he will challenge some one of the Greeks to 
fight against him singly opposed in grievous combat. And 
the well-greaved Greeks enraged will urge on some single 
man to fight with noble Hector.** 

Thus he spoke, nor did the azure-eyed goddess disobey. 
But Helenus, the dear son of Priam, perceived in his mind 
the counsel, which seemed good to the gods deliberating. 
He therefore went and stood near Hector, and thus accosted 
him : 

^ Hector, son of Priam, equal to Jove in wisdom, wilt thou 
obey me in aught 1 for I am thy brother. Cause all the rest 
of the Trojans and the Greeks to sit down, but do thou thy- 



* Outhe 



^trtitan deities for and againit Troy, cf. Dtonyi. 817. 
IXiov, ^v IwdXioot UoatUdup xai *Aw6\\wv. 



'IXioVf ijy dXdnalav *AOqvaiii ri K<ti"Upti, 
See Grote'g Hist, of Greece, toI. i. p. 68. 
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self challenge whoever ia the bravest of the Greeks to fight 
against thee in grievous combat. For it is not yet thy fitte 
to die^ and draw on fiite ; for to this effect have I heard the 
voice of the immortal gods.** 

Thus he spoke. But Hector in turn rejoiced exceedingly^ 
having heard his advice, and accordingly advancing into the 
midst, grasping his spear in the middle, he restrained the 
phalanxes of the Trojans ; and they all sat down. Agamem- 
non also caused the well-greaved Greeks to sit down ; and 
Minerva also, and silver-bowed Apollo, sat like onto vulture 
birds, on a lofly beech-tree of their sire, the segis-bearing Jove, 
delighted with the heroes ; of these the ranks sat thick, hor- 
ribly bristling with shields, and helmets, and spears. Aiid as 
the ripple of the west wind, just risen, is poured over the 
ocean, and the sea begins to darken under it, such sat the 
ranks of the Greeks and Trojans in the plain : but Hector 
thus spoke in the midst of both armies : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, and ye well-greaved Greeks, whilst 
I speak what the mind in my breast commands me. Batur- 
nian Jove, indeed, sitting alofl, has not ratified the leagues^ 
but devising evils against both sides, ordains them, till either 
ye take well-turreted Troy, or yourselves fiJl at your sea- 
traversing ships. Amongst you, indeed, there are the bravest 
of all the Greeks, of whom whomsoever his mind orders to 
fight with me, let him come hither from amongst all, to be a 
champion against noble Hector. This then do I propose, 
but let Jove be our witness ; if, on the one hand, he shall 
slay me with his long-pointed spear, having stripped off my 
armour, let him bear it to the hoUow ships, but send my body 
home, that the Trojans and the wives of the Trojans may 
make me, deceased, a partaker of the funeral pyre. But li, 
on the other hand, I shall slay him, and Apollo shall give 
me glory, having stripped off his armour, I will bear it to 
sacred Ilium, and I will hang it up on the temple of far- 
darting Apollo : but his body I will send Jback to the well- 
benched ships, that the long-haired Greeks may perform his 
cxsequies, and pile up for him a tomb on the wide Helles- 
])ont. And hereafler will some one of future men ray, as he 
sails over the sea in his many-benched ship : ' This, indeed, 
is the tomb of a hero long since deceased, whom once, bear- 
ing himself doughtil v^ illustrious Hector slew.* Thus here- 
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after will some one say ; but tliis my glory shall never 
perisL" 

Thus he said, but all became mute in silence. Asluuned 
indeed they were to refiu», and yet they dreaded to accept 
[the challenge]. At length, however, Menelaus stood up, 
and spoke amongst them, rebuking them with reproaches^ and 
he groaned greatly in spiiit : 

** Alas ! ye boasters ! Greek dames ! no longer Grecian 
men ! certainly vrill these things be a disgrace, most griev- 
ously grievous, if none of the Greeks will now go against 
Hector. But may ye all become water and earth, sitting 
there each of you, faint-hearted ; utterly inglorious : but I 
myself will be armed against liim. But the issues of victor}' 
are i*ested in the immoi*tal gods.** 

Thus having spoken, he put on his beautiful arms. Tlien, 
indeed, Menelaus, would the end of life have befallen thee 
at the hands of Hector, since he was much the better man, 
had not the princes of the Greeks, starting up suddenly, 
restrained thee, and the son of Atreus himself wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, seized thee by the right hand, and addressed 
thee, and spoke : 

" Thou art mad, Menelaus ! ofl^ring of Jove, nor hast 
thou any need of such madness : restrain thyself, although 
grieved, nor wish for the sake of contention to fight with a 
braver man than thyself. Hector, the son of Fiiam, whom 
others also dread. Nay, even Aclulles, who is much braver 
than thou, dreads to meet him^ in the glorious fight. But 
now, going to the troop of thy comjianions, sit down. Against 
him the Greeks will set up some other chani))ion. Although 
he be intrepid and insatiable of battle, I think that he will 
gladly bend his knee,^ if he sliall escape fi*om the hostile 
battle and the grievous fight."* 

Thus speaking, the hero dissuaded liis brother's mind, 
ad\dsing him rightly ; and he obeyed. His joyfid atteucU 
ants then stripped the armour from his shouldci's. Then 
Nestor arose amidst the Greeks, and said : 

' Lesbonax, xipi ^i|/<. p. 182, readf tovt6v yt — tlvriCoXi/^ai, which 
Valckenter, and with reason, thinki a more reehereh/ and genuine read- 
ing than TouTi^, Lesbonax compares the Attic phrase apioKU /ic forfiut. 
Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 103. with the Scholiast. 

' /. e. sit down through fatigue, ** de iis qui longo labore seu cursu 
fetsi quiescunt et Tires rccipiunt."— Hejne. 
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" O gods, surely great grief comes upon the Qredan land. 
Certainly the aged knight Feleus, the excellent counsellor 
And adviser of the Myrmidons, will greatly lament, who for^ 
merly interrogated me, greatly rejoiced in his palace, inquiring 
the race and offspring of all the Gi*eek& If he now heard of 
them all crouching down under Hector, often indeed would 
ho uplift his hands to the immortals, [praying] that his soul, 
^parated] from his limbs, might depart mto the nouse of Pluto. 
For would, O father Jove, and Minerva, and Ajwllo, I were 
young, OA when the assembled Pylions and the spear-skilled 
Arcadians fought by the rapid Celadon, at the walls of Fhiea, 
about the streams of Jardan. With them Ereuthalion, god- 
like hero, stood in the van, bearing on his shoulders the 
armour of king Areithous, of noble Arcithous, whom men 
and beauteous-gii*t women called by surname Coiynetes, since 
he fought not with a bow, nor with a long spear, but used to 
break the phalanxes with an iron club. Hun Lycurffus slew 
l)y stratagem, not by strength, in a narrow defile, where his 
iron dub did not ward off destruction fi*om him ; for Lycur- 
gus, anticipating, pierced him right through the waist with 
his spear, and he was dashed to the ground on his back ; and 
he spoilc<l him of the armour which bi-azcn Mars had given 
him, and he indeed afterwards bore tliem himself in the 
battle of Mars. But when Lycurgus had grown old in his 
jinlaccR, he gave them to his beloved attendant Ereuthalion^ 
to be borne : and he, having his armour, challenged all the 
bravest : but these trembled and feared veiy mudi : nor did 
■any one dare [to withstand himl. But my bold mind, by its 
confidence, urged nie on to fight him : now I was the youngest 
of them all ; and I fought with him, and Minerva gave me 
gloiy. And I slew this most mighty and valiant hero, for 
vast he lay stretched out on this side and on that. Would 
that [now] I were thus young, and my strength entire — so 
^cjuickly snoiUd ci-est-tossing Hector meet with a contest. 
But those of you who are the bravest of all the Greeks, not 
even you promptly desire to go against Hector." 

Thus did the old man upbraid them ; and nine heroes in 
all arose. Much the first arose Agamemnon, the king of 
men ; afler him arose brave Diomede, son of Tydeus, and 
after them the Ajaces, clad in impetuous valour : after them 
Idomeneus, and Meriones, the armour-bearer of Idomeneus, 
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equal to man-slaughteiing Mara. After them Eurypylus, the 
gaUant son of EvBsmon. And there [also arose] Thoaa, son 
of Andnemon, and divine TJlyases. Ail theae wished to fight 
with noble Hector. But these again the Gerenian knight 
Nestor addressed : 

** Decide now; exclusiyely by lot, who shall obtain [tlie 
accepting of the challenge] ; for he indeed will aid the well- 
greaved Greeks ; and he will also delight his own soul, if he 
shall escape safe from the hostile war and the grievous 
fight.*' 

Thus he spoke, and they marked each his own lot, and 
they cast them into the helmet of Agamemnon, the son of 
Atreus. The people supplicated, and raised their liands to 
the gods, and thus would one of them say, looking towards 
the wide heaven: 

'* father Jove, gi'ant that Ajax obtain the lot, or the son 
of Tydeus^ or the king himself of rich Mycenie.'* 

Thus they spake, and the Gerenian knight Nestor shook 

tthe lots], and the lot of Ajax, which indeed they wished for, 
eaped ^rth fi*om the helmet Then a herald beaiing it 
around through the multitude, beginning at the light, 
showed it to all the chiefs of the Greeks. But they, not 
recognizing it, disclaimed it severally. But, when at last the 
herald, carrying it i*ouud through the multitude, came to 
him, illustrious Ajax, who liad insciibed and cast it into the 
helmet, he [Ajax] stretched foHh his liaud, and the herald 
standing near, placed it in it. Having inspected it, he knew 
lus own marl^ and rejoiced in his soul. He cast it on the 
ground at his feet, and said : 

'* friends, surely the lot is mine, and I myself i*ejoice in 
my soul, since I think that I shall conquer noble Hector. 
But come, while I put on my wai'like arms, do ye meantime 
pray to Jove, the Satumian king, silently witliiu yourselves, 
that the Trojans may not hear ; or even openly, since we 
fear no one at all. For no one willingly shall, by force, 
overcome me against my will, nor tlirough my inexperience ; 
since I hope I have not been so ignorantly^ bom and bi'ed 
at Salamis.** 

Thus he spoke : but they prayed to Jove, the Satm*nian 

' /. e, ignorant of anus. 
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king ; and thus would on^ of them say, looking towards the* 
wide heaven : 

"O &ther Jove, ruling from Ida, most glorious, most 
mighty, grant to Ajax to bear away victory, and illustrious 
glory. But if thou lovest Hector also, and carest for him, 
grant eqiud might and glory to both." 

Thus they spake, and Ajax was arming himself in splendid 
brass. But when he had put ;on alMiis armour around his 
body, then lie ruslicd forwtuxi : as moves mighty Mars^ who 
goes to war amidst men, whom the son of Saturn has engaged 
to fight with the strength of soul-gnawing strife, such mighty 
Ajax advanced, the bulwark of the Greeks, smiling with 
grim countenance ; but he advanced, taking long strides with 
his feet beneath, brandishing his long-shadowed spear. The 
Greeks, on their part, rejoiced much on beholding him, but 
dire dismay seized the Trojans, each one as to his mnbs, and 
the soul panted in the breast of Hector himself. But now 
he could not in anywise retract through fear, nor retire back 
into the crowd of the people, since he had diallenged to the 
fight. But Ajax drew near, bearing a shield, like a tower, 
brazen, covered with seven ox-hides, which for him the artist 
Tychius laboiuing had wrought, dwelling at his home in 
Hyla, by fiir the most excellent of leather-cutters, who for 
him had made a moveable shield, of seven hides of very fat 
bulls, and drawn over it an eighth [layer] of brass. Oatrying 
this before his breast, Telamonian Ajax stood very near 
Hector, and menacing addressed him : 

" O Hector, now thou, alone with me alone, shalt plainly 
know, what kind of diiefs are present with the Greeks, even 
besides Achilles, the breaker of ranks, the lion-hearted. But 
he, indeed, abides at his high^beaked sea-traversing ships, en- 
raged against Agamemnon, the shei)herd of the people. Yet 
we are such, even many of us, who can go against thee ; but 
begin the battle and the strife.** 

Him then in turn the mighty crest-tossing Hector ad- 
dressed : " Thou Jove-spnmg Ajax, son of Telamon, ruler of 
forces, tamper not with me as with a weak boy, or a woman, 
who knows not warlike deeds. But I well know both battles 
and man-slaughterings. I know how to shift my dry shield 
to the right and to the left ; wherefore to me it beloncs to 
fight unwearied. I am also skilled to rush to the battle of 
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fiwift steeds. 1 know too, how, in hostile array, to move 
skilfully in honour of glowing Mars. But I do not desire to 
wound thee, being mich, watching stealthily, but openly, if 
haply I may strike thee." 

He spoke, and brandishing hurled forth his long-shadowed 
spear, and smote the mighty seven-hided shield of Ajax on 
the outside brass, which was the eighth [layer] thereon. And 
the unwearied brass cutting through, penetrated six folds, 
and was stuck fiist in the seventh hide. Next, Jove-sprung 
Ajax in turn sent forth his veiy long spear, and strudc the 
all-equal shield of Priam's son. Through the shining shield 
passed the impetuous spear, an^ was fastened in his very in- 
geniously-wroiight corslet, and fix>m the opposite side the 
spear cut his tunic near the flank. But he inclined himself, 
■and avoided black death. Then they both, having drawn out 
their long spears with their hands, joined battle, like unto 
raw-devouring lions, or wild boars^ whose strength is not 
feeble. Then indeed the son of Priam struck the midst of 
his [Ajax's] shield with his spear ; it broke not through the 
brass, but the point of it was bent. But Ajax, bounding 
forward, pierced his shield : and the spear went right through, 
4Uid repoUod liim as ho ruulieil on : it glanced over his neck, 
•cutting it, and black gore gushed forth. But not even thus 
did crest-tossing Hector cease from the battle : but retiring 
back, he seized in his hand, a black, rough, huge stone, lying 
in the plain. With it he struck the mighty seven-hided 
shield of Ajax, in the midst of the boss, and the brass rang 
•around. Ajax next taking up a much larger stone, whirling, 
•discharged it, and applied immense strength. And he broke 
through the shield, having struck with a rock like unto a 
millstone, and he wounded him in the knee ; and he was 
stretched supine, having come into violent contact with liis 
^eld ; but Apollo quickly raised him. And now in close 
combat hand to hand, they would have wounded each other 
with their swords, had not the heralds, the messengers of 
gods and men, arrived, one of the Trojans, the other of the 
brazen-mailed Greeks, Talthybius and Idseus, both prudent 
men. And between both armies they held their sceptres, 
but the herald Idieus, skilled in prudent counsels, said : 

*'No longer, my dear sons, war or fight, for cloud-col- 
lecting Jove loves you both : ye both are warriors, and 
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this we all know. Kight is now approaching, and it is good 
to obey night" * 

Bat him Telamonian Ajax answenng addressed : " Idiens, 
order Hector to speak these wonls, for he challenged all the 
bravest [of our side] to battle. Let him begin, and I will 
entirely obey, if indeed he does so." 

But him crest-tossing Hector addressed in turn : " Ajax, 
since some god has given thee tdze, and might, and prudence, 
and thou art the most excellent of the Greeks at the spear, 
let us now cease from battle and contest for tliis day ; here- 
after will we fight again, till the Deity shall separate us, and 
give the victory to either. Now night is approaching, and 
it is good to obey night, that thou roayest gladden all the 
Greeks at the ships, and chiefly those friends and companions 
which are thine ; but I will gladden the Trojans and the 
train-beai-ing Trojan matrons, through the great city of king 
Priam, the dames who, praying for me, are entering the 
deities' temple.^ But come, let us both mutually give very 
glorious gifts tliat some one of the Greeks and Trojans may 
say thus : ' Tliey certainly fought in a sotd-gnawing strife, 
but then again being reconciled, they parted in friendship.' " 

Thus then having spoken, he gave him a silver-studded 
sword, presenting it with the sheath and the well-wrought 
belt But Ajax gave [to him] a belt, splendid with purple. 
Then they twain being separated, the one went to the people 
of the Greeks, and the other to the crowd of the Trojans : 
and they rojoiccd when they saw liim coming alive and safe, 
having escape<l the strength and the invincible hands of 
Ajax ; and led him to the city, not having had any hopes 
that he was safe. But the well-greavcd Greeks, on the other 
liand, led away Ajax, i-ejoicing in victory, to divine Agamem- 
non. When now they were in the tents of the son of Atreus, 
then Agamemnon, king of men, sacrificed for them an ox, a 
male, five years old, to the most powerfrd son of Saturn. This 

» Cf. Mn. a. 8 :— 

— — " ct jam nox hnmidA coelo 
Pnecipitat, tnadentqne cadentia lidera somnot." 
' *kyMV is defined bj ApoUonius, p. 26, h rdwoQ f/c Bv owayovrau 
Henychius, p. 79, makes it eqniralent to d9poi(Tftaf and also calls it tlie 
place where combatants fight. Porphyry, Qasest. Hom. p. crii. ed. 
Barnes, t6v vavv i/roi Btlov roirov Svraf ^ Btlou dBptHftfta irfpilxovro. 
So, also, the Scholiast. 
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they flayed, and dressed it ; made divisioiis of the whole of it, 
and skilfully divided these into smaller portions, and fixed 
them on spits, and roasted them veiy cleverly, and drew off 
alL But when they had ceased from labour, and had pre- 
pared the banquet, they feasted, nor did their soul in any- 
wise lack a due proportion of the feast The valiant son of 
Atreus, fiuvruling Agamemnon, honoured Ajax with an en- 
tire chine. ^ But when they had dismissed the desire of drink 
and of food, for them the aged man Nestor finit of all began 
to frame advice, whose counsel before also had appeared the 
best, who, wisely counselling, harangued them, and said : 

" Son of Atreus, and ye other diiefs of all the Qreeks, 
many of the long-haired Adueans have perished, whose black 
blood fierce Mars haa now shed near fiur-flowing Scamander, 
and their souls have descended to the shades ! Therefore it 
behoves you to cause the battle of the Greeks to cease with 
the dawn, and let us, collected together, carry tlie bodies 
hither on chariots, with oxen and mules, and bum them at a 
little distance from the ships, that each may carry home the 
bones [of the deceased] to their children, when wo i*eturn 
again to our father-land And let us, going out, heap up in 
the plain one common tomb for all, round the pyro, and be- 
side it let us speedily erect lofty towers, as a bidwark of our 
ships and of ourselves ; and in it let us make a well-fitted 

Site, that through it thoro may bo a posaogo for the chariots, 
ut outside lot us sink, near at hand, a deep trench, which, 
being circular, may serve as a defence to both steeds and 
men, lest at any time the war of the haughty Trojans should 
press sorely." 

Thus he spoke, and all the princes approved of his counsel. 
But of the Trojans also was a panic-struck and turbulent 
council held in the lofty citadel of Ilium, at tho gates of 
Priam; and to them wise Antenor thus began to harangue : 

" Hear me, ye Trojans and Dardanians and allies, that I 
may teU you what Uie soul in my breast commands me. 
dome then, let us restore Argive Helen, and her treasures 
with her to the sons of Atreus to lead away ; for now we 
are fighting after having violated the fiuthful leagues. 

I The same honour ii paid to' JEnen in Virg. Ma, Tiii. 181. Cf. 
Xenoph. Rep. Luc. xt. 4. 
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Wherefore I tliink that nothing better will be brought to 
pass hy us, unless we act thus." 

He, having thus said, sat down ; but to them arose divine 
Alexander, the husband of fair-haired Helen, who answezinir 
him spoko winged words : 

" O Antenor, thou no longer speakest these things grateful 
to me. Thou knowest how to deidse another counsel better 
than this ; but if, in truth, thou speakest this seriouslj, the 
gods themselves have now deprived thee of thy senses. But 
I will declare my opinion amidst the horse-subduing Trojans; 
I openly declare I will not give up my wife : but the trea^ 
sures, whatever I have brought home from Argos, all these 
I am willing to give, and even to add others from my own 
home." 

Thus having spoken, he sat down; but to them arose 
Priam, son of Danlanus, a counsellor equal to the gods ; who 
thus wisely harangued them, and said : 

'' Hear mo, ye Trojans, and Dardanians, and allies, that I 
may tell you what the soul in my breast commands. Now 
take repast through the army, as heretofore, and be attentive 
to tiio watch, and let each bo mindful of guard. But in the 
morning let Idrous proceed to the hollow ships, to announce 
to the sons of Atrcus, Agamemnon and Menelaus, the reso- 
lution of Alexander, on whose account the contention has 
arisen ; and let liim add this prudent request also, whether 
they wish to desist from horrid-sounding war, until we bum 
the dead ; afterwards will we fight again till fitte separate us^ 
and give the victory to one or other of us." 

Thus he said : but they heard him very attentively, and 
obeyed. Then they took their repast throughout the city, 
by companies. In the morning Idaeus went to the hoUow 
ships. He found the Greeks, the servants of Mara^ in council, 
at the stem of Agamemnon's ship : and the olear-yoioed 
herald, standing in the midst of them, spoke thus : 

" Ye sons of Atreus, and ye other chiefs of all the Greeks, 
Priam and the other illustrious Trojans command me to tell 
you, if it be agreeable and pleasing to you, the determination 
of Alexander, on whose account this contention has arisen. 

' DatiTe for genidfe, bj the Schema Colophonimii. See Lesbonaz, 
p. 181, ed. Valck. 
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Whatever treasures Alexander brought in Uie hollow shi|i8 
to Troy, (would that he first had perished,) all these is he 
'willing to give up, and even to add others from his own 
home : but he says that he ¥dll not restore the wedded 
spouse of glorious Menelaus : certainly the Trojans, at least, 
advise him. They also order me to make this pro|)Osal, to 
wit, whether ye are willing to desist from dreadftil-sounding 
war, until we shall bum the dead : afterwards we shall fight 
again, till fate separate us, and give the victory to one of us." 

Thus ho said, but they all became mute in silence. At 
length Diomede, brave in the din of war, s|x>ke thus amongst 
them : 

. ** Let none now receive the treasures of Alexander, nor 
Helen : for it is plain, even [to him] who is a mere in&nt, 
that the issues of destruction impend over the Trojans." 

Thus he said, and all the sons of tlie Greeks sliouted, 
admiring the words of horse-breaking Diomede : and then 
Agamemnon, king of men, thus addressed Idieus : 

'^IdieuSy thou thyself hearest, indeed, the sentiments of the 
Greeks, how they answer thee ; and such also pleases me. 
But concerning the dead, I grudge not that [you] should 
bum them ; for there is no grudge towards the dead Ixxlics, 
when they are dead, hastily to perfoim their obsequies with 
.fire :^ but let loud-resounding Jove, the husband of Juno, be 
witness of the treaties." 

Thus having said, he raised Ills sceptre to all the gods. 
But Idsus returned to saci'ed Ilium. And the Trojans and 
Dardanians all sat assembled in council, expecting when 
Idsus might return. He came, and declared his message, 
standing in the midst of them. But they prepared them- 
selves very speedily for both pur})08es, some to cony away 
the bodies^ and others to gather wood. The Greeks also on 
the other side hastened fr^m their weU-benched sliijis, some 
to carry away the bodies^ and others to collect wood. 

Then, indeed, the sun freshly stnick the fields [with its 
rays], ascending heaven from the calmly-flowing, deep-moving 
ocean. But they met one another. Then was it difficult to 
distinguish each man [amongst the slain] ; but washing ofi' 
with water the bloody gore, and pouring over them warm 

■ 

* Litenlly, '* to oppeaee [the dead]." 
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tears, they placed them upon the chariots ; nor did mightjr 
Priam suffer them to give way to grie£ In silence, there- 
fore, thoy heaped the bodies on the pile, grieving at heart. 
But when thoy had burned them in the fire, they returned 
to sacred Ilium. In like manner also, on the other side, the 
well-grcaved Greeks heaped the bodies on the pile, grieving 
in their heart ; and having burned them with firo, they 
returned to the hollow ships. And when it was not yet 
morning, but still tMrilight, then a chosen band of Greeks 
arose about the pile ; and going out from the plain, they 
made ntx>uud it one common tomb, and near it they built a 
wall and lofly towers, a bulwark of their ships and of them- 
selves. In them they made well-fitted gates, that through 
them there might be a passage for the chariots. Without 
they dug a deep ditch, near it, broad and large, and in it 
fixed ])ali8ades. Thus the long-haired Greeks on their part 
laboured. 

But the gods on the contrary sitting beside the thundering 
Jove, were admiring the mighty work of the brazen-mailed 
Gi^eeks ; but to them Neptune, the earth-shaker, thus b^;an 
to speak : 

''O father Jove, is there any mortal on the boundless 
earth, who will any more disclose his mind and counsel to 
the immortals ? Dost thou not perceive how the long-haired 
Greeks have built a wall before their shipping, and have 
drawn a ditch all round, nor have they given splendid heca- 
tombs to the gods 1 The fame of this [work] will certainly 
be wherever light is diffused : but they will forget that 
[wall] which I and Phoobus ApoUo, toiling, built round the 
city tor the hero Laomedon." ' 

llim, greatly enraged, the cloud-compelling Jove addressed : 
'^Ha! thou far-nilmg earth-shaker, what hast thou saidf 
Another of the gods, who is much weaker than thou in 
hands and in might might have dreaded this idea ; but thy 
glory shall assuredly extend as far as light is diffused. How- 
beit, when the crest-waving Greeks shidl have departed with 
their ships into their dear fatherland, do thou, overthrowing 

* Grote, Hist. p. 78, well obserrei that the " subsequent •nimoiity of 
Neptune agminst Troj was gremtlj determined by the sentiment of the 
injustice of Laoroedon." On the discrepancy between this passage and 
ixi. 442, see Muller, Dor. toI. i. p. 249. 
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this wall, dnk it all in the deep^ and again cover the great 
shore with sand. Thus may this mighty rampart of the 
Greeks be wholly effaced.** 

Thus were they conversing on such matters among them- 
selves. But the sun had set, and the work of the Greeks 
was finished. They slanghteored oxen through the tents^ and 
took their repast. Many ships (which EuneuSi son of Jason, 
whom Hypsipyle bore to Jason, shepherd of the people, 
sent,) arrived from Lemnos, bringing wine. The son of 
Jason gave of wine a thousand measures, to be brought sepa- 
rately, as a gift to the sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and 
Henelaus.' Thence the long-haired Greeks bought^ vrine, 
some for brass, some for shining iron, others for ludcs, some 
for the oxen themselves, and some for slaves ; and they pre- 
pared an abundant feast Through the whole night, indeed, 
the long-haired Greeks feasted ; and the Trojans too, and 
their allies, through the city. And all night thundering 
fearfully, provident Jove was devising evils for both ))ai'tics ; 
but pale fear seized them. And they poured wine fi*om their 
caps on the earth, nor did any one dare to drink before ho 
had made a libation to the supreme son of Saturn. They 
then lay down, and enjoyed the boon of sleep. 

■ 

* Tbeophilni Jctui. iii. tit. xziiL $ 1. K.al toSt6 lari t6 Iv Tf vXifiu 
dpvXKovfitvov r» tAv wpayudrufv ivaXkayy irpaaiv Kai ayopaaiay 
cwiaraaOaif koItovto rb hcoq wpdvtutQ ipx^iSrarov dvai. He then 
alleges these lines of Homer as the earliest known instance of barter. 
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ARGUMBNT. 

JoTe assembles the gods, and forbids them to interfere between the Greeks 
and Trojans. He then repairs to Ida, where, haying consolted the 
scales of destiny, he directs his lightning against the Greeks. Neitori 
in the chariot of Diomede, goes against Hector, whose charioteer if 
slain by Diomede. Jove again interposes his thanders, and the Greekf 
seek refuge within the rampart. Upon a favonrable omen accompanying 
the prayer of Agamemnon, Diomede and the rest set ont, and Tenoer 
performs great exploits, bat is disabled by Hector. Juno and Minem 
are prcTcnted interfering hj Jove, and Hector takes measnrei to insure 
the safety of Troy daring the night. 

Now did Baffron-mantled mom difiuse herself over all the 
onrtli, mid tbuiidcr-rcjoicing Jovo made an ossombly of the 
gods on the highest peak of many-topped Olympus. And he 
himself harangued them, and all the other deities hearkened 
[to his command] : ^ 

^ Hear mo, all ye gods and all ye goddesses, that I may 
tell you what the soul in my breast prompts me. Let no 
female deity, therefore, nor any male, attempt to infringe 
this my injunction ; but do yo ail at once assent, that I may 
very speedily bring these matters to their issue. Whomso- 
ever of the gods I shall discover, having gone apart from [the 
rest], wishing to aid either the Trojans or the Greeks, diih 
gracefully smitten shall he return to Olympus : or seizing, I 
will hurl him into gloomy Tartarus^ very far hence, where 
there is a very deep gulf beneath the earth, and iron portal^ 
and a brazen threshold, as far below Hades as heaven is frt>m 
earth ;^ then shall he know by how much I am the most 
powciful of all the gods. But come, ye gods, and try me^ 
that yc may all know. Having suspended a golden chain 
from heaven, do all ye gods and goddesses suspend yourselves 
therefrom ; yet would ye not draw down from heaven to 

* /. e. dti obfequtii sunt, nt convocati convenirent. — Heyne. 

* See the notes of Newton on Farad. Lost, i. 74. 
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earth your supreme counsellor Jove, not even if je labour 
ever so much : but whenever I, deau*mg, sliould wkh to pull 
it, I could draw it up together, eai*th, and ocean, and all : 
then, indeed, would I bind the chain around the top ot 
Olympus, and all these should hang aloft By so much do I 
suq)ass both gods and men.** ^ 

Thus he said. But they all became mute in silence, won* 
dering at his speech ; for he spoke very menacingly. But at 
length the azure-eyed goddess Minerva thus s|)oke in the 
midst : 

<< O sire of ours ! sou of Saturn 1 most supreme of kings ! 
well do we all know that thy strength is irresistible : yet do 
we truly mourn for the warlike Greeks, who are now |)erish- 
uig, fulfilling their evil fate. But nevertheless, wo will re- 
fiiiin from war, since thus thou commandest. Yet will we 
suggest counsel to the Greeks, which will avail them, that 
they may not all perish because thou art wrathful.** 

But her the cloud-impelling Jove smiling addi*essed : ** Be 
of good cheer, Tritonia, my dear daughter — I speak not with 
a serious intent ; but I am willing to be lenient towards 
thee." 

Thus having said, under Ids chariot he yoked his bniseu- 
footed, swift-flying steeds, adorned with golden manes. He 
himself put on gold about Ins person, and took his golden 
weU-made whip, and ascended the chariot ; and lashed them 
on to proceed, and they, not unwilling, flew midway between 
the earth and starry heaven. He came to spiiug-fed Ida, the 
mother of wild beasts, to Gargai'us, where he had a conse- 
crated enclosure, and a fi*agrant altar. There the father ot 
gods and men stopped his steeds, liaving loosed them from 
the chariot, and poured a thick liaze aromid. But ho sat upon 
the sumndts, exulting in gloiy, looking u)K>n the city of the 
Trojans and the sliips of the Greeks. 

Meanwhile the long-haired Gi'eeks wero takuig their ropust 
in a hm*ried manner through the tents, and after that they 

I Referring to this addren of Jore, Coleridge remarks : '* Although the 
•apremacy of Jove comes £ir short of the true conception of oknighty 
power, the characteristic point which seems to be fairlj established is, that 
he is the active and ruling power of the popular mythology, the supreme 
and despotic chief of an aristocracy of weaker divinities, accustomed to 
consult with them and liable to their opposition and even violence, yet, 
upon the whole, substantially aristocratic, and independent of any recog- 
nised iiermauent superior." — Classic Poets, p. 159. 
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put on their armour. But the Trojans, on the other ride, 
were arming themselyes through the dty, fewer in numher ; 
yet even thus, they were eager to fight in battle, compelled 
by m)oc8(«ity, in dofouoe of their children and their wives. 
And the gates were opened wide, and the forces rushed oui^ 
both chariot warriors and foot, and much tumult arose. Bat 
when these collecting together came into one place, they 
clashed together shields and spears, and the might of brazen- 
mailed men ; but the bossy shields approached one another, 
and much tumult arose. There at the same time were both 
lamentation and boasting of men destroying and destroyed, 
and the earth flowed with blood. As long as the forenoon 
lasted, and the sacred day was in progress, so long did the 
wcai)ons touch both, and the people felL But when the sun 
had ascended tlie middle heaven, then at length did Father 
Jove raise the golden scales, and placed in them two destinies 
of long-reposing death, [the destiniesl both of the horse- 
break big Trojans and of the brazen-maued Greeks, and hold- 
ing them in the middle, he |>oised them; but the fatal day of 
the Greeks inclined low. The destinies of the Greeks, in- 
deed, rested on the bounteous earth, but those of the Trojans 
on the contrary were elevated to the wide heaven. 

But he himself mightily thundered £rom Ida, and sent his 
burning lightning against the army of the Greeks : they 
liaving seen it, were amazed, and pale fear seized them all 
Then neither Idomeneus, nor Agamemnon, nor the two Ajacec^ ' 
the sei*vaiit8 of Mars, dared to remain. Gerenian Nestor 
alone, the guardian of the Greeks, remained, not willingly, but 
one of his horses was disabled, which noble Alexander, hus- 
l>and of fair-haired Helen, had pierced with an aiTow in the 
top of the forehead, where the forelocks of horses grow out 
of the head, and is most fatal ^ In torture he reared, for the 
arrow had entered the brain ; and he disordered the [other] 
horses, writhiug round the brazen barb. Whilst the old man 
hastening, was cutting away the side reins of the horse with 
his sword, then were the swift steeds of Hector coming 
through the crowd, bearing the bold charioteer Hector. 
And then the old man would certainly have lost his Ufe, if 
Diomede, brave in the din of battle, had not quickly observed 
it; and he shouted, dreadfully exhorting (Jlysses, [thus] : 

> Or ** opportune,*' fis. for inflicting a fatal wound. — Kennedy. 
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" Jove-bom son of Lacrtoe^ muoh-contriving Ulysses, whi- 
ther dost thou fly, turning thy back in the throng, like a 
coward 9 [Beware], lest some man with a spear transpieroe 
thee in the back, flying. But stay, tliat we may repel the 
fierce hero from the aged man.** 

Thus he spoke : but much-enduring, noble Ulysses heard 
him not, but passed by to the hoUow ships of the Greeks. 
But the son of Tydeus, though being alone, was mixed with 
the yan, and stood before the steeds of the aged son of 
Neleus, and addressing him, spoke winged words : 

" O old man, certiunly the youthful warriors greatly op- 
press thee : but thy strength is relaxed, and tiresome old 
:age attends thee : thy servant is exhausted, and thy steeds 
are slow. But come, ascend my chariot, that thou mayest 
see what kind are the steeds of Tros^ skilled to fly and to 
pursue very rapidly, here and there, through the plain; wliich 
lately I took from J^eas, authors of flight. Ixit the attend- 
ants take care of those steeds [of thine], but let us direct 
these against the horse-breaking Trojans, that even Hector 
may know whether my spear also rages madly in my hands.** 

Thus he said : but the Gerenion flight Nestor disobeyed 
him not. Accordingly, at once their attendants, brave Stho- 
nelus and valorous Eurymedon, took care of Nestor's steeds : 
and the two chiefs ascended the chariot of Diomede. Nestor 
took the shining reins in his hands, and lashed the steeds, 
and soon they came near Hector. At him rushing impetu- 
ously forward, the son of Tydeus launched a spear ; but the 
weapon missed him, and struck his attendant charioteer in 
the breast, near the pap^. who was holding the reins of the 
ateeds, Eniopeus^ the son of magnanimous Thebseus : but he 
fell from the chariot, and the swift steeds started back, and 
there his soul and his strength were dissolved. But exces- 
sive grief overshadowed Hector in his mind, on account of 
[the loss of] his charioteer. There, though grieving for his 
oompanion, he let him lie, and sought a bold choiiotecr : nor 
did his steeds long want a guide ; for soon he found cou- 
rageous Archeptolemus, the son of Iphitus, whom then he 
made to mount the swift-footed steeds, and gave the reins 
into his hands. 

Then, indeed, had slaughter arisen, and dreadful deeds had 
been done^ and [the Trojans] had been pent up in Iliiun like 
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lambs, had not the father of both men and gods quickly per- 
ceived it. Therefore, dreadfully thundering he sent forth 
his glowing thunderbolt, and cast it into the earth before the 
steeds of Diomede : but there arose a terrible flame of burn- 
ing sulphur, and the two frightened steeds crouched trembling 
lieneatii tlio chariot. Moreover, the beautiful reins fell from 
the hands of Nestor, and he feared in his soul, and addressed 
Diomcdo : 

" Son of Tydcus, come now, turn thy solid-hoofed steeds to 
flight. Post thou not perceive that victory from Jove does 
not attend theo ? For now, this very day, of a truth, Satur- 
nian Jove awards him glory; afterwards again will he give it 
to us, if ho shall bo willing. By no means can a man impede 
the will of Jove, not even a very mighty one ; since he is by 
far the most powerful." 

But him Diomede, brave in the din of war, then answered : 
** Old man, certainly thou hast said all this rightly : but this 
grievous sorrow invades my heart and my soul : for Hector 
at some time will say, haranguing amongst the Trojans, ' The 
son of Tydcus, routed by me, fled to his ships.' Thus at some 
time will he boast : but then may the earth yawn wide 
for mo.'* 

But him the Gcronian knight Nestor then answered: 
" Alas I warlike son of Tydeus, what hast thou said ? Even 
though Hector call thee coward and unwarlike, yet the Tro- 
jans and Dardanians, and the wives of the stout-hearted 
shield-bearing Trojans, whose vigorous husbands thou hast 
prostrated in the dust, will not believe him." 

Thus having said, he turned the solid-hoofed steeds to 
flight, back into the crowd. But the Trojans and Hector, 
with a mighty shout, poured destructive missiles upon them. 
And then after him loud roared mighty crest-tossing Hector : 

" Son of Tydeus, the swift-horsed Greeks honoured thee, 
indeed, above [others! with a seat, with meat, and full cups ; 
but now will they aishonour thee ; for thou hast become 
like a woman. Away! timorous girl ! since thou shalt never 
climb our towers, I giving way, nor bear away our women in 
thy ships ; first shall I give thee thy doom." 

Thus lie said ; but the son of Tydeus debated whether to 
turn his steeds, and to fight against him. Thrice, indeed, he 
thought in mind and soul, but thrice, on the other hand, the 
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provident Jore thundered from the Idsean mountains^ giving 
a fdgnal to the TrojanB, the alternating suooess of battle. 
But Hector exhorted the Trojans, vociferating aloud : 

" Ye Trojans and Lycians, and cloee-fighting Dardanians, 
be men, my fiiends) and be mindful of impetuous might 1 I 
know the son of Saturn hath willingly accorded me victory 
and great renown, but to the Greeks destruction. Fools, 
who indeed built those weak, worthless walls, whicli shall 
not check my strength; but our steeds will easily overleap 
the dug trencli. But when, indeed, I come to their hollow 
ships, then let there be some memory of burning fire, that I 
may consume their fleet with the flame, and slay the Argives 
themselves at the sliips, bewildered by the smoke.** 

Thus having spoken, he cheei-ed on his steeds, and said : 
** Xanthus, and thou Podargus, and ^thon, and noble Lam- 
pus, now repay to me the attention, with which, m great 
abundance, Andromache, the daughter of magnanimous 
•Eetion, gave to you the sweet barley, mixing wine also [for 
you] to drink, whenever your mind ordei*ed it, even before 
me, who boast to be her vigorous husband. But follow and 
hasten, that we may take the shield of Nestor, the fame of 
which has now reached the heaven, that it is entirely golden, 
the handles and itself: but, from the shouldei's of* horse- 
breaking Diomede, the well-made corslet, which the artist 
Vulcan wrought. If we can take these, I ox|)ect tliat tlio 
Greeks tliis veiy night will ascend their swift ^ii|)s.** 

Thus he said boasting ; but veuei-able Juno ¥ras indignant, 
and shook herself on her throne, and made great Olympus 
tremble ; and openly accosted the mighty deity, Neptune : 

" Alas ! &r-ruling Earth-shaker, dost thou not in thy soul 
pity the perishing Greeks 1 But they bring thee many and 
grateful gifts to Helice and ^gie. Do thou, therefore, will 
to them the victory. For if we were willing, as many of us 
as are assistants to the Greeks, to repulse the Trojans and 
restrain ^-sounding Jove, then might he giieve sitting alone 
there on Ida.** 

But her king Neptune, greatly excited, thus addi^essod : 
'' Juno, petulant' in speech, wliat hast thou said ? I would 

> Compare the phrase KaBdwrtaBai Iwitaaiv, — Od. ii. 240. Suidaa : 
*Airrociri|c* dtrrdtiTot Iv rip Xiytiv. Apollou. Lex. p. 188 : *Airrwrc, ij 
dirr6tiTt rot^ \6yoiQf fi KaOawro^iyfi did riav Xoytuv. 
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not wish, indecKli that we, the other gods, ahould fight with 
Satornian Jove, since he is by far most powerful.** 

Thus indeed were they holding such converse with each 
other. But whatever space before the sliips the trench 
belonging to the tower enclosed, was filled with horses and 
shielded men crowded together.^ But Hector, the son of 
Priam, equal to swifl Mars, had crowded them thus, when 
Jupiter awarded him gloiy. And now would he have burned 
the equal ships with blazing fire, had not venerable Juno 
put it into the soul of Agamemnon, himself actively engaged^ 
briskly to urge on the Greeks. He therefore hastened to go 
along the tents and ships of the Greeks, holding in his stout 
hand his great purple robe. But in the huge black ship of 
Ulysses he stood, which was in the midst, that he might 
shout audibly to either side, as well to the tent of Telamonian 
Ajax, as to that of Achilles, for they had drawn up their 
equal ships at the extremities of the line, relying on their 
valour and the strength of their hands. Then ne shouted 
distinctly, calling upon the Greeks : 

" Bhamc ! ye Greeks, foul subjects of disgrace 1 gallant in 
form [alone] ! Whei*o are those boastings gone, when we 
profesed ourselves the bravest ; those which, once in Lem- 
noR, vain braggarts I ye did utter, eating much flesh of 
homed oxen, and drinlong-goblets crowned with wine,' that 
each would in battle bo equivalent to a hundred and even 
two hundred of the Trojans ? But now, indeed, we are not 
equal to Hector alone, who shortly will bum our ships with 
flaming fire. O father Jove, hast thou indeed ever yet 
afflicted with such destmction any one of mighty kings, and 
so deprived him of high renown t And yet I say that I 
never passed by thy &ir altar in my many-benched ship, 
coming here with ill luck.' But on all I bumed the fat of 
oxen and the thighs, desiring to sack weU-walled Troy. But, 
O Jove, accomplish for me this vow, at least permit us to 

' Obtenre that rwv belongs to iirirMv and dvSp&v, and that Saov U 
vi}wv Awb nOpyov rAfpof; Upyt^ means that " the space between the nun- 
part and the sea was enclosed." 'Air6 does not govern ir^pyov, but is 
compounded with «<pYf . 

' Cf. Buttm. Lexil. p. 292, sqa. who has, howefer, been long since 
anticipated by Paschal, de Coron. i. 4. 

' Schol. 'Rppwv, fwl fQopq. napayivSftfvoQ, See Albert! on Hesych. 
s. T. t. i. p. l445. So, also, Apollon. p. 364 : 'Eiri ^opf woptv6fttvcQ, 
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escape and get away; nor suffer the Greeks to be thus subdued 
by the Trojana** 

Thus he said : and the Sire^ pitied him weeping, and 
granted to him that the army should be safe, and not perish. 
And forthwith he sent an eagle, the most perfect^ of birds, 
holding a fawn in his talons, the offipring of a swift deer : 
and near the yery beauteous altar of Jove he cast down the 
JWB, Where th7o«ekB were ^u^rifidng to Pano.p W 
Jove. 

When^ therefore, they saw that the bird had come from 
Jove, they rushed the more against the Trojans, and were 
mindful of battle. Then none of the Greeks, numerous as 
they were, could have boasted that he had driven his swift 
steeds before Diomede, and uiged them beyond the ditch, 
and fought against [the enemy] ; for fitr the first ho ahw a 
helmeted Trojan hero, Agelaus^ son of Phradmon. Ifc, 
indeed, was turning his horses for flight ; but as ho was 
turning, Diomede fixed his spear in his back, between his 
shoulders^ and drove it through his breast. He fell from his 
chariot^ and his aims rattled upon him. After him the sons 
of Atreus, Agamemnon and Menelaus; after them the 
Ajaces, clad in impetuous valour ; after thorn, Idomenous 
and Meriones, the armour-bearer of Idomeneus, equal to 
man-slaughtering Mars ; and after them Eurypylus, the illus- 
trious son of Evffimon. Teucer came the ninth, stretching 
his bent^ bow, and stood under the shield of Telomonian 
Ajax. Then Ajaz, indeed, kept moving the shield aside, 
and the hero looking around, when shooting, he hod hit any 
one in the crowd, Uie one^ falling there, lost his life. But 
he* retiring Hke a child to his mother, sheltered himself 
beneath Ajax, and he covered him with his splendid shield. 
Then what Trojan first did blameless Teucer slay ? Orsi- 
lochus first, and Ormenus, and Ophelestes, and Dsetor, and 

I See mj note on Mach, Prom. p. 3, n. 3, ed. Bohn. 

' /. «. with refereuoe to augury. Ilesych. p. 13G0, explnint It by 
lirirfXiarucwrarov (tee Alberti). The eagle is said to have foretold 
Jof e's own soTereignty, and hence to hate been placed among the con- 
stellations. Cf. Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 16 ; Eratosthen. Catast. 30 ; Serr. 
on JEn, ix. 564. 

' So called, as being the author of all augury, 

* /. «. prepared for action. 

* /. «. the wounded man. ' Teucer. 
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ChromiuBy and godlike Lyoophontea^ and Amopaon, son of 
Foljsemon, and Melamppi]»--all, one after the other, he 
stretched upon the bounteous earth. But Agamemnon, king 
of men, rejoiced at seeing him destroying the phalanxes <^ 
the Trojans with his stout bow. And adyandng near him 
he stood, and thus addressed him : 

"Teucer, beloved one, son of Telamon, ruler of forces, 
shoot thus, if perchance thou mayest become a light ' to the 
Greeks, and to thy fiither Telamon, who brought thee up 
carefully, being a little one, and treated thee with care in hui 
palace, though being a spurious son. Him, though far away, 
do thou exalt with gloiy. But I will declare to thee, as it 
shall be brought to pass, if segis-bearing Jove and Minerva 
shall grant mo to sack the well-built city of Hium, next to 
mjTsclf I will place an honourable reward in thy hands, either 
a tripod, or two steeds with their chariot, or some ikir one, 
who may ascend the same couch with thee.** 

But him blameless Teucer answering, addressed : ** Most 
glorious son of Atrous^ why dost thou urge on me hastening ; 
nor, as far as I have any strength, do I loiter : but from the 
time we have driven the Trojans towards Hium, since that 
period have I slain men, intercepting them with my shafts. 
Already have I discharged eight long-bearded arrows^ and 
they have all been fixed in the bodies of warlike youths ; 
but I cannot strike this raging dog.** 

He said ; and another arrow from the string he shot right 
against Hector, for his mind was eager to strike him ; and 
lum indeed he missed : but in the breast he struck blameless 
Gorgythion with an arrow, the brave son of Priam. Him 
his fair mother Castianira, like nnto a goddess in person, 
brought forth, being wedded from ./E^syma. And as a 
poppy, which in the garden is weighed down with fruit and 
vernal showers, droops its head to one side, so did his head 
incline aside, depre^ed by the helmet. But Teucer dis- 
charged another arrow from the string against Hector, for 
his mind longed to strike him. Tet even then he missed, 
for Apollo warded off the shaft : but he struck in the breast^ 
near the pap, Archeptolemus, the bold charioteer of Hector, 
rushing to battle : and he feU from his chariot, and his swifl 

' See on tI. 6. 
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steeds sprang back. There his soul and strength were dis- 
solved. But sad giief darkened the mind of Hector, on 
account of his charioteer. . Then indeed he left him, although 
grieved for his companion, and ordered his brother Cebriones, 
being near, to take the reins of the steeds ; but he was not 
disobedient, having heard him. Then [Hector] liimself 
leaped from his afinshining chaiiot to the ground, roai-iug 
dreadfuUy : and he seized a large stone in his hand, and went 
straight against Teucer, for his mind encoui-aged him to 
strike him. He on his part took out a bitter aiTow from liis 
quiver, and applied it to the string : but hiin, on the other 
hand, near the shoulder, where the collar-bone sejmrates the 
neck and breast, and it is a particularly fatal spot, there, as 
he was drawing back [the bow], the active waiTior Hector^ 
with a rugged stone struck liim earnestly nishiug agdnst 
him. He broke his bowstring, and his hand was numbed 
at the wrist-joint. Falling on his knees he stood, and the 
bow dropped from his hands. But Ajax did not neglect his 
&llen brother; for running up, he protected him, and 
stretched his shield before him. Afterwards his two dear 
companions, Mecistheus, son of Echius, and noble Alastor, 
coming up, caiTied him, gi*oaning heavily, to the hollow 
ships. 

But again did Olympian Jove rouse the strength of the 
Trojans; and they drove back the Greeks straiglit to the 
deep fosa But Hector went in the van, looking grim 
through ferocity ; as when some dog, relying on his swift 
feet, seizes from the rear a wild boar or lion on the haunch 
and buttocks, and marks him as he turns : so Hector hung 
on the rear of the long-haired Greeks, always slaying the 
hindmost : and they fled. But when they flying had passeil 
through the stakes and the foss, and many were subdued 
beneath the hands of the Trojans, they, on the one hand, 
remaining at the ships were restrained, and having exhorted 
one another, and raised their hands to all the gods, they 
prayed each with a loud voice. But, on the other hand, 
Hector, having tlie eyes of a Gorgon, or of mau-slauglitering 
Mars, drove round his beauteous-maned steeds in all di- 
rections. 

But them [the Greeks] white-armed goddess Juno having 

' See Buttm. LexU. p. G4. 
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Ytehcldy piticcl them, and tlins sti'aightway to Minerva ad- 
dressed ^vingcd woixls : 

" Alaa I daughter of eegis-bearing Jove, shall we no longer 
be anxious about tlie i)crishing Greeks, although in extre- 
mity; — ^who now, indeed, ftiliilling evil fate, are perishing 
by the violence of one man 1 for Hector, the son of Priam, 
rages, no longer to be endured, and already haa he done 
many evils." 

But her the azure-eyed goddess Minerva in turn addressed : 
" And beyond doubt this warrior would have lost his vigour 
and his Ufe, destroyed by the hands of the Greeks in his 
fatherland, were it not that this my sire rages with no 
sound mind ; cniel, ever unjust, a counteractor of my efforts. 
Nor does he remember aught of my services, that I have 
very often preserved his son, when oppressed by the labonm 
of Eurystheus. Jle truly wept to heaven ; but me Jove sent 
<lown fi-om heaven to aid him. But hod I known this in 
Tny prudent ^ mind, when he sent me to [the dwelling] of the 
gaoler IMuto to drag from Erebus the dog of liateful Pluto, 
}io had not escajxjd the profound stream of the Stygian wave. 
Hut now, indeed, he hates me, and i>refer8 the wish of 
TJictis, who kissed his knees, and took his beard in her 
hand, beseeching him to honour city-destroying Achilles. 
The time will be when he will again call me his dear 
Minerva. But do thou now harness for us thy solid-hoofed 
i^teeds, while I, having entered the palace of legis-bearing 
Jove, equip myself with aims for war, that I may see whe- 
ther ci'cst-tossing Hector, the son of Priam, will rejoice at 
us, as I appear in the walks ' of war. Cei*tainly also some 
one of the Trojans will satiate the dogs and binds with his 
fat and flesh, having fallen at the ships of the Greeks.** 

Thus she said : nor did the white-armed goddess Juno 
disobey her. Juno, on her part, venerable goddess, daughter 
of mighty Satuni, nmning in haste, ca|)arisoned the gdden- 
bridled steeds. But Minerva, the daughter of segis-bearing 
Jove, let iall upon the pavement of her father her beau- 

' The Scholiast, and ApoUon. Lex. p. 658, interpret ircvcaX//iB<ri, 
irirpoic Kai cvvtrai^. Perhaps "iharp deriaing*' would be the best 
translation. 

' Literally, ** bridges,*' i. e. the open spaces between the different bat- 
talions. 

L 
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teoos variegated robe, which she had wrought and laboured 
with her own hands. But she, having put on the coat of 
mail of cloud-compelling Jove, was equipped in armour for 
the tearful war. She mounted her flaming chariot on her 
feety and took her heavy, huge;, sturdy spear, with which 
she is wont to subdue the ranks of heroic men, with whom- 
soever she, sprung from a powerful sire, is enraged. But 
Juno with the lash speedily urged on the steeds, ^e portals 
of heaven opened spontaneously, which the Hours * guarded, 
to whom are intrusted the great heaven and Olympus, 
either to open the dense doud, or to dose it. Then through 
these they guided their goaded steeds. 

But fadier Jove, when he beheld them from Ida, was griev- 
ously enraged, and roused golden-winged Iris to bear this 
message: 

** Away, depart, swift Iris, turn thorn back, nor BiifTcr them 
to come against me ; for we shall not advantageously engage 
in battle. For thus I speak, and it shall moreover be accom- 
plished, I will lame their swift steeds under their chariot, 
dislodge them fix)m the chariot, and break the chariot ; nor 
for ten revolving years shall ye be healed of the wounds 
which the thunderbolt shall inflict : that Minerva may 
know when she may be fighting with her sire. But with 
Juno I am neither so indignant nor so angry ; for she is ever 
accustomed to counteract me, in whatever I intend.*' 

Thus he said : but Iris, swift as the storm, hastened to 
bear the message. Down from the Idoean mountains she 
went to great Olympus : meeting them in the foremost gates 
of many-valleyed Olympus, she restrained them, and pro- 
nounced to them the message of Jove : 

" Where do ye go 1 Why does your soul rage in your 
breasts 1 The sun of Saturn does not sufler you to aid the 
Greeks. For thus has the son of Saturn threatened, and he 
will assuredly perform it, to lame your swift steeds under 
yom* chariot^ and dislodge yourselves from the cliariot, and 
break the chaiiot ; nor for ten revolving years shall ye be 
healed of the wounds which his thunderbolt sliall inflict : 
that thou, O Azure-eyed, mayest know when thou ai-t fighting 
with thy sii*e. But with Jimo he is neither so indignant nor 

' Henoe the Hours aUo possett Uie office of tending ond huuessing 
the hones of the sun, as is shown by Dausq. on Quint. Colab. i. p. 9. 
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80 aDgry ; for she is always aocostomed to counteract him in 
whatever ho devises. But thou, most insolent and audadoos 
hound 1 if thou in reality ahalt dare to raise thy mighty 
spear against Jove — " ^ 

Thus indeed having said, swift-footed Iris departed. Then 
Juno addressed these words to Minerva : 

'' Alas I daughter of segis-hearing Jove, I cannot any 
longer suffer that wo ourselves shall fight against Jove, on 
account of mortals. Of whom let one perish, and let another 
live, whoever may chance. But let him, meditating his own 
afiairs in his mind, adjudicate to the Trojans and the Greeks 
as is fair.** 

Thus then having said, she turned back the solid-hoofed 
steeds. The Hours unyoked for them the faar-maned steedsy 
and bound them to the ambrosial mangers ; but they tilted 
the chariots against the splendid walls. But they themselves 
sat, mingled with the other deities, on their golden couches^ 
sad at heart. 

Til en father Jove drove his beauteous-wheeled chariot 
and steeds from Ida to Olympus, and came to the seats of 
the gods. His horses, indeed, the illustrious Earth-shaker 
loosed, but he laid the chariot on its support, spreading a 
linen coverlet [over it]. But loud-soimding Jove himself sat 
on his golden throne, and mighty Olympus was shaken under 
his feet. But Minerva and Juno by themselves sat apart 
from Jove, nor did they at all address him, nor question him. 
But he knew in his mind, and said : 

" Why are ye so sad, Minerva and Juno ? Indeed, ye 
have not laboured long in glorious battle to destroy the Tro-^ 
jans, against whom ye have taken grievous hatred. Not all 
the gods in Olympus could altogether turn me to flight, such 
are my strength and my invincible hands. But iarembling 
seized the sliining limbs of both of you, before ye saw battle, 
and the dcstntctive deeds of war. For so I tell you, which 
would also have been performed : no more should ye, stricken 
with my thunder, have returned in your chariots to 01ympu% 
where are the seats of the inmiortals.'' 

Thus he said : but Minerva and Juno murmured. They 
sat near each other, and were devising evils for the Trojans. 

' Obflenre the aposiopesis. 
l2 
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Minerva, indeed, was silent, nor said anything, angiy with 
father Jove, for wild rage poeseaaed her. But Juno con- 
tained not her wrath in her breast, but addresned him : 

« Most terrible son of Saturn, what hast thou said 9 Well 
do we know that thy might is invincible : yet do we lament 
the warlike Greeks, who will now })erisli, fullilling their evil 
destiny. But nevcortheless, we wiU desist fvom war, if thou 
desirest it. But wo will suggest counsel to the Greeks^ 
which will avail them, that they may not all perish, thou 
being wrathful.** 

But her doud-compelling Jove answering; addressed : *'To- 
morrow, if thou wilt, O venerable, large-eyed Juno, thou 
shalt behold the veiy poweiful son of Saturn even with 
greater havoc destroying the mighty army of the warlike 
Greek& For warlike Hector will not cease from battle 
before that he ai*ou8e the swift-footed son of Peleus at the 
ships. On that day, when they indeed ai*e fighting at the 
ships, in a very narrow pass, for Patroclus fallen. For thus is it 
fated. But I do not make account of thee enraged, not if thou 
shouldst go to the furthest limits of land and ocean, where 
lapetus and Saturn sitting; are delighted neither with tlie 
splendour of the sun that joiuneys on high, nor with tlie 
winds; but profound Tartarus [b] all around — not even 
if wandering, thou shouldst go there, liave I regaixl for 
thee enraged, since there is nothing more impudent tlian 
thou." 

Thus he said : but white-armed Juno answered nought. 
And the bright light of the sun fell into the ocean, drawing 
dark night over the fruits earth. ^ Tlie light set to the 
Trojans indeed unwilling; but gloomy and much-desired 
night came on, gratefid to the Greeks. 

But illustrious Hector then formed a council of tlie Tro- 
jans, having led them apart from the ships, at the eddying 
river, in a clear space, where the place appeared fwe from 
dead bodies. But alighting to the groimd from their horsefly 
they listened to the speech which Hector, beloved of Jove, 
uttered. In his hand he held a spear of eleven cubits : 
and before liim shone the golden point of the sj)car, and a 

* Beautifully expressed by Ennius opud Macrob. Sat. vi. 4 : ** Interei 
fax Ocddit, Ooeanumque rubra tractim obruic «thra." See Columna on 
Eun. p. 113, ed. Hessel. 
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golden ring surrounded it. Leaning on thisy lie spoke winged 
words : 

'' Hear me, ye Trojans, and Dardanians, and allies : I 
lately thought that having destroyed the ships and all the 
Greeks, I should return back to wind-swept Ilium. But 
darkness has come on first, which has now been the cliief 
means of preserving the Greeks and their ships on the shore 
of the sea. But, however, let us now obey dark night, and 
make ron<ly our repasts ; and do ye loose from your chariots 
yoiu* beautiful-maned steeds, and set fodder before them: 
and quickly bring from the city oxen and fat sheep ; bring 
sweet wine and bread from your homes ; and besides collect 
many fagots, that all mght till Aiu*ora, mother of dawn, 
we may kindle many fires, and the splendour may ascend 
to heaven : lest haply in the night the long-haired Greeks 
attempt to fly over the broad ridge of the ocean. That they 
may not at all events without toU and without harm ascend 
their ships ; but [let us] take care that each of them may 
have to heal a wound ^ at home, being stricken either with 
an arrow, or with a sharp spear, bounding into his ship; 
that every other too may dread to wage tearful war against 
the horse-breaking Trojans. Let the heraJds, dear to Jove, pro- 
claim through the city, that the youths at the age of puberty, 
and the hoary-templed sages, keep watch around the city, 
in the go<l-built turrets ; and lot the females also, the feebler 
sex, in their halls each kindle a mighty fire : and let there 
be some strong guard, lest a secret band enter the city, 
the people being absent. Thus let it be, magnanimous TrcK 
jans, as I say : and let the speech, which is now most salu- 
tary, be thus spoken. But for that which will be [most 
exi)edient] in the morning, I will [then] speak amongst the 
horsc-brealdng Trojans. Making vows both to Jove and to 
the other gods, I hope to banish hence those dogs borne 
hither by tlie fates, whom the fates bear in their black ships.^ 
But let us keep watch during the night, and in the morning, 
at dawn, equipped with arms, let us stir up sharp conflict at 
the hollow ships. I will see whether valiant Diomede, the 
son of Tydeus, will force me back from the ships to our 

' Literally, " digest & weapon/' t. €. have a woand to attend to. So 
lelutn and vulnwi are used for each other in Lotin. 
' Surely this Hue is a gloss upon jcf;pc9(ri^op^ rove* 
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-wallfl^ or whether I shall bear away his bloody spoils, having 
slain him with my brazen spear. To-morrow shall he make 
manifest his yalour, if he ehaJl withstand my assaulting spear. 
Bat I think that he will tie woimded amongst the first at 
sunrise to-morrow, and many companions around him. Would 
that I were so certainly immortal, and free from old age all 
my days, and honoured, as Minerva and Apollo are honoured, 
as [I am certain] that this day will bring evil upon the 
Greeks." 

Thus Hector harangued them ; but the Trojans applauded 
aloud. And they loosed from the yoke their sweating steeds^ 
and bound them with halters, each to his own chariot. 
Quickly they brought from the city oxen and fat sheep : and 
they brought sweet wine, and bread fr'om their homes, and 
also collected many £Eigots. But the winds raised the savour 
from the plain to heaven. 

But they, greatly elated, sat all night in the ranks of war, 
and many fires blazed for them. As when in heaven the 
stars appear very conspicuous ^ around the lucid moon, when 
the e^er is wont to be without a breeze, and all the pointed 
rooks and lofty summits and groves appear, but in heaven 
the immense sother is 'disclosed, and all the stars are seen, 
and the shepherd rejoices in his soul. Thus did many fires 
of the Trojans kindling jthem appear before Ilium, between 
the ships and the streams of luuithus. A thousand fires 
blazed in the plain, and by each sat fifty men, at the light of 
the biasing fire. ' But their steeds eating white barley and 
oata^ standing by the chariots, awaited beautiful-throned 
Aurora. 

' Cf. .Ach. Ag. 6 : Aa/iirpodc Svv&aTac, l/tTpixovrac alBipi, 
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BOOK THE NINTH. 



AmOUMBNT. 

Bj adf ice of Nestor, Agamemnon sends Ulysses, Phoenix, and Ajaz, to 
the tent of Achilles to sne fbr a reconciliation. Notwithstanding the 
earnest appeal of Phoenix, their errand proves fruitless. 

Thus tho Trojans indood kopt goard : but a miglity' Flight, 
the oompanion of chill Fear, seized npon the Greeks; and all 
the chieft were afflicted wiUi intolerable grie£ And as two 
winds, the north and south, which both blow from Thrace,^ 
rouse the fishy deep, coming suddenly [upon it] ; but the 
black billows are elevated together ; and they dash much 
sea-weed out of the ocean ; so was ihe mind of the Greeks 
distracted within their bosoms. 

But Atrides, wounded to the heart with great sorrow, kept 
going round, giving orders to the dear-voiced heralds^ to 
siunmon each man by name to an assembly, but not to call 
aloud ; and he himself toiled among the first And they sat 
in council, grieved, and Agamemnon arose, shedding tears, 
like a black-water fountain, which pours its gloomy stream 
from a lofty rock. Thus he, deeply sighing^ spoke words to 
the Greeks : 

'' O fiiends^ leaders and chieftains over the Greeks, Jove, 

■ *' In II. 1, 2, the diavifriri ^v^a of the Achaans is not to be explained 
as a supernatund flight, occasioned by the gods. It is a great and general 
flight, canned by Hector and the Trojans. For although wis was approred 
of and enconraged by Jupiter, yet his was only that mediate influence of 
the deity without which in general nothing took place in the Homeric 
battlm.^'— Buttm. Lezil. p. 358. Cf. Coleridge, p. 160. 

' Wood, p. 46, explains this from the situation of loiua. Heyne, 
however, obserrcs, " comparatao e mente poets institaitar, non ex Aga- 
memnonis persona." 
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the son of Satura, has greatly entangled lue in a grieyooii 
calamity: cruel, who once promised me, and assented, thai I 
should return, having destroyed welKbuilt Ilium. But now 
lias he plotted an evil fraud, and ordera me to rotuin inglo- 
rious to Argos, af^r I have lost much i)eople. Thus^ doubt- 
less, will it be agreeable to almighty Jove, who has already 
overthrown the heights of many cities, and will still over- 
throw them, for Ids power is greatest. But come, let us all 
obey as I advise : let us fly with the ships to our dear father- 
land, for now we sliall not take wide-wayed Ti*oy.** 

Thus he spoke ; but they were all still in silence, and the 
sons of the Greeks being sad, kept silent long : at length 
Diomede, brave in the dm of battle, spoke : 

" Son of Atreus, thee will I first oppose, speaking incon- 
siderately, as is lawful, in the assembly; but be not thou the 
least ofTcnded. Fu*st uiuong the Greeks didst tliou dispamgv 
my valour, saying tliat I was imwarlike and weak;^ and ali 
this, as well the yoiuig as the old of the Greeks know. One 
of two things hath the son of crafty Saturn given thee : he 
has granted that thou shouldst be honoured by the sceptre 
above all ; but valour hath he not given thee, which is the 
greatest strength. Stiuuge man, dost thou then certauily 
think that the sons of the Greeks are unwarlike and weak, 
as thou sayest 9 If indeed thy mind impels thee, that thou 
shouldst I'eturn, go : the way lies open to thee, and thy 
ships stand near the sea, which very many followed thee from 
Mycense. But the other long-haired Greeks will I'emaiu 
until we overthrow Troy : but if they also [choose], let them 
fly with their ships to their dear fatherland. But we twain, 
I and Sthenelus,^ will fight, until we find an end of Troy; 
for under the auspices of the deity we came." 

Thus he spoke ; but all the sons of the Greeks applauded, 
admiring the speech of 8teed-bi*eaking Diomede. But them 
the knight Nestor, lising up, addressed : 

^' Son of Tydeus, pre-eminently indued art thou bmve in 
battle, and the best in council amongst all thine equals. No 
one has censured thy discom'se, nor contradicts it, as many as 

> Cf. iv. 370, sqq. 

' Heyne compares Julius Caesar, Com. B. G. i. 40. ** Si pneterea 
nemo sequatur (contra AriOTistum), tamen se cam sola dedma legione 
kurum dicit." 
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are the Greeks; but thou comest not to an end of diflcussion.^ 
Aaemredly thou art youthful, and mightst be my youngest 
son for age, yet thou epeakest prudent words to the kings of 
the Greeks, for thou hast said aright. But come, I who 
1)oast to be older than thou, will speaJc out, and discuss eveiy- 
thing : nor will any one, not even king Agamemnon, disre- 
gard my speech. Tribeless, lawless, homeless is he, who loves 
horrid civil war. But now, however, let us obey dark night, 
and make ready suppers. But let the respective guards lie 
down beside the trencli, dug without the wall. To the youth, 
indeed, I enjoin these things ; but next^ Atrides, do thou 
begin, for thou art supreme. Give a banquet to the elders ; it 
becomes thee, and is not unseemly. Full are thy tents of 
wine, which the ships of the Greeks daily brinff over the 
wide sea from Thrace. Thou hast eveiy acoommooation, and 
nilcst over many people. But when many are assembled, do 
thou obey him who shall give the best advice ; for there is 
great need of good and prudent [advice] to all the Greeks, 
since the enemy ore burning many fires near the ships ; and 
who can rejoice at these things ? But this night will either 
ruin the army or preserve it.** 

Thus he spoke ; and they heard him very attentively, and 
ol>eyed. But the guards rushed forth with their arms, [those 
around] Thrasymedes, the son of Nestor, the shepherd of the 
I>cop]e, Aflcalaphus and lalmenus, sons of Mars, Merioncs, 
Apharous, and Deipyrus, as well as the son of Creon, noble 
Lycomcdes. There were seven leaders of the guards, and a 
hundred youths marched along with each, holding long spears 
in their handa Proceeding to the s]>ace between the trench 
and the wall, there they sat down, and there kindled a fire, 
and prepared each his supper. 

But Atrides conducted the assembled elders of the Greeks 
to his tent, and set before them a strength-recruiting ban- 
quet; and they laid their hands upon the viands placed 
before them. But when they had dismissed the desire of 
seating and di'inking^ to them first of all did aged Nestor, 
whose advice had previously appeal^ best, begin to inter- 
weave advice ; who wisely counselling, addressed them, and 
said : 

" Most glorious Atrides, king of men, Agamemnon, with 

* /. e, thou bast not said all that might have been said on the subject. 
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thee shall 1 end, and -with thee shall I commence. Since 
thou art a king of many nationa, and Jove hatli placed in 
thine hands both a sceptre and laws, that thou mayest con- 
sult for their advantage. Therefore is it necessary Uiat thou 
in particular shouldst deliver and hear an opinion, and also 
accomplish that of another, when his mind ui^ges any one 
to speak for the (public] good; but on thee will depend 
whatever takes the lead. Yet will I speak as appears 
to me to be best For no other person will propound a 
better opinion than that which I meditate, both of old and 
also now, from that period when thou, O nobly bom, didst 
depart^ carrying off the maid Brise'is from the tent of the 
enraged Achilles ; by no means according to my judgment ; 
for I veiy strenuously dissuaded thee firom it : but having 
yielded to thy haughty temper, thou didst dishonour the 
bravest hero, whom even the immortals have honoured ; for, 
taking away his reward, thou still retainest it. Tet even 
now let us deliberate how we may succeed in persuading him, 
appeasing him with a«t«eable gifts and sooth^ wonk" 

But lum the king of men, Agamemnon, again addi^essed : 
** Old man, thou ha^ not falsely eniunerated my errors. I 
have erred, nor do I myself deny it. That man indeed is 
equivalent to many troops, whom Jove loves in his hearty as 
now he hath honoured this man, and subdued the people of 
the Greek& But since I erred, having yielded to my way- 
ward disposition, I desire again to appease him, and to give 
him invaluable present& Before you all will I enumerate 
the distinguished gifts : seven tripods untouched by fire,^ and 
ten talents of gold, and twenty shining caldrons, and twelve 
stout steeds, victorious in the race, which have borne off 
prizes by their feet No pauper would the man be, uor in 
want of precious gold, to whom as many prizes belong as 
[these] solid-hoofed steeds have brought to me. I will like- 
wise give seven beautiful Lesbian women, skilful in faultless 
works; whom I selected when he himself took well-inhabited 
Lesbos, who excel the race of women in beauty. These will 
I give him, and amongst them will be her whom then I took 
away, the daughter of Briseis ; and I will swear moreover a 
mighty oath, that I never ascended her bed, nor embraced 

* /. e. not yet broaght into common use. 
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Iter, fifi in tlio cnstom of htunan beings— of men and women* 
All these sliall immodiatelj be ready ; and i^ moreover, the 
gods grant that wo destroy the great city of Priam, let hJTn 
fill liis ships abundantly with gold and brass, entering in 
when we the Greeks divide the spoil Let him also choose 
twenty Trojan women, who may be fairest next to Argive 
Helen. But if we reach Achsan Argos, the udder of the 
land,^ he may become my son-in-law; and I will honour him 
equally with Orestes, who is nurtured as my darling son, in 
great affluenoa Now, I have three daughters in my well- 
built palace, — Chrysothemis, Laodice, and Iphianassa. Of 
these let him lead the beloved one, whichsoever he may 
choose^ without marriage-dower, to the house of Peleus ; but 
I will give very many dowries, ^ many as no man ever yet 
gave to his daughter. I will, moreover, give him seven well- 
inhabited cities, — Cardamyle, Enope, and grassy Ira^ glorious 
Phene, with deep-pastured Anthea, fair uSpeia, and vine- 
bearing Pedasus; which are all near the sea, the last towards 
sandy Pylus. But in them dwell men rich in flocks and 
herds, who will honour him like a god with ffifts, and be- 
neath his sceptre will pay rich tributes. These will I bestow 
upon him, ceasing from his anger. Let him be prevailed 
upon. Pluto indeed is implacable and inexorable, wherefore 
he is the most hateful of all the gods to men. Let him like- 
wise yield to me, inasmuch as I am more kingly, and because 
I boast to be older [than he]." 

But him the Gerenian Knight Nestor then answered : 
"Most glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, 
thou indeed offerest gifts by no means despicable to king 
Achilles. But come, let us urge chosen men, who may go 
with all speed to the tent of AchiUes, the son of Peleus. 
Come then, these will I select, but lot them obey. First of 
all indeed let PhoDnix, dear to Jove, be the leader ; next 
then mighty Ajax and divine Ulysses : and of the heralds^ 
let Ilodius and Eurybates follow with them. But bring 
water for the hands, and command to observe weU-omened 
words,^ that we may supplicate Satumian Jove, if perchance 
ho will take pity." 

* A beantifnl exprrf sion, denoting the fertility of the land. Cf. Albert. 
OD HcKjch, t. ii. p. 806. So vfivoio uavrbQ in Cftlliin. H. in Del. 48. 
' The translation, *' faTonr ni with their Toioea," ia nonaeiiae, while 
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Thaa he spoke, and delivered an opinion agreeable to them 
alL Immediately indeed the heralds poured water upon 
their hands, and the youths crowned the goblets with wine ; 
then they distributed them to all, having poured the first of 
the wine into the cups. But when they had made libations, 
and drunk as much as theu* mind desired, they hastened 
from the tent of Agamenmon, the son of Atreus. To 
them the Qeranian knight Nestor gave many charges, 
looking wistfully upon each, particularly u|)ou Ulysses, 
that they should endeavour to persuade the blameless son of 
Peleus. 

They twain then went along the sliora of the loud-sounding 
sea, praying earnestly to cai-th-shaking [Neptime], who euh 
compasses the earth, that JLhey might easily persuade the 
great mind of the grandson of iEacus. But they came to 
the tents and shijw of the Mynnidous, and they found him 
delighting liis soul with liis clear-toned harp, beautiful, 
curiously wrought, and upon it was a silver comb. This he 
had taken from amongst the spoils, having destroyed the dty 
of Eetion, and with it he was delighting liis soul, and singing 
the glorious deeds^ of heroes. Patroolus alone sat opposite to 
him in silence, waiting upon the descendant of .^laous when 
he should cease to sing. Then they advanced £Eu:ther, and 
divine Ulysses preceded ; and they stood before him ; whilst 
Achilles, astonished, leaped up, with his lyre, quitting the 
seat where he had been sitting. In like manner Patrodus^ 
when he beheld the heroes, arose, and swift-footed Achilles 
taking them by the hand, addressed them : 

** Hiedl, warriors, ye indeed have come as friends. Surely 
[there is] some great necessity [when ye come], who are to 
me, although enraged, dearest of^the Greeks.** 

Thus having spoken, divine Achilles led them fi>rward, 
and seated them upon couches and purple coverlets ; then 
straightway he addressed Patixxslus, who was near : 

** keep nlenoe'" ii bjr no meaos the roeening of i^f iffi^^ac. Kennedy 
rightljr explains it, ** abitain from expreuions uniuitable to the aolemnity 
of tbe occasion, which, by offending the god, might defeat the object of 
their supplications." See Senrius on Virg. iCn. v. 71 ; Lamb, on Hor. 
Od. iii. 1,2; Broukhos. on Tibull. ii. 1, 1. 
* Or the renown of heroes. So Apollon. i. 1 : TlaXaiyivUnf gXia 
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** Place a lai^r goblet^ O son of MeuoetiuB, mix purer 
wine,' and prepare a onp for each, for men most dear [to me] 
ore beneath my roof 

TliuR ho spoke ; and Patrochis obeyed his deai* companion. 
But he [Achilles] placed in the flame of the fire a large 
tlressing-block, and upon it he laid the chine of a sheep and 
of a fat goat, with the back of a fatted sow, abounding in 
fat. Automedon then held them for him, and noble AchiUes 
cut them up ; and divided them skilfully into small pieces, 
and transfixed them with spits ; whilst the son of Menoetius, 
a godlike hero, kindled a large fire. But when the fire had 
burned away, and the flame grew languid, strewing the em- 
bers, he extended the spits over them, and sprinkled them 
with sacred salt, raising them up from the racka But when 
he had dressed them, aud had thrown them upon kitchen 
tables, Patrochis, taking bread, served it out upon the board 
in beautifiU baskets : but Achilles distributed the flesh. But 
he himself sat opposite to noble Ulysses, against the other 
waU, and ordered Patrochis, liis companion, to sacrifice to 
the gods ; and he accordingly cast the first morsels^ into the 
fire. And they stretched forth their hands to the prepared 
viands which lay before them. But when they had dismissed 
the desire of eating and drinking, Ajax nodded to Phoenix, 
but noble Ulysses observed it, and having filled his goblet 
with wine, he pledged Achilles : 

" Health, Achilles. We are not wanting of a complete 
feast, either in the tent of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, or 
oven here also, fur many strength-recruiting dainties are 
here ; but the business of an agreeable feast is not our care. 
We, O thou Jove-nurtured one, contemplating it, rather 
dread a very great disaster, as it is matter of doubt whether 
the well-benched ships be saved or destroyed, unless thou 
puttest on thy might. For near the ships and the wall the 
high-minded Trojans and their far-summoned allies have 
pitched their camp, kindling many fires throughout the host; 
and they say that they will no longer restrain themselves, 

* /. e. leaa diluted than umial. On this quaint picture of ancient man- 
ners, compared with the cnstoms of the Hebrew fiithert, compare Cole- 
ridge, p. 151. 

' Hesych. and Pbrynicns (for their glotiet ahoold probaUj be joined), 
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bat that they will fidl upon our black vesaela.^ And Sa- 
tumian Jove exhibiting to them propitious signs, darts his 
lightning; and Hector, looking fiercely round in valour, 
rages terribly, trusting in Jove, nor reverenoes at all either 
men or gods, but great madness hath come upon him. He 
prays that divine mom may speedily come. For he dedares 
that he will cut off the poop-ends^ of the ships, and bum [the 
ships] themselves with ravaging fire, and slaughter the 
Greeks beside them, discomforted by the smoke. Wherefore 
do I greatly fear in my mind lest the gods may fulfil his 
threats, and it be destined for us to perish in Troy, far from 
steed-nourishing Argos. Rise then, if thou hast the inten- 
tion, although late, to defend the hajrassed sons of the Greeks 
from the violent onslaught of the Trojans. To thyself it 
will hereafter be a cause of sorrow, nor is it possible in any 
manner to discover a remedy for a disaster when received ; 
wherefore reflect much beforehand, how thou mayest avert 
the evil day firom the Greek& O my friend, surely thy 
fi]ither Peleus charged thee, on that day when he sent thee 
from Fhthia to Agamemnon, ' My son, Minerva and Juno 
will bestow valour, if they choose ; but restrain thy gi*eat- 
hearted soul within thy breast, because humanity is bettor ; 
and abstain from injurious contention, that both the youth 
and elders of the Greeks may honour thee the moi*e.* Thus 
did the old man give charge, but thou ait forgetfiiL Tet 
even now desist, and lay aside thy mind-corroding wrath. 
To thee Agamemnon gives worthy gifts, ceasing from indig- 
nation. But if [thou wilt] hear from me, and I will repeat 
to thee how many presents Agamemnon in his tents hath 
promised thee : seven tripods, imtouched by the fire, and ten 
talents of gold, twenty shining caldrons, and twelve stout 
steeds, victorious in the race, which have borne off prizes by 
their feet. No pauper, nor in want of precious gold, would 
that man be to whom so many prizes belonged as the steeds 
of Agamemnon have borne off by their ficetness. ITe will 
likewise give seven beautiful women, skil^l in faultless 
works, Lesbians, whom he selected when thou thyself didst 
take well-inhabited Lesbos, who then excelled the race of 

' Bnt Heyue, ** non locum toituros [noi], sed in naves fugituros ci 
duoetturof." 

* This interpretation ia substantiated by Heyne, from II. 0, 717. The 
dKpoarSXia, ot figure ^headt, are not meant here. 
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women in beauty. These will he give thee, and amongst 
them will be her whom once he took awaj, the daughter of 
Briaeis ; and he will moreover swear a mighty oath, that he 
never ascended her bed, nor embraced her, as la the custom, 
O king, both of men and women. All these diall imme- 
diately bo in waiting ; and if, moreover, the gods grant that 
wo pillago the vast city of Priam, entering, thou mayest fill 
thy shipe abundantly with gold and brassy when we, the 
Greeks, divide the spoiL Thou shalt also choose twenty 
Trojan women, who may be fairest next to Argive Helen. 
But if we reach Achsean Argos, the udder of the land, thou 
mayest become his son-in-law, and he will honour thee 
equally with Orestes, who is nurtured as his darling son, in 
great affluence. But he has three daughters in his well- 
built palace, — CluTBothemis, Laodice, and Iphianassa. Of 
these thou shalt conduct the most beloved whomsoever thou 
mayest choose, without marriage-gifts, to the house of Feleus; 
but ho will give veiy many dowries, such as no man yet gave 
his daughter. He will moreover give thee seven well- 
inhabited cities, — Oardamyle, Enope, and grassy Ira, glorious 
Pherse, with deep-pastured Anthea, fair u^peia, and vine- 
bearing Fedasus; which are all near the sea, the last 
towards sandy Fylus. But in them dwell men abounding in 
flocks and herds, who will honour thee with gifts like a god, 
and under thy sceptre pay rich tribute& These will he fulfil 
to thee ceasing from tny wrath. But if indeed the son of 
Atreus himself and his gifts be more hateful to thee from 
thine heart, at least have pity upon all the other Greeks, 
harassed throughout the army, who will honour thee as a 
god ; for surely thou wilt obtain very great honour among 
them. For now mayest thou slay Hector, since he hath 
already come very near thee, possessing destructive fury; 
ftince he declares that no one of the Greeks whom the ships 
have conveyed hither is his equal.** 

But ]um Bwift-footed Achilles answering, addressed: 
"Most noble son of Laertes, much-scheming Ulysses, it be- 
hoves mo indeed to speak my opinion without reserve, even 
.IS I tliiiik, nnd as will be accomplished, that ye may not, 
sitting beside me, keep wliining' one after another. Hateful 
to mc 03 the gates of Hades is he who conceals one thing in 

' Tins word is etymologicalljr connected with rpvyiliv. It propcrlj 
signifies the moaning of the doTe* 
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hiB mind and niters another. But I will speak as appears 
to me to be best ; and I think that neither Agamemnon, the 
son of Atreus, nor the other Greeks vdll persuade me; since 
there is no gratitude to him who fights ever ceaselessly with 
hostile men. An equal portion [£ills] to him who loiters, as 
if one continually fight; and the coward is in equal honour 
with the brave. The man of no deeds, and the man of many, 
are wont equally to die ; nor does anything lie by me as a 
store, ^ because I have suffered sorrows in my soul, ever 
risking my life to fight. And as the bird brings food to her 
unfledged young when she hath foimd it, although she iai^es 
badly herself; so have I too spent many sleepless nights^ 
and gone through bloody days in combat, fighting with heroes 
for their wives* sake& Twelve cities indeed of men have I 
wasted with my ships, and on foot I say eleven throughout 
the fertile TiXMul.^ From all these have I can-icd off many 
and precious spoils, and bearing them, have given all to 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus; whilst he, remaining behind 
at the swift slii^is, receiving them, hath distributctl but few, 
but retained many. To the chie& and kings hath he given 
other prizes; to whom indeed they remain entire: but from 
me alone of the Greeks hath he taken it away, and he po»- 
sesses my spouse, dear to my soul, with whom i*eclining, let 
him delight himself But why is it necessaiy that the Greeks 
wage war with the Trojans 1 Or from wliat necessity did 
the son of Atreus, assembling an army, lead it hither ? Was 
it not on accoimt of fuir-haired Helen? Do the sons of 
Atreus alone, of articulate-speaking men, love their wives ? 
[Surely not], since whatever man is good and pnideni loves 
and cherishes his spouse; thus I too loved her from my soul, 
though the captive of my speai*. And now since he hath 
snatched my i-ewai'd fix)m my hands, and deceived me, let 
him not make trial of me, already well informed, for he will 
not persuade me ; but let him consider with thee, O Ulysses, 
and the other kings, how he may repel the hostile fii'o from 
the ships. Assuredly he has already accomplished many 
labours without me. He has already built a ram^mrt, and 

> Schol. wtptffffop Ti iff re Kennedy explains it : " nor have all tlie 
toUa which I haye undergone been productive of any superior advantage 
to me." 

' See a list of these cities in Hejne's note. 
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drawn a trench broad [and] large beside it; and planted in 
it palisades; but not even thns can he restrain the might of 
roanHslaughtering Hector. Whilst I indeed fought amongst 
the Greeks, Hector chose not to arouse the battle at a dis- 
tance from the wall, but he came [only! as far as the Sctean 
gates, and the beech-tree. There once he awaited me alone, 
and with difficulty escaped my attack. But since I choose 
not to war with noble Hector, to-morrow,* having performed 
sacrifices to Jove and aU the gods, [and] having well laden 
my ships, when I shall have drawn them down to the sea^ 
thou shalt behold, if thou wilt, and if such things be a care 
to thee, my sliips early in the mom sailing upon the fishy 
Hellespont^ and men within them, eager for i*owing; and 
if glorious Neptune grant but a prosperous voyage, on the 
third day I shall surely reach fertile Fhthia.' Now there I 
have very many possessions, which I left, coming hither, to 
my loss.* And I will carry hence other gold and ruddy 
brass, well-girdled women, and hoaiy iron, which I have, 
obtained by lot. But the I'eward which he gave, king Aga- 
memnon, the son of Atreus, hath himself insultingly taken 
from me : to whom do thou tell all things as I chaige thee, 
o[)enly, tliat the other Greeks also may be indignant, if he, 
ever clad in impudence, still hope to deceive any of the 
Greeks ; nor let him dare, dog-Uke as he is, to look in my 
face. I will neither join in counsels nor in any action with 
him ; for he hath alr^idy deceived and offended me, nor shall 
he again overreach me with woixls. It is enough for him [to 
do so once] : but in quiet* let him perish, for provident Jove 
hath deprived him of reason. Hateful to me ai*e his gifts, and 
himself I value not a hair.* Not if he were to give me ten 
and twenty times as many gifts as he now has, and if others 

^ Obwnre the broken oonstrnction, well laited to the irritability of the 
speaker. 
» Cf. Cicero de Dir, i. 25. 

* 'E^pwv, iwl fOopa (ita etym. magn.) vapayivoiiivoQ, Cf. Albert! 
on Heaych. t. i. p. 1445. 

* ""Bri^Xoc forcibly expresaea the condition of one who is advancing 
imperceptibly, though sorely, to final rain.'' — Kennedy. 

* See Kennedy, and Duport, Gnom. p. 52, who compare the phrasea 
" pilo minus amare," " piU facere." There ia, howerer, much uncer- 
tainty respecting the origin and meaning of the proverb. Cf. Albert! on 
Hesych. t. i. p. 124G. 

M 
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were to be added from any other quarter ; nor as many as 
arrive at Orchomenoe, or Egyptian Gniebes,^ wliei^e numerous 
possessions are laid up in the mansion£^ and where are one 
hundred gates^^ from each of which iiish out two hundred 
men with horses and chariot& Nor if he were to give mo 
as many as are the sands and dust, not even thus shidl Aga- 
memnon now persuade my mind, until he indemnify mo for 
all his mind-grieving insult But I will not wod the 
(laughter of Agamemnon, the son of Atreu% not if she were 
lit to contend in beauty with golden Yenus, or were equal 
in accomplishments to azure-eyod IVlinerva; not even thus 
will I wed her. Let him then select another of the Greeks 
who may suit him, and who is more the king ; for if the gods 
preserve me, and I reach home, then wiD Peleus himself 
hereafter bestow upon me a lady in mai'iiage. There ore 
many Grecian women throughout Hellas and Phthia, daugh- 
ters of chieftains who defend the cities. Whomsoever of 
these I may choose, I will make my beloved wife; and there 
my generous soul very much desires that I, wedding a be- 
trothed spouse, a fit partner of my bed, should enjoy the 
possessions which aged Peleus hath acqidred. For not worth 
my life are all the [treasures] which they say the well- 
inhabited city Ilium poesessecl, whilst formerly at peace, 
before the sons of the Greeks arrived ; nor all which the stony 
threshold of the archer Phoebus Apollo contains within it^ in 
rocky Pytho.^ By plunder, oxen and &t sheep are to be pro- 
cured, tripods are to be procured, and the yellow heads of 
steeds ; but the life of man cannot be obtained nor seized, so as 
to return again, when once it has passed the enclosure of the 
teeth. For my goddess mother, silver-footed Thetis, declares 
that double destinies lead me on to the end of death. If, on the 
one hand, remaiuing here, I wage war aromid the city of the 
Trojans, return is lost to me, but my glory will be immortal ; 

* ** Thebes was the centre of E^ptian power and commerce, probably 
Ion; before Memphis grew into importance, or before the Delta was made 
suitable to the purposes of husbandry by the cutting of canals and the 
raising of embankments." — Egyptian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 66. 

' Although Denon (see Egypt, ^ntt. p. 62) regards this as an unmean- 
ing expression, Heyne well observes : ** numerus centenarius ponitur pro 
magno : et portis semel memoratis, multitudo hominum deciaratur per 
numerum exeuntium." 

* Cf. MuUer, Dorians, toI. i. pp. 26, 268. 
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but if, on the other hand, I return homo to my dear fiitheiv 
land, my excellent glory is lost, but my li^e inm be lasting-^'* 
nor will the end of death speedily seize upon me. And to' < 
others also -would I give adrioe to sail home, for ye will not 
find an end of lofty Ilium ; for far-sounding Jove hath 
stretched over it his hand, and the people have taken courage. 
But do ye, departing, bear back tins message to the chiefs of 
the Greeks, for such is the office of ambassadors^ that they 
dense within their minds some other better plan, which for 
them may preserve their ships, and the army of the Qreeks 
in the hollow barks ; since this, which they have now devised^ 
is not expedient for them, while I cherish my wrath. Butf 
let Phccnix, remaining here, recline beside us^ that to-morrow, 
if he will, he may follow me in the ships to my dear £Etther- 
land, although I will by no means lead him away by com* 
pulsion." 

Thus he spoke ; but they all became mute in silence, 
marvelling at his speech, for he answered with much vehe- 
mence. At length, however, the aged knight, Phoenix, ad- 
dressed him, shedding tears, for he greatly feared for the 
ships of the Greeks : 

*' If indeed, O illustrious Achilles, thou dost now meditate 
a return within thy mind, nor art at all willing to repel the 
destructive fire from the swift ships, because in<ugnation hath* 
fallen upon thy soul ; how then can I, my dear child, be lefl 
here alone by thee f for aged Peleus, the breaker of steeds, 
sent me forth with thee on that day, when he despatched 
thee from Phthia to Agamemnon, a boy, not yet skilled 
either in equally-destroying war, nor in counsels where men 
also become illustrious. On wHch account he sent me forth* 
to teach thee all these things, that thou mightest become 
both an orator in words and a performer in deeds. Thus 
then, my dear child, I wish not at length to be left by thee, 
not even if a god himself, having divested me of old age, 
should promise that he would render me a blooming youth, 
such as I was when first I quitted fair-darned Hellas, flying ; 
the contentions of my father Amyntor, son of Ormenus | . 
who was enraged with me on account of a fair-haired concn* • 
bine whom he himself loved, but dishonoured his wifb, my 
mother. But she continually would embrace my knees in 
supplication, that I should first have connection with the Qonc-^ 

Ii2 
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cabine, that she might loathe the old man. Her I obeyed^ 
and did bo ; but my father immediately perceiving it, uttered 
many execrations, and invoked the hateful Erinnys, that no 
dear son, sprung from me, should ever be placed upon his 
knees ; and the gods ratified his execrations, both infernal 
Jove and dread Proserpine. Then my soul witliin my mind 
could no longer endure that I should sojourn in the palace 
whilst my father was eni'aged. My friends^ indeed, and 
relations, being much about me, detained me there within 
the halls, entreating [me to stay]. Many fiit sheep and 
stamping-footed, crooked-homed oxen they slauglitered ; many 
swine abounding in &t were stretched out to be roasted in 
the flame of Yulcan, and much of the old man's wine was 
drunk out of earthen vessela Nine nights did they sleep 
around me : whilst, taking it in turns, they kept watch ; nor 
was the fire ever extinguished, one in the portico of the well- 
fenced hall, and another in the vestibule, befoi-e the chamber- 
doors. But when at length the tenth shady night had come 
upon me, then indeed I rushed forth, having burst the skil- 
fuUy-joined doors of the apartment, and I easily overleaped 
the fence of the hall, escaping the notice of the watchmen 
and the female domestics. Afterwards I fled thciice tlii*ough 
spacious Hellas, and came to fertile Fhthia, the mother of 
^eep, to king Peleus ; who kindly received me, and loved 
me even as a &ther loves his only son, born in his old age ' 
to ample possessions. He made me opulent, and bestowed 
upon me much people, and I inhabited the extreme shores 
of Phthia^ ruling over the Dolopiana Thee too, O godlike 
Achilles, have I rendei*ed what thou art,^ loving thee from 
my soul ; siuce thou wouldst not go with another to the 
feast, nor take food in the mansion, tmtil I, placing thee 
upon my knees, satisfied thee with viands, previously carving 
them, and supplied thee with wine. Often hast thou wetted 
the tunic upon my breast, ejecting the wiue in infant peevish- 
nesa' Thus have I borne very many things from thee, and 

' See, however, Buttm. LeziL p. 510, iqq., who considert that ri|Xil»- 
ytTOQ limply meaos ** tenderly Moved: only that it is a more forcible 
ezpreuioD for this ides, as is evident from the bad sense in which the 
word is used at II. t. 470, where the meaning of a child tpoUed by the 
love of its parents is evident." ^ 

' /. e. 1 reared thee to thy present age. Lat. *' 1 made thee so great.'' 
' If any one should dnpise these natural details as trifling and beneath 
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uracil have I laboured, tliinking this, tliat flince the gods 
have not granted an ofikpring to me from myself I should at 
least make thee my son, O AchiUes, like unto the goda^ that 
thou mightst yet repel from me unworthy destiny. But 
O Achilles, subdue thy mighty rage; it is by no means 
necessary for thee to have a merciless heart. Flexible are 
even the gods themselves, whose virtue, honour, and might 
are greater [than thine]. Even these, when any one trans- 
gresses and errs, do men divert [from their wrath] by sacrifices 
and appeasing vows, and frankincense and savour. For 
Prayers also are the daughters of supreme Jove,' both halt, 
and wiinkled, and squint-eyed ; which following on Ate from 
behind, are frdl of care. But Ate is robust and sound in 
limb, wherefore she far outstrips all, and arrives first at every 
land, doing injury to men; whilst these afterwards euro 
them.' Whosoever will reverence the daughters of Jove 
approaching, him they are wont greatly to aid, and hear 
when praying. But whosoever will deny and obstinately 
refuse them, then indeed, drawing near, they entreat Satnr- 
nian Jove, that Ate may follow along with him, that being 
injured [in turn], he may pay the penalty. But O Achilles, 
do thou too yield honour to accompany the daughters of 
Jove, which bends the minds of other brave men ; for if 
Atrides brought not gifts, and did not mention others in 
futurity, but would ever rage vehemently, I for my part 
would not advise that, casting away wrath, thou shotddst 
defend the Qroeks, although greatly in need. But now he 
at once gives both many immediately, and promises others 
hereafter; moreover, he hath despatched the best men to 
supplicate thee, Imving selected throughout the Grecian army 
those who are dearest to thyself; whose entreaty do not 
thou despise, nor their mission, although formerly fault was 
not to be found with thee, because thou wert enraged. Thus 
also have we heard the renown of heroes of former days, 

the dignity of poetry, I can only recoDimend a comparison with ^scb. 
Choeph. 750, sqq., and Shakspeare's nurse in ** Romeo and Juliet." 
In such passages, the age of the supposed speaker is the best apology for 
the poet. 

' See Duport, Gnom. Mom. p. 57. 

' Perhaps it was from this passage that Sterne took his sublime Idea of 
the Recording Angel blotting out the oath which the Accusing Spirit had 
carried up to hearen. 
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when Yehement wrath came upon my, [that] they were 
both appeasable by gifts, and to be reconciled by words. I 
remember this ancient and by no means modem deed, of 
what sort it was ; and I will repeat it among you all, being 
friends. The Giuretes and ^tolians, obstinate in battle, 
fought around the dty of Calydon, and slaughtered each 
^ther; the ^tolians, in defence of lofty Calydon, the 
Ouretes, eager to lay it waste in war ; for between them 
had golden-throned Diana excited mischief, indignant be- 
.cause (Eneus had not offered the firut-finiits in sacrifice in 
the fertile spot of ground : ^ whilst the other gods feasted 
on hecatombs, but to the daughter of mighty Jove alone 
he sacrificed not. Either he forgot,^ or did not think 
of it, but he did greatly err in mind. But she, the 
daughter of Jove, delighting in arrows, enraged, sent against 
jhim] a sylvan wild boar, with white tusks, which did much 
detriment, as is the wont [of boars], to the land of CBneus. 
And many tall trees, one after another, did he prostrate on 
the ground, with their very roots and the blossom of their 
tcvdt. But him Meleager, son of CBneus, slew, assembling 
huntsmen and doga &x>m many cities ; for he would not 
have been subdued by a few mortals : so mighty was he, and 
he caused many to ascend the sad funeral-pile. Still she 
(Diana) excited around him^ a great tumult and war 
between the Curetes and magnanimous ^tolians, for the 
head and bristly skin of the boar.^ Whilst warlike Meleager 
fought, BO long wore the Curetes unsuccessful ; nor were 
.they able, although numerous, to remain without the wall. 
But when wrath, which swells the minds of others, though 
very prudent, within their breasts, came upon Meleager, for, 
enraged at heart with his dear mother Altluca, he remained 

' Cf. Heiiod, Theog. 54. Mvif/ioa^vi}, yovvoXaiv iXtvOiifiOQ fitSiovca, 
like ovOap ipovptic, in ver. 141, it is an expreuion denoting excesstYe 
•fertility. 

' So Xenoph. de Venat. ( 1. Ocviwc o' iv yhp^ iwiKaOoitivov r^c 
^tov. See an excellent sketch of the story iu Grote, toI. i. p. 195, sqq. 
Cf. Hygin. Fab. clxxii. ; Loctant. Arg. fab. Ovid. yiii. 4 ; Antoiiin. Lib. 
Met. i 2. 

' /. e. the boar. 

* On the legend of this war, see ApoUodor. i. 8, 2 ; Calliinacli. in 
Diao. 216 ; Ovid, Met. viii. 260. A catalogue of the heroes who accom- 
panied Meleager is given by Hyginus, Fab. clxxiii. 
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inactive beside liis wedded wife, fair Cleopatra^ daughter of 
Marpcssa, the handsome-footed child of Evenns and Idas, 
who was then the bravest of earthly men, and even lifted a 
bow against king Phcebus Apollo, for the sake of his fair- 
anklcd spouse. Her [Cleopatra] then her &ther and vene- 
rable mother in the palace were accustomed to call bj the 
surname of Alcyone, because her mother, having the plain- 
tive note of sad Alcyone,' lamented when fiur-darting Phoebus 
Apollo stole her away. Beside her he [Meleagerl remained 
inactive, brooding ^ over his sad anger, enraged because of 
the curses of his mother, who, much grieving, prayed to the 
gods on account of the murder of her brethren.* Often with 
her hands did she stnke the fruitful earth, calling upon 
Pluto and dread Proserpine, reclining upon her knees, whilst 
her bosom was bedewed with tears, to give death to her son : 
but her the Erinnys, wandering in gloom, possessing an 
implacable heart, heard firom Erebus. Then immediately 
was there noise and tumult of these ^ excited round the ' 
gates, the towers being battered. Then did the elders of 
the ^tolians entreat him, and sent chosen priests to thd 
gods, that he woidd come forth and defend them, promising 
a great gift. Where the soil of fertile Calydon wkR richest, 
thei'c they ordered him to choose a beautiful enclosure of 
fifty acres ; the one half, of land fit for vines, to cut off the 
other half of i»Ial?i land, fmn fnim wood, for tillage. Much 
did aged (Kncus, breaker of steeds, beseech him, having 
ascended to the threshold of his lofty-roofed chamber, shaking 
the well-glued door-post, supplicating his son. And much 
also his sistei-s and renerable mother entreated him, but he 
the moit) rofuactl ; and much [prayed] the companions who 
were dearest and most friendly of all ; but not even thus 
did they persuade the soul withui liis breast, until his 
chamber was violently assailed, and the Curetes were in the 
act of scaling the ramparts, and firing the great city. Then 
indeed at length his fair-girdled spouse, weeping, supplicated 



* See Antonin. I^tberal. Met. i 2. who follows Homer rather closely. 

* Literally, '* digesUng." 

' See n. 2, p. 41, and on the death of Meleager, by his mother humuig 
A fiital brand, Apollodor. 1. c. ; Zenobins Cent. Adag. t. 33 ; Anton. 
Lib. Met. ( 2. 

* I. e. the Calydonians. 
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Mdeagor, and recounted all the disasters, as many as happen 
to men whose city may be -taken. In the first place, they 
slay the men,^ whilst fire reduces the city to ashes ; and 
others cany off the children and deep-zoned women. Then 
was his soul dbturbed when he heai'd of evil deeds, and ho 
hasted to go and gird the all-glitteriug armour aix>uud his 
body. Thus he repelled the evil day from the ^tolians, 
yielding to his own inclination ; but they did not make good 
to him the many and pleasing gifts; but he nevertheless 
waixled off evil But revolve not such things within thy 
mind, O my fiiend, nor let the deity ' thus turn thee, since 
it would be moix) dishonomtible to assist the ships [when 
already] set on fire. Bather come for the gifts, for the 
Greeks will hououi* thee equally with a god. If again 
without gifts thou enter the man-destroying battle, thou 
wilt not roccdve equal honour, although waixliug off the war.** 
But him swifl-footed Achilles, answeiiug, addi*essed : 

^ ^' Phoenix, respected father, old man, Jove-nurtured, to mo 
there is no need of this honour, for I conceive that I havo 
been honoui'od by the behest of Jove, which will detain mo 
at the crooked shi|)8 whilst breath i*emaiiis in my bosom, and 
my knees have the [lower of motion. But I will tell thoo 
something else, and do thou 1*0 vol ve it in thy mind Disturb 
not my soul, weeping and lamenting, gi'ntifying the hero 
Atridcs ; it is not at all necessary tliat thou love him, that 

. thou mayost not be hated by me, who love tlice. It is projier 
for thee with me to give annoyance to him who hath an* 
noyed me. Rule equally with me, and i^eceivo my honour in 
half* These will bear back my message; but do thou, to- 
maining here, i*ecline upon a soft bed, and with mom appear- 
ing let us consult whether we shall return to our native land 
or remain." 

He said, and in silence nodded to Patroclus ftx)m licncath 

• 

* Thii catalogue of the horrors of war seems to have been in the mind^ 
of Sallust. Cat. § 51, and Cicero, Or. ir. in Catil. 

' Rudolf on Ocellus Lucan. p. 26C, well obaenres, ** Antiquitidinis 
teniporibns, quorum repetere memoriam potsumus. iaiftuv nihil aliud 
erat, quam deus. Horn. Od. 7, 165, 160; U. 7, 420; II. X, 791. 
Neque in eo vocabuli discrimen est, si aut prosunt hominibus, aut iis 
nocent ; utroque enim modo ialfiovtc dicuntur." Kennedy and some of 
the translators have erred 00 this point. 

> /. «. jcaO* Hlfiiffv, See Hejne. 
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his brows, that ho should strew a thick bed for Phoenix^ 
whikrti they were meditating to withdraw as quickly as pos- 
sible from the tent But them godlike Telamonian Ajax 
addressed: 

" O Jove-born son of Laertes, crafty Ulysses, let us go, for 
the object of our address appears not to me to be attainable, 
in this way at least, and we must report the message to the 
Greeks with all haste, although it be not good. They now 
sit expecting us ; but Achilles stores up within his bretat a 
fierce and haughty soul, unyielding ; nor does he regard the 
friendship of his companions, with which we haye honoured 
him at the ships beyond others. Merciless one 1 and truly 
some one hath accepted compensation eyen for a brothers 
death, or his own son slain, whilst [the murderer] remains at 
home among liis ])Cople, having paid many expiations : and 
the niuid and noble sold of the other is appeased upon his 
having received compensation. But in thy breast the gods 
have put an unyielding and evil mind, for the sake of a maid 
only ; whereas we now offer thee seven far excelling, and 
many other gifts beside them. Do thou then assume a pro- 
pitious diBi)osition ; and have respect to thy house, for we are 
guests beneath thy roof from the multitude of the Greeks, 
and desire to be most dear and friendly to thee beyond' all 
the Achfeans, as many as they are.** 

But him swift-footed Achilles^ answering, addressed : 
'' Most noble Ajax, son of Telamon, chief of the people, thou 
appearest to mo to have said all this from thy soul, yet does 
my heart swell with indignation as often as I recollect those 
things, how the son of Atreus hath rendered me dishonoured 
among the Greeks, as if it were some contemptible stranger. 
But go ye, and carry back my message, for I shall not think 
of bloody war, before the son of warlike Priam, noble Hector, 
slaughteiing the Greeks, sliall reach the ships of the Myrmi- 
dons and bum the ships with fire. But about my tent and 
black ship, however, I think that Hector, although eager, 
will desist from combat." 

Thus ho spake; but they, each having seized a double 
goblet, having made libations, went back by the side of the 
fleet; and Ulysses led the way. But Patroclus gave orderH 
to his companions and female domestics to strew, with all 
haste, a thick couch for Phoenix; and they^ obedient, spread 
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a bed as he desired, — sheep-skins, coverlets, and the fine fiibrio 
of flax : there hy the old man, and awaited heavenly Mom. 
But Achilles slept in the recess of his well-inade tent ; and 
beside him lay a lady, fair-cheeked Diomede, daughter of 
Phorba^ whom he had brought from Lesbos. And Fatrodus 
on the other side redined : and by him also lay fair-waisted 
Iphis, whom noble Achilles gave him, having taken lofty 
Scyros, a city of Enyeus. 

But when they were within the tents of Atrides, the sons 
of the Greeks, rising one after another, received thorn with 
^Iden cups^ and interrogated thus. And firut the king of 
men, Agamemnon, inquired : 

" Oome, tell me, O Ulysses, much praised, great gloiy of 
the Greeks, whether does he wish to ward off the hostile fire 
from the ships, or has he refused, and does witith still poasess 
his haughty soul 1** 

But him much-enduring, noble Ulysses then addressed : 
*' Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, king of men, 
he wills not to extinguish his wrath, but is the more filled 
with anger, and despises thee as well as thy gifta He bids 
thee thyself consult with the Greeks, in what manner thou 
mayest preserve both the ships and the army of the Greeks, 
but has himself threatened, that with the rising dawn he will 
launch into the main his well-benched, equally-plied vessels. 
And he has dedaxed that he would advise others also to sail 
home, since ye will not now effect the destruction of lofty 
Ilium ; for far-resounding Jove hath greatly stretched forth 
his hand [over it], and the people have taken courage. 
Thus he spoke; and here are these who followed mo, Ajax, 
and the two heralds, both prudent men, to tell these things. 
But aged Phoenix hath lain down there, for thus he ordered, 
that in the morning, if he chose, he might follow hun in the 
sliips to his dear father-lund; but he will by no means carry 
him off against his will** 

Thus he spake; and they all became mute in bilcnce, mar- 
velling at his speech, for he hainngued with great vehemence. 
Long were the sorrowing sons of the Greeks mute, till at 
length Diomede, valiant in the din of battle, addressed them ; 

^* Most glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, 
would that thou hadst not supplicated the illustrious son of 
PeleuB, offering countless gif^ for he is haughty even other- 
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wise : ' now again hast thou excited him much more to inso- 
lence. Let us, however, Icaye him alone, whether he go or 
remain, for he will fight again at that time when his mind 
within his l)rojiRt urges, and the Deity incites him. But 
come, let us all obey as I shall advise : go now to rest, having 
satisfied your hearts with food and wine, for this is force and 
vigour. But when fair rosy-fingered mom has shone forth, 
draw up the infantry and cavalry with all haste before the 
ships, cheering them : and do thou thyself likewise fight in 
the foremost ranks." 

Thus he spake, but all the kings a])proved, admiring the 
speech of Diomede, the breaker of steeds. Having then 
offered libations, they departed each to his tent ; there they 
lay down to rest, and enjoyed the boon of sleep.' 

' I am indebted to Milton. 
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ARGUlfBNT. 

Diomede and Ulyaaesy as spies, penetrate the camp of the Trojans by 
night, and first entrap and slay Dolon, who had set out on the same 
errand for the Trojans. IlaTinj^ obtained from him the desired infor- 
mation, they then attack the Thracians, and slay their king, Rhesus, 
while asleep. At the suggestion of Minerva, they then return to the 
camp. 

The other cliiefii, indeed, of all the Greeks wore sleeping the 
whole night at the sliips, overeomo by suit shual>er ; but 
sweet sleep possessed not Agnuicninon, the .sun of Ati*eus, 
bhcphoi*d of the ]Kiople, revolving many things in his mind. 
As when the hnsbund of iuir-haired Juno thundei*A, pi'epanng 
cither an abundant, immense sliower, or liail or snow, when 
the snow whitens the iields; or somewhere [preparing] the 
wide mouth ^ of bitter war ; so frequently gitMined Agamemnon 
in his breast from the bottom of liis heart, and his mind w;i£( 
troubled within him. As often indeed i\s he looked towards 
the Tix>jan plain, ho wondered at the many fires which were 
burning before Ilium, the sound of flutes and pipes, and the 
tumult of men. But when he looked towai*ds the ships and 
ai*my of the Greeks, he tore up many hairs fmm his head by 
the i*oots,- [eni-agod at] Jove who dwells aloft, and deeply he 
groaneil in his noble hcai't. But thL^ phm ap[)eiireil best t<» 
lum in his judgment; to repair first to Neleian Nestor, [and 
see] whether with him he might contiivc some blameless 
counsel, wliich might be an averter of evil. Bising, thei*oforc, 
he wrap]>ed his coat ai'ound his breast, and 1>eneatli his smooth 
feet bound the beautiful siinduls ; next he tlirew around him 

* Cicero pro Arch. § 5, '*Totius belli oreac faucibus." 

* Or " one after another." Schol. : fir' a\Xi/Xoi>c, )'/ vpoppiXov^. 
See Merrick on Tryphiodor. 38S ; Albert! on llesycU. t. ii. p. lO'JD. 
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the blood-fitained skin of a huge, tawny' lion, sireidhing to 
His ankles, and grasped his spear. In like manner, a tremor 
possessed Menelaus, for neither did sleep rest upon his eye- 
lids, [throngh fear] lest the Greeks should suffer anght, who 
on his aoooimt had come oyer the wide sea to Troy, waging 
<laniig war. First with a spotted leopard*8 skin he coyered 
his broad back ; and next, lifting his brazen helmet^ placed it 
upon his head, and grasped a spear in his stont luuid. But 
he went to awaken his brother, who had the chief command 
of all the Greeks, and was honoured by the people like a god. 
Him he found by the prow of his sliip, putting his bright 
armour around his shoulders ; and arriying, he was welcome 
to him. Him first Menelaus, yaliant in the din of war, ad- 
dressed : " Why arm thus, my respected brother ? Or whom 
dost thou urge of thy companions to go to a spy amongst the 
Trojans ? In truth I yery much fear that no one will un- 
dertake this deed, going alone through the dead of night 
to reconnoitre the enemy. Any one [who does so] will be 
bold-hearted indeed." 

But him king Agamemnon, answering, addressed : '' O 
Joye-nurtured Menelaus, need of prudent counsel [comes 
upon] both thee and me, which will protect and preserye the 
Greeks and their ships, since the mind of Joye is altered. 
Surely ho hns rather given his attention to the Hectorean 
saci'ilices ; for never have I behold, nor heard a jieraon who 
related, that one man has devised so many arduous deeds in 
one day as Hector, dear to Jove, hath performed upon the 
sons of the Greeks in such a manner, talthough] the dear 
child neither of a goddess nor of a god. But such deeds 
hath he done as I conceiye will long and for many a day be a 
cause of care to the Greeks; so many evils hath he wrought 
against the Greeks. But go now, call Ajax and Idomeneus, 
running quickly to their ships, but I will go to noble Nestor, 
and exhort liim to arise, if he be willing to go to the sacred 
company 3 of guards and give orders; for to him will they 

> Or, " Actire, raging." The other interpretation ia, howerer, fiiTonred 
by Virg. ^n. ii. 721 : " FnWiaae inttemor pelle leonia." 

' Some picked troop choaen for the eapedal pnrpoae of keeping watch. 
Heyne comparea S, 504 : Up6c c^cXoc ; O, 681 : \aOuv Upodc irvXo- 
lopovc. Compare, alM>, the Itpbc X^xoc of the Thebana, Plotarch, in 
Pelop. t. i. p. 285 ; E. Athen. xiii. p. 561. 
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' most atientivelj listen, because his son commands the guards 
along with Meriones, the armour-bearer of Idomeneus; for to 
them we intrusted the chief charge." 

But him Menelaus, valiant in the din of war, then an- 
swered : " In what manner dost thou command and exhort 
me in thy speech } Shall I remain there with them, waiting 
till thou come, or shall I run back again to thee, after I have 
duly given them orders 1 " 

But him, in turn, Agamemnon, king of men, addressed : 
''Wait there, lest, as we come, we miss' one another; for there 
are many ways through the camp. But shout aloud whither- 
soever thou goest, and enjoin them to be watchful, accosting 
each man by a name from his paternal raoe,^ honourably ad- 
dressing all ; nor be thou haughty in thy mind. Nay, let 
even us ourselves labour, whatever be our station, so heavy a 
calamity hath Jove laid upon us at our birtL** 

Thus saying, he dismissed his brother, having duly charged 
him. But he hastened to go to Nestor, the shepherd of the 
people. Him he foimd on his soft couch beside his tent and 
black ship, and by him lay his variegated arms, a shield, two 
spearS) and a glittering helmet : beside him also lay a flexible' 
belt, with which the old man girded himself, when ho was 
arming for man-destroying war, leading on his peoplt ; since 
he by no means yielded to sad old age. Being supported 
on his elbow,' and lifting up his head, he addressed the eon 
of Atreus, and questioned him in [these] words : 

" Who art thou who comest thus alone by the ships^ along 
the army, during the gloomy night, when other mortals are 
asleep 9 Whether seeking any of the guards, or any of thy 
companions 1 Speak, nor approach me in silence ; of what is 
there need to thee 1" 

But him Agamemnon, king of men, then answered : ^ O 
Nestor, son of Neleus, great glory of the Greeks^ thou wilt 
recognize Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, whom beyond all 
Jove hath plimged into toils continuallv, whilst breath re- 

' Battmann, Lexil. p. 85, oomes to the conclusion that ** we matt 
include itpordZnv among the fbrmi of afutprdputf whose etymological 
oonnectiona, as long as we are ignorant of them, we can easily do without." 

' Instances of this complimentary style of address occur in ver. Hi. 
Aioyivkc AatpTiditi, 86 : Viorop V^Xtiidiij. 

* Cf. Propert. i. 3, 34. " Sic ait in molli fixa toro cubitum." 
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maina in my breast, or my knees hare the power of motion. 
I wander^ thTis, because sweet sleep sits not on mine eyes^ 
but war and the calamities of the Greeks are my care. For 
I greatly fear for the Greeks, neither is my heart firm, bat I 
am confounded.^ My heart leaps without my breast^ and my 
hir limbs tremble beneath. But if thou oanst do aught 

S since neither doth sleep come upon thee), come, let us go 
lown to the guards, that we may see whether, worn out by 
toil and [overpowered] ' by sleep, they slumber, and are alto- 
gether forgetful of the watch. And hostile men are encamped 
near, nor do we at all know but that they perhaps meditate 
in their minds to engage even during the night." ^ 

But him Nestor, the Gerenian knight, then answered: 
'' Agamemnon, most glorious son of Atreua^ king of men^ 
assuredly provident Jove will not accomplish to Hector all 
those devices, which now, perhaps, he expects ; but I think 
that he will labour under even more cares if Achilles shall 
but turn away his heart from heavy wrath. Yet will I wil- 
lingly follow thee; and let us moreover incite others, both 
spcar-rcnowncd Diomcdo, and Ulysses, swift Ajax, and the 
valiant son of Phylcus. But if any one going, would call 
godlike Ajax, and king Idomeneus ; for their ships are the 
fitrthest off,^ and by no means near at hand. But I will 
chide Menclaus, dear and respected though he be, nor will I 
conceal, oven if thou shouldst be displeased with me, since 
thus he sleeps, and has permitted thee alone to labour. For 
now ought he to labour, supplicating among all the chiefs, for 
a necessity, no longer tolerable, invades us. . 

But him Agamemnon, king of men, in turn addressed: 
" Old man, at other times I would even bid thee blame him, 

' .^sch. Ag. 12: Evr &v ^k vvKrlfrXayKTov Mpotrov r* Hx^ 
Eifvi^v 6i'ilpotc o^K iirt9K07rovftkviiv *E/t^, fi€oQ yAp iivV fiirvotf 
irooacrrarc?. 

' Cicero ad Attic, ix. 6 : " Non aocor, led ardeo dolon ; oilk ftoi 
iirop iftirsBoVf aW dXaX^icriy/iai. Non sum, inqaam, mihi crede,. 
mentis compos." 

' Observe the seugma, which has been imitated by Her. Od. iii. 4, 11 : 
" Lndo fatigatnmque sorono.'' Compare the learned dissertation on this 
subject by D'Orrille on Chariton, !▼. 4, p. 440, saq. ed. Lips. 

* iBsch. Sept. c. Th. 28 : Alyct /itylvnpf irpo9boAi}v *Axatia Nvcri^ 
yoptiffOat K&triCovkivuv ir6Xcc. 

^ Soph. Aj. 3 : Kal vvv Iir2 9cifyaTc 9C vovrucaic dpd Aiavroc, Ma 
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for he ijs frequently remiss^ and is not willing to labour, 
yielding neither to sloth, nor thoughtlessness of mind, but 
looking to me, and awaiting my commencement. But now 
he arose long before me, and stood beside me ; him I have 
sent before to call those whom thou seekest. But let us go, 
and we shall find them before the gates among the guards; 
for there I bade them be assembled. 

But him the Oerenian knight Nestor then answered: ^'If 
so, none of the Greeks will be angry, nor disobey when he 
may exhort or give orders to any." 

Thus saying, he put on his tunic around his bi'east, and 
beneath his sinning feet he placed the beautiful sandals, and 
fastened about him his purple cloak -with a clasp, double, 
ample ;^ and the shaggy pile was thick upon it: and he 
seized a doughty speai*, pointed with sliarp brass. He pro- 
ceeded first to the ships of the bitizen-nuulcd Achoians; then 
the Gerenian knight Nestor, vociferating, aroused from his 
sleep Ulysses, equal to Jove in counsel. But the voice 
inmiediately penetrated his mind, and he came out from the 
tent, and addressed them : 

"Why, I pray, wander ye thus alone through the am- 
brosial night, near the shi])s, through the army; wliat so 
great necessity now comes upon you 1 " 

But him Nestor, the Oerenian knight, then answered: 
'' Jove-sprung sou of Laertes, much-scheming Ulysses, be not 
indignant, for so gi-cat a son*ow hath oppi^cssod the Greeks. 
But follow, that we may arouse even another, whomsoever it 
is fit, to deliberate whether to fly or fight.** 

Thus he spake, and much-counselling Ulysses returning 
into his tent, ilung around liis shoulders his variegated shield, 
and followed them. But they proceedeil to Diomede, the 
son of Tydeufl^ and him they found without, before his tent, 
with his arms ; and his companions slept ai'ound him. Be- 
neath their heads they had their shields, and their spears 
were fixed erect upon the nether point ;^ and afar off glit- 

* Schol. : Ti)v uiyiXfiVf Hart Kal tiwXy abrj xpM/if vov Ix^iv itert' 
rauivtiv. The epithet fotvuc6nroa denotes that it was the gaib of royalty. 

* XavpMri/pcri' toXq arvpaliiv r&v 6irl<rw TtHv oopdrtjjv, Hesychius, 
who also, with reference to the present passage, has ISavpuriipoi:' row 
atdtlpiov, Pollux. X. 31. well explains it, to tou doparoc /tfra/cfvov. 
It is also called CTvpaX and arvpdKioy, 
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tered the bram, like the lightning of father Jove. The hero 
liimself however Rlumbcred, and beneath him was strewed 
the hide of a wild bull ; but under his head was spread a 
splendid piece of tapestry. Standing by him, the Qerenian 
knight Nestor awoke him, moving him on the heel with his 
fitot,^ he roused liim, and upbraided [him] openly : 

" Arise, son of Tydeus, why dost thou indulge in sleep aU 
night ? Hearest thou not how the Trojans are encamped 
ui)on an eminence in the plain near the slii])s, and that now 
but a small space kcojis them off ? " 

Tims he spoke : but he leaped up very quickly from slum- 
ber, and addressing him, spoke winged woi-ds: 

" Indefatigable art thou, old man : never, indeed, dost thou 
cease from labour. Are thei*e not even other yoimger sons 
of the Greeks, who, going alx>ut in every direction, might 
arouse each of the kings 1 But, O old man, thou art im- 
l)ossible to be wearied.** 

But him then the Qerenian knight Nestor in tuni 
addressed: "Tnily, my friend, thou hast spoken all these 
things aright. I have to bo sure blameless sons, and I have 
numerous troops, some of whom indeed, going round, might 
^ve the summons. But a very great necessity hath oppressed 
the GreckR, and now are the aflairs of all balanced on a 
razor*8 edge,^ whether there be most flad destruction to the 
Greeks, or life. Yet go now, since thou art yoimger, arouse 
swifb Ajax, and the son of Phyleus, if thou hast pity on 
me." 

Thus he spake; but the other threw around his shoulders 
the skin of a huge tawny lion, reaching to his feet, and took 
Jiis spear. He hastened forth, and the hci-o, having ai-oused 
the rest, led them thence. 

But when they now came to the assembled guards, they 
found not the leaders of the guards slumbering, but all were 
sitting vigilantly with their arms. As dogs with care keep 
watch around the sheep in a fold, hearing the furious wild 
l)cast, wliich comes thi-ough the wood from the mountains, 
but much clamour of men and dogs is against it, and sleep 

> Not *' calce p^is morens." See Kennedy. 

* Herodot. rii. 11 : 'Eirj |vpoD yAp rifc ar/ir/c ^X'f^''* W^*' ^^ icpAy- 
ira. Soph. Antig. 996 : ip6vii /3c&tfc ^^ vvv iirl \vpo^ f ^XVff* 
leocrit. scii. C : 'AvBpiiirbiv trutrriptQ Iwl tvpov ffvii iovtttv, 
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is utterly lost to them; so was sweet slumber lost to 
their eydids, keeping guard during the sad night, for they 
were ever turned towards the plain, whensoever they heard 
the Trojans advancing. But the old man seeing them, 
rejoiced, and encouraged them with a speech, and addressing 
them, spoke winged words : 

'* Thus now, dear chUdren, keep watch ; nor lot sleep seize 
upon any, lest we become a mockery to the enemy." 

Thus saying, he crossed the trench; and with him followed 
the chiefs of the Greeks, as many as had been summoned to 
the council. Along with these went Meriones, and the illus- 
trious son of Nestor ; for they had invited them, that they 
might consult with them. Having thei'efore passed over the 
dug trench, they sat down in a dear space, where a piece of 
ground appeared free from fallen dead bodies, whence im^ 
petuous Hector had turned bock, liaving desti*oyed tlio 
Greeks, when night at length enveloped them. There sitting 
down, they addressed words to each other, and to them the 
Grerenian knight Nestor began discourse : 

^* O friends, would not now some man put such confidence 
in his own daring mind as to go against the magnanimous 
Trojans, if perchance he might tfJce some of the enemy 
straying in the outskirts of the camp, or perhaps even learn 
some report among the Trojansi, what they deliberate among 
themselves; whether they intend to remain here by the 
ships at a distance, or ai*e about to raturu to the city, since 
they have subdued the Greeks? Gould he but heai* all tliis, 
and come back to us unscathed, great glory would be his 
under heaven amongst all men, and he shall have a good 
reward. For as many cliiefe as command the vessels^ of uU 
these each will give a black sheep, a ewe, having a lamb at 
its udders; to which indeed no possession will be like; and 
he will ever be present at our banquets and feasts.'* 

Thus he spoke ; and they were all mute in silence ; but to 
them Diomede, valiant in the din of battle, said : 

'^ Nestor, my heart and gallant spuit urge lue to enter the 
camp of the hostile Trojans, which is neai*; but if some other 
man were to go along with me, there would bo more pleasure, 
and it would be more encouraging. For when two go 
together, the one perceives before the other how the ad- 
vantage may be. But if one being alone should observe any- 
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thing, liis perception is neveriheless more tardj, and lii» 
judgment weak." 

ThuB he spoke : and the greater number wished to follow 
Diomede. The two Ajaces wislied it, servants of Mars ; 
Meriones wished it ; the son of Nestor very earnestly desired 
it ; the spear-renowned son of Atreus^ Menelans, desired it ; 
and hardy Ulysses was eager to penetrate the crowd of the 
Trojans ; for ever daring was his mind within his breast 
Among them, however, Agamemnon, the king of men, spoke : . 

" Diomede, son of Tydeus^ nlost dear to my soul, select the - 
companion whom thou desirest, the bravest of those who 
present themselves, since many are ready. Nor do thou, 
paying deference in thy mind, leave indeed the better, and 
select as follower the worse, through respect [for rank] ; 
looking neither to family, nor whether one is more the 
king." 

Thus he spake, for he feared for yellow-haired Menelaus;. 
but amongst them Diomede, brave in the din of battle, agiua 
spoke: 

'* If then ye now order mc to select a companion myself 
how can I now forget godlike Ulysses, whose heart is prudent,, 
and spirit gallant in all labours; and whom Pallas Minerva 
loves. He following, we should both return even firom 
burning fire, for he is skilled in planning beyond [all others].** 

But liim much-enduring, noble Ulysses in turn addressed i 
" Son of Tydeus, neither praise me beyond measure, nor at 
all blame, for thou speakest these things amongst Aigives, who 
are acquainted with them already. But let us go, for night 
hastens on, and mom is at hand. The stars have already fiir 
advanced, and the greater portion of the night, by two parts,^ 
has gone by, but the third portion remains." 

Tlius having spoken, they clad themselves in their terrible 
arms. To ' Diomede, Thiasjmedes, firm in war, gave his' 
two-edged sword, because his own was left at the sUps, and- 
a shicUl Upon his head he placed' his bullVhide helmet, 
coneless, ci-estless, which is called cataityx,^ and protects tho 
heads of blooming youths. And Meriones gave a bow, quiver, 
and sword to Ulysses, and put upon his head a casque of 
liide; and within, it was firmly bound with many straps; 

* '* Tbe Karairv^ might be termed the andrest helmet of the chief wbo> 
wore it." — Kennedy. * 

k2 
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whilst without, the white teeth of an ivory-tusked boar set 
thick together on all aides fenced it well, and skilfiilly; and 
in the midst a woollen head-piece^ was sewed. It Autolycnii 
once brought finom Eicon, the dty of Amyntor, son of Hor- 
menus, having broken into his hurge numsion. He gAVe it, 
however, to Amphidamas^ the Cytherian, to bear to Scandea, 
and Amphidamas bestowed it upon Molus^ to be a gift of 
hospitality, but he gave it to }m son Meriones to be worn. 
Then at last, being placed around, it covered the head of 
Ulysses. But they, when they hod girt themselves in dread- 
ful arms, hastened to advance, and left all the chiefs at the 
same place. And to them near the way, Pallas Minerva 
sent a heron upon the right hand : they did not discern it 
with their eyes, because of the gloomy night, but heard it 
rustling. And Ulyssos was delighted on account of the bird, 
and prayed to Minerva : 

''Hear me, thou daughter of legis-bearing Jove, who 
standest by me in all labours, nor do I escaiye thy notice, 
having moved.^ Now again do thou, O Minerva, especially 
befriend me, and grant that, covered with glory, we may 
return back to the wcU-benched barks^ having performed a 
mighty deed, which will surely occasion care to the Trojans.** 

Then Diomede, brave in the din of battle, next prayed : 
** Now hear me, too, O daughter of Jove, invincible. Attend 
me, as once thou didst attend my sire, the noble l^deus, to 
Thebes, what time he went as an ambassador for the 
AchflBons; he left the brazen-mailed Aclueans at the Asopus, 
and he himself bora thither a mild message to the Cad- 
maeans: but when returning he pei*foi*med many arduous 
deeds, with thy aid, O noble goddess, when thou pro[>itiou8 
didst stand beside him. Thus now willingly stand by and 
protect me ; and in return I will sacrifice to thee a heifer of 
a year old, with brood forehead, untamed, which no man 
hsih yet brought under the yoke. This will I sacnfioe to 
thee, encircling its horns with gold.** 

Thus they spoke, praying; and Pallas Minerva heard 

> Or, '* it was itaffed with felf'-^zford Trtnuh " Wool wasinUid 
between the itraps, in order to protect tlie bead, and make tbe bchnet fit 
doier." — Kennedy. 

* Soph. Aj. 18 : Kai vvp iwiyyuc ii ft iw' uvdpi ivofitvu Bdetv 
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them. But when they had supplicated the daughter of 
mighty Jove, they hastened to advanoe, like two lions, 
through the dark nighty through slaughter, through bodies, 
through amis, and black blood. 

Nor did Hector allow the gallant Trojans to sleep ; but 
he summoned all the chiefs together, as many as were 
loaders and rulers over the Trojans. Having summoned 
them together, he framed prudent counsel : 

" Who, undertaking it for me, will accomplish this deed 
for a great reward 1 And there shall be sufficient payment 
for him ; for I will give a chaiiot and two rough-maned 
steeds, which excel in speed at the swift-sailing ships of 
the Greeks, to him whosoever would dare (he will also 
obtain glory for himself) to approadi near the swift-sailing 
ships, and learn whether the fleet ships are guarded as for- 
merly, or whether, now subdued by our hands, they meditate 
flight among themselves, nor wisli to keep watch during the 
night, overcome with grievous toil." 

Thiui ho spoke ; but they were all still in silence. But 
among the Trojans there was one Dolon, the son of Eumedes, 
a divine herald, rich in gold, and wealthy in brass, who in 
aspect indeed was deformed, but [was] swift-footed, and he 
was an only [son] among ^ve sisters. Who then, standing 
by, addressed the Trojans and Hector : 

*' Hector, my heart and gallant spirit urge me to approach 
the swifl-soiling ships, and gain information. But come, 
nuse up thy sceptre to me, and swear that thou ynlt as- 
suredly give me the horses and chariot, variegated with 
brass, which now bear the illustrious son of Peleus, and I 
will not be a vain spy to thee, nor frustrate thy expectation ; 
for I will go so far into the cam]> till I reach the ship of 
Agamemnon, where the chiefs will perchance be consulting 
whether to fly or fight." 

Thus he spoke ; but he took the sceptre in his hand and 
swore to him : ** Let Jove himself now be my witness, the 
loudly-thundering spouse of Juno, that no other man of the 
Trojans shall be carried by these horses : but I declare that 
thou shalt entirely have the glory of them." 

Thus he spoke, and indeed swore a vain oath ;^ neverthe- 

' "There ia no necetsitj for lapposing that Hector meditated anf 
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less he encouraged him. Immediately he threw around his 
shoulders his crooked how, and put on ahove the hide of 
a grey wolf, with a casque of weasel-skin upon his head ; 
and seized a shai*];) javelin. And he sot out to go from 
the camp towards the ships : nor waa he destined to hring 
hack intelligence to Hector, returning from the shipa But 
when now he had quitted the crowd of horses and men, he 
^sagerly held on his way. But him godlike Ulysses ohserved 
advancing, and addressed Diomede : 

" Hark 1 Diomede, a man comes from the camp ; I know 
not whetliyer as a spy upon our vessels, or to plunder some of 
the dead bodiea But let us suffer him first to pass hy a 
little through the plain, and afterwards^ hastily rushing upon 
him, let us take him. If, however, he surpasses us in speed, 
attacking him with the spear, let us continually drive him 
from the camp towards the shipa^ lest hy chance he escape 
towards the city." 

Then having thus spoken, they lay down out of the path- 
way among the dead ; hut he, in thoughtlessness, ran hastily 
past. But when now ho was as ftu' off as is the space 
ploughed at one effort ^ hy mules (for they are preferahle to 
oxen in drawing the well-made plough through the deep 
fallow), they indeed ran towards him ; hut he stood still, 
hearing a noise ; for he hoped within his mind that his 
companions had come from the Trojans to turn him hack. 
Hector having ordered. But when now they were distant 
a spear*s cast, or even less, he perceived that they were 
enemies, and moved his active knees to fly ; and they im- 
mediately hastened to follow. As when two rough-toothed 
hounds^ skiUed in the chase, ever incessantly pursue through 
the woody ground either a &wn or hare, whilst screaming it 
flies hefore ; thus did Tydides and Ulysses, sacker of cities, 
pursue him ever steadily, having cut him off from his own 
people. But when now flying towards the ships, he would 
speedily have mingled with the watch, then indeed Llinerva 
infused strength into Tydides, that none of the hrozen-mailed 
Greeks might he heforehand in hoasting that he had wounded 

«tooeit. The poet contempUtes the erent, which frustrated his hopes, and 
rendered his oath nugatorv." — Kennedy. 
' See the Scholiast, and Kennedy's note. 
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him, bat he himself oomei second ; then gallant Diomede, 
mshing on him with his spear, addressed him : 

" Either stop, or I will overtake thee with my spear ; nor 
do I think that thou wilt long escape certain destruction 
from my hand.** 

Ho said, and hurled his spear, but intentionally missed 
the man. Over the right shoulder the point of the well* 
polished spear stuck in the ground. Then indeed he stood 
still, and trembled, stammering (and there arose a chat- 
tering of the teeth in his mouth), pale through fear. Panting 
they overtook him, and seized hiis hands ; but he weeping, 
spoke thus : 

''Take me alive, and I will ransom myself; for within 
[my house] I have brass, and gold, and well-wrought irop. ; 
from which my father will bestow upon you countless ran- 
Romn, if he shall hear that I am alive at the ships of the 
Greeks." 

But him much-planning Ulysses answering addressed : 
" Take courage, nor sujQer death at all to enter thy mind ; 
but come, teU me this, and state it correctly : Why comest 
thou thus alone from the camp towards the fleet, through 
the gloomy night, when other mortals sleep ? Whether that 
thou mightst plimder any of the dead bodies, or did Hector 
send thee forth to reconnoitre everything at the hoUow 
ships ? Or did thy mind urge thee on 1 " 

But him Dolon then answered, and his limbs trembled 
imder him : " Contra^ to my wish. Hector hath brought me 
into great detriment, who promised that he would give me 
the solid-hoofed steeds of the illustrious son of Peleus, and 
his chariot adorned with brass. And he enjoined me, going 
through the dark and dangerous^ nigbt, to approach the 

* Battm. Lexil. p. 369 : '* I translate ^oi) vH by the quiek andfiar/ui 
night ; and if this be once admitted as the established meaning of the 
llcmcric epithet, it will certainly be always intelligible io the hearer and 
full of expreraion. * Night,' says n German prorerb, * is no man's 
friend ;' the dangers which threatni the nightly wanderer are formed into 
a qnick, irritable, hostile goddess. Even the other deities are afraid of 
her, who is (II. 37, 259) dtdv Bfifireipa rai av^p&v ; and Jupiter himself, 
in the midst of his rnge, refrains from doinr what might be wrri 3op 
irciroOr/ua. Nor is the epithet less natural when the night is not person!* 
fied : for as 6(cic xaipol are dangerom times, so by tliia word doti it may 
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enemy, aud learu accurately whether the swift ships be 
guarded as before, or whether, abready subdued by our hands, 
ye plan flight with yourselves, nor choose to keep watch 
during the night, overcome by severe toil." 

But bun crafty Ulysses smiling addret^sod : ** Assuredly 
thy mind aimed at mighty giits, the hoi'ses of warlike ^i- 
cides ; but these are diflicult to bo governed by mortal men, 
and to be dnven by any other tiian Achilles, whom an 
immortal mother bore. But come, tell me this^ and state 
correctly ; where now, when coming hither, didst thou leave 
Hector, the shepheixl of the people ? Whore lie his martial 
arms, and where his steeds 9 And how [utationed are] the 
watches and tents of the other Trojans i What do they 
consult among themselves? Do they meditate to remain 
thei*e at a short distance fi'om tlie ships, or will they return 
again to the city, since, foi*sooth, tlicy liavc subdued the 
Oi-oeks ? " 

But him Dolon, the son of Eumedes, again addressed : 
*' Tliei'efoi'o will I indeed detail these things to thee very 
coiTCctly. Hector, with those, as many as ai-e counsellors, is 
deliberating upon plans at the tomb of divine Ilus, apart 
fi-om the tumult : but for the watches of which thou inquirest, 
O Hero, no chosen [band] defends or watches the camp. But 
as many as ai-e the hearths of iii*es among the Trojans, those 
at them ai*e they to whom there is compulsion ; ' and they 
ait) both wakcfid, and exhort one another to keep watch. 
But the allies, on the contituy, summoned fix>m afiu*, are 
sleeping ; for they commit it to the Trajans to keep watch, 
for their children and wives lie not near them." 

But liim much-planning Ulysses answeiing addi*esMed : ^ In 
wliut manner now do they sleep : mingled with the hoi'se- 
bixiaking Tixyans, or ajiart t Tell me, that I may know." 

But him Dolon, the son of Eumedes, answei-ed : " Thei-e* 
fore will I indeed detail these things also veiy correctly. On 
the one hand, towaixls the sea, [are] the Curians and Poeo- 
nians, aimed with cixx>ked bows, the Lelegans, and Cauco- 
nians, and noble Pelasgians. Towaixls Tliynibi-a, on the 

be intended to mark the swiftness and imminencj of dangers which 
threaten men who go did vvKTa fdXaivav,** 

* Construe, Kard riaac ft^v wvphc Itrxdpac, htrai ilai TpunitVf o'iSt olfttv 
dva^KJi ioTiv, lypiiy6p$affif k, r. X. 
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other, the Lyciaiis avo allotted their plHoc, and the haught^r 
MysiaiiBy the horse-breaking PhrygianB, and the Meoniau 
cavalry^ warriors. But vrhj inquire 70 of me these things 
separately t For if yo are now eager to i)enetrate the host 
of the Trojans, those Thradans lately arrived are apart, the 
last of all the others. And among them is their king 
Bhesas, son of Eioncus. And his horses are the most beau- 
tifiil and largcftt I have seen. They are whiter than snow, 
and like to the winds in s|)eed. And his chariot is well 
adorned with both gold and silver ; and he himself came, 
wearing golden armour of mighty splendour, a marvel to 
behold ; which does not indeed suit mortal men to wear, but 
the immortal gods. But now remove me to the swift diipfi, 
or, having bound me with a cruel bond, leave me here until 
yo return, and make trial of mo, whether I have indeed 
spoken to you tndy, or not.** 

But him then valiant Diomede sternly regarding, ad- 
dressed : " Think not witliin thy mind to esca|>e from me, 
O Dolon, although thou hast reported good tidings, since 
thou hast once come into my hands. For if indeed we shall 
now release thee, or set thee at liberty, hereafter thou 
wouldst surely return to the swift ships of the Acheeans, 
cither in order to become a spy, or to fight against us. But 
if, subdued by my hands, thou lose thy life, thou wilt not 
ever afterwards bo a bane to the Greeks." 

He said ; and the other was preparing to supplicate 1dm, 
taking him by the chin with his strong hand ; but he, 
rushing at him with his sword, smote the middle of his neck, 
and cut through both the tendons ; and the head of him, 
still muttering, was mingled with the dust From his head 
they took the weasel-slan helmet, and the wolf-skin, with 
the bent bow and long spear ; and noble Ulysses raised them 
on high with his hand to Minerva^ the goddess of plunder, 
and praying, 8]Nike : 

" llojoice, O goddess, in these, for thee, first of all the im- 
mortals in Olympus, do we invoke ; but guide us likewise to 
the horses and tents of the Thracian men.** 

Thus he said ; and raising them high above himself, he 
hung them on a t^imarisk-brancL But beside it he placed a 

' /. e, charioteen. 
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conspiououB mark, pulling up handfuls of rcedi^^ and iho 
wide-spreading branches of the tamarisk, lest they should 
escape their notice whilst thej were returning through the 
dark and dangerous night. Then both advanced onwards 
through arms and black blood ; and proceeding, they came 
immediately to the band of the Thradan hoix>es. But they 
were sleeping, overpowered with &tigue j and their beautiful 
armour lay upon the groimd beside them, cai*efully in order, 
in three rows : and by each of them [stood] a yoke of horses. 
Rhesus slept in the midst, and beside him his swift horses 
were fastened by the reins to the outer rim ^ of the chariot. 
And TJlysses first observing, pointed him out to Diomede : 

** This [is] the man, O Diomede, and these [are] the horses^ 
which Doion, whom we slew, pointed out to us. But come 
now, exert thy mighty strength ; nor docs it at all become 
thee to stand leisurely with thy armour. Loose thoi'cforo 
the steeds, or do thou slay the men, and the horses shall be 
mycai*." 

Thus he spoke ; but into him azure-eyed Minerva breathe^ 
valour, and he slaughtered, turning himself on every side, 
and a dreadful groaning arose of those smitten with the 
sword; and the earth grew red with blood. Ab when a lion, 
coming upon improtected flocks of goats or sheep, rushes 
upon them, designing evils, so fell the son of Tydeus upon 
the Thracian men, until he had slain twelve. But much- 
counselling Ulysses — ^whomsoever Diomede standing beside 
struck with the sword — him Ulysses dragged backwards^ 
seizing by the foot; meditating these things in his mind, 
that the fair-maned steeds shoidd pass through easily, nor 
should tremble in spirit, treading on the coi^sos ; for as yet 
they were unused to them. But when now the son of lydeus 
had reached the king, him, the thirteenth, lie deprived of 
sweet life, panting; for by the counsel of Minerva an evil 
flream had stood over his head during the night, [in likeness 
of] the son of CBneus : but in the meantime iiatient Ulysses 
was untying the solid-hoofed steeds. With the reins he 
bound them together and di-ove them from the crowd, losh- 

* ^vfAfidprLaQ. Ernest! says : ** Confregit leviter arundines, et addidit 
similiter oonfractis mvricc frondibus." 

* Ernesti regards tiridi^pidfoc as an adjective, >\itli uvtv/oq under- 
stood. 
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ing them with his bow, because he thought not of taking 
with his hands the splendid lash from the weU-wrought cha- 
riot seat ; and then he whistled as a signal to noble Diomede. 
Bnt he remaining, was meditating what most daring deed ho 
should do ; whether seizing the car, where laj the embroidered 
armour, he should drag it out by the pole^ or bear it awaj, 
raising it aloft; or take away the life of more of the Thra- 
cians. Whilst he was revolving these things within his mind, 
Minerva in the meantime standing near, addressed noble 
Diomede : 

" Be mindful now of a retiu-n to the hollow ships, O son 
of magnanimous Tydeus, lest thou reach them, having been 
put to flight; or lest some other god perchance arouse th^ 
Trojans." 

Thus she spoke ; and he understood the voice of the god- 
dess speaking, and he quickly ascended the chariot. And 
Ulysses lashed on [the horses] with his bow, and they fled to 
the swifl ships of the Greeka 

Nor did silver-bowed Apollo keep a vain watch. When he 
beheld Minerva accompanying the son of Tydeus, enraged 
with her, he descended into the vast army of the Trojans^ 
and roused Hippocoon, a oounseUor df the Thradans, the 
gallant cousin of Rhesus. And he, leaping up from sleep, 
when ho Insheld the place empty where the fleet hones had 
Hi.oo(1, and tlio men ])anting amidst the dreadful slaughter, 
immediately then wept aloud, and called upon his dear com- 
panion by name. A clamour and immeasurable tumult of 
the Trojans running together arose, and they looked with 
wonder at the marvellous deeds, which men having perpe- 
trated, had returned to the hollow shipa 
• But when now they came whore they had slain the spy of 
Hector, there Ulysses, dear to Jove, reined in his fleet steeds. 
But the son of Tydeus, leaping to the ground, placed the 
bloody spoils in the hands of Ulysses, and then ascended the 
chariot. And he lashed on the steeds, and both, not unwilling, 
fled towards the hollow ships, for thither it was agreeable to 
their minds [to go]. But Nestor first heard the sound, and 
said : 

** O friends, leaders and rulers over the Greeks, shall I speak 

* Understand kotA pvftov. 
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fiilsely, pr say the truth t Still my mind impeU me. Tlie 
liOise of Bwifi-footed steeds strikes upou my ears. O that 
now XJlysses and gallant Diomedo would immediately drive 
some solid-hoofed steeds from the Trojans ! But greatly do I 
fear in mind lest these bravest of the Greeks suffer aught 
from the rude host of Trajans.** 

Not yet was the whole speech uttered, when they them- 
selves arrived. Then indeed they descended to the ground, 
and [their friends] rejoicing, saluted them with the right 
hand and kind expressions. But [fii'st] the Gei*eiiiau knight 
Nestor asked them : 

'' Come, tell me, most excellent Ulysses, great glory of the 
Greeks, how took ye these horaes ? [Whether] penetrating 
the camp of the Trojans ; or did some god, meeting, supply 
you with them ? They aixj very like unto the mys of the 
sun. I indeed always mingle with the Trojans, nor can I say 
that I remain at the sliips, although being an old warrior : 
yet have I never beheld nor remarked such lioi'ses, but I 
think that some god, meeting you, hath given them. For 
cloud-compelling Jove loves you both, and tho daughter of 
legis-bearing Jove, azure-eyed Minerva." 

But him crafty Ulysses answering addressed : ** O Nestor, 
ofl&pring of Neleus, great glory of the Greeks, a god indeed, 
if willing, could easily have given better horses even than 
these, since they (the gods) are much more poweriul. But 
those steeds about which thou inquirest, old man, are Thra- 
cian, lately arrived, and valiant Diomede slew their lord, and 
beside him twelve companions, all of tlie bravest. Tlie thii-- 
teenth, a spy, we killed, near the ships, whom Hector sent 
forth, and the other illustrious Ti-ojans, to be a spy, forsooth, 
[of our army]." 

Thus saying, he drove the solid-hoofed steeds across the 
ditch, exulting, and with him weut the other Greeks I'ejoicing. 
But when they came to the well-constructed tent of Diomede, 
they tied the steeds by the skilfidly-cut rehis to tlio horses* 
stall, where stood the swift-footed steeds of Diomede, eating 
sweet com. In the stem of his vessel Ulysses laid the bloody 
s|)oils of Dolon, imtil they could present them as a sacred gift 
to Minerva. Then having gone into the sea, they washed off 
the abundant sweat fix)m aix)und their legs, their neck, and 
thighs. But when the wave of the sea liad washed away the 
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abundant sweat fix)m their bodies, and tbcj 'wcve refreshed 
in their dear heart, entering the well-polidied baths, they 
bathed. Bnt having bathed and anointed themselves with 
rich oil, they 8at down to a repast; and drawing. forth sweet 
wine from a full bowl, they poui-ed it out in libation to 
Minerva. 
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AROUMKNT. 

\ 

Agamemnon distinguuhei himself, but, being wounded, retires from the 
field. Diomede is wounded by Paris : Uljsses bj Socus. Ajaz and 
Menelaus then go to the relief of Ajax, and Eurjpylus, who had joined 
them, is shot in the thigh by Paris, who also wounds Macliaon. Nestor 
conveys Machaon from the field. Achilles scuds Patroclus to tlie tent 
of Nestor, who exhorts Patroclus to engage in battle, assuming the 
armour of Achilles. 

But Aurora was riaing from her coudi, from beside glorious 
Tithonua, that she might beai* light to immortals and to 
mortals, when Jove sent forth fell Discord to the swift ships 
of the Greeks, bearing in her hands the portent of war. And 
she stood upon the huge ^ black ship of Ulysses, which was in 
the centre, to sliout to both sides, as well to the tents of Te- 
lamonian Ajax, as to those of Acliilles ; who had both dmwn 
up their equal sliips at the veiy extremities, i*elying on their 
valour and strength of hands. There standing, the goddess 
shouted both loudly and tembly, in Orthian stniin,^ to the 
Greeks, and implanted mighty strength in the heai't of each, 
to war and fight incessantly. And immediately war became 
more sweet to them, than to itsturn in the hollow ships to 
their dear fatherland. Then the son of Atrcus shoutetl 
aloud, and ordered the Gi^eeks to be girded ; and aiittyed 
himself, putting on his shining armour. First he put upon 
his legs his beautiful greaves, fitted with silver clasps ; next 
he placed around his breast a coi-slet which Oinyras once gave 
him, to be a pledge of hospitality. For a great rumour was 
heard at Cyprus, that the Greeks were about to sail to Troy 

■ Cf. Buttra. Lcxil. p. 378, sqq. 

* /. e. shrill, at the full pitch of the voice. Cf. Msch, Pers. 387 : 
MoXvfiBbv rjvffifAfiofv, 5p9iov d* ufia 'AvrifXaXa^c. 
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in skips: wherefore be gave him this, gratifying the king. 
Ten bars indeed [of the corslet] were of dark cyanns,' twelve 
of gold, and twenty of tin ; and three serpents of cyanns 
stretched towards the neck on each side, like unto rainbows, 
which the son of Saturn hath fixed in a cloud,' a siffn to 
ai-tioulatc-speaking men. Then around his shoulders he hung 
Ids sword, on which glittered golden studs; and a silver 
scabbard enclosed it, fitted with golden rings. Next he took 
up his shield, mortal-covering,' variously wrought, strong, 
beautiful, aroimd which were ten brazen orbs. Upon it were 
twenty white bosses of tin, and in the midst was [one] of 
dark cyaniis. On it a grim-visaged Qorgon was placed as an 
ornament, looking horribly, and around [were] Terror and 
Flight. , The belt was of silver, but round it a snake of 
cyanus was twisted, and tl\erd' wore throe heads entwined, 
springing from one neck. Upon his head also he placed his 
helmet, adorned with studs on all sides, having four bosses^ 
crested with horse-hair, and dreadfully nodded the tufb from 
above. He then took two strong spears, tipped with brass, 
sharp; and the brass of them glittered afkr, even to heaven : 
and Minerva and Juno thimdered above, honouring the king 
of MyceniB, rich in gold. 

Then indeed each gave orders to his own charioteer to 
hold there liis horses in good order by the fosse; whilst they 
themselves on foot,^ arrayed with their armour, rushed forth; 
and an inextinguishable clamour arose before morning. And 
they'^ were marshalled in the foreground with the cavalry at 
the trench ; the cavalry followed at a little interval ; but the 
son of Satni*n arauscd a dreadftd tumult, and sent down dew- 
drops, moist with blood, from the air above, because he was 
about to hurl many brave souls on to Hades. 

On the other side, on the contrary, the Trojans [drew up] 
on a hill in the plain around both mighty Hector, olameless 
Polydamas, and ^neas, who, among the Trojans, was ho- 
noiu^ by the people as a god ; and the three sons of An- 
tenor, Polybus, noble Agenor, and youthful Acamas, like 

* I have retained this word, as we cannot ssoertain what precise metal 
is meant. 

' Cr. Genes, ix. 13. 'See Bnttm. Lezil. p. 83. 

* Cf. Ilcsych. t. i. p. 1065, with Alberti's note. 

* /. e. the chiefs. 
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unto tho immortttls. And Hector in the van carried liia 
shield, equal on all 8ide& And as when a i)ei*nicioiia star 
makes its appearance from the clouds, at one time sluning^ 
and dai'k again liath entered the clouds ; so Hector, giving 
orders, app^uned now among tho first, and now among the 
last; and he glittered all over with hrasef, like the lightning 
of tegis-bearing Jove. 

And they, — as when reapers opposite to each other form 
swathes of wheat or barley along the field of a rich man, and 
tho frequent handfuls fall, — so the Trojans and Greeks, rush- 
ing against one another, kept slaughtering : and neither 
thought of pernicious flight And they held their heads 
equal in combat, and ruslied on like wolves; whilst lament- 
able Discord, looking on, exulted : for she alone of the gods 
was i)i'csent with them contending. But the other gods were 
not present with them, but sat quiet in tlieir palaces^ where 
beautiful mansions vrere built for each, along the summits of 
Olympus. All however blamed the Satuiiiian collector of 
dai*k clouds, because he wished to afibrd glory to the Trojans. 
But the sire did not i-eganl them, but i*etiiing by himself sat 
down apai*t hx>m the others, exulting in glory, looking botli 
upon the city of the Trojans, and the ships of the Greeks, and 
the brightness of armour, and the slaying, and slain. 

Wliilst it was mom, and the sacred day was increasing, so 
long the weapons i*oachod both sides, and the ]x>ople fell. 
* But at the time when the woodcutter^ has prepaiinl Ids re- 
l)ast in the dells of a mountain, when he has wearied his 
hands hewing down lofty trees, and satiety comes upon his 
mind, and the desire of sweet food seizes hb breast; then the 
Greeks, by their valour, broke the phalanxes, cheering their ■ 
companions along the ranks. But Agamemnon firat leaped, 
forth, and slew the hero Bianor, the diepherd of the people, 
and then also his companion, Oileus, the goader of steeds. 
For he then, leaping from the chariot^ stood against him; but 
he (Agamemnon) smote him, as he was rushing straight for- 
waixl, with his sliai*{) spear, in the forehead ; nor did the 
visor, heavy with brass, rotaixl the wtia|)oii, but it |K;actrated 
both it and the bone, and all the bi*ain within was stained 

* Compire the umikr aUmioii to ruitic pursuits in xvi. 779, with 
Bttttm. Lexil. p. 89. 
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with gore. Him then he siibducd while eagerly mshiug on. 
And Agamemnon, king of men, left them there with their 
bosoms all bare, for he had stripped off their tunica Next he 
went against Isus and Anthipus, two sons of Priam, [the one] 
illegitimate, and [the other] legitimate, being both in one 
chariot, in order to slay them. Tlie spurious [son] guided 
the chariot, whilst illustrious Antiphus fought. Them Achilles 
had once bound with tender osiers on the summits of Ida, 
taking them while pasturing their slieep ; and had liberated 
them for a ransom. Tlien however the son of Atreus, wide- 
ruling Agamemnon, struck one upon the breast above the 
pap with liis spear ; and again he smote Antiphus beside the 
ear with liis sword, and hurled hinr from his chariot. Has- 
tening up, he de8|)oilcd them of their beautifid armour, re- 
cognizing them ; for he had fonnerly seen them at the swift 
ships, when swifl-footed AchiUes brought them from Ida. 
And as a lion, returning to his lair, easily crushes the little 
fawns of the fleet hind, seizing them in his strone teeth, and 
(leprivins them of their tender life, whilst she, idthough she 
liappcu [to be] very near, cannot aid them ; for a dreadfiil 
ti-cmor comes \ii)on herself; but hastening, she immediately 
Hies through the thick oak groves and the forest, sweating, 
through the attack of the wild beast. Th\i8 no one of the 
Trojans was then able to avert destniction from these, but 
they thenisclvw wero put to flight by the Greeks. Next [he 
attacked] Pisander and Hippolochus, brave in battle, the sons 
of warlike Antimachus, who having accepted gold from Paris, 
rich gifls, would not suffer them to i-estore Helen to yellow- 
haired Mcnelaus. His two sons, then, Agamemnon, kins of 
men, seized, being in one chaiiot, for they drove their fleet 
horses together; for the splendid reins had fallen from their 
hands, and they wcro confounded. But the son of Atreus 
rushed against them like a lion, aiid they, on the contrary, 
supplicated [liim] from the chariot : 

" Take us alive, O son of Atreus, and thou shalt i-eceive 
worthy i*ansom8. For many treasures lie in the houses of 
Antimachus, brass, gold, and variously-wrought iron. From 
these would our father give infinite ransoms, if he should hear 
that we were alive at the ships of the Gi*eeks.'* 

Thus both weeping addressed the king with soothing 
words ; but hoiinl an unsoothing roply : " If indeed ye bo 

o 
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the sons of warlike Antimaclius^ who onoe in an assembly of 
the Trojans, ordered that they should there put to death 
MenelauS) coming as an ambassador along with godlike 
Ulysses, and not send him back to the Greeks — now sorely 
slidl ye pay the penalty of tho unmerited insolence of your 
father." 

He said, and hurled Pisander from his horses to the ground, 
striking him on the breast with his spear; and he was 
stretched supine upon the soil But Hippolochus leaped 
down, whom next he slew u])on the ground, having lop|)ed 
off his hands with his sword, and cut off his neck ; and it 
(the head) like a cylinder, he hurled forward, to be rolled 
through the crowd. These then he left there ; and whei'e 
very many phalanxes were thrown into confusion, there he 
rushed, and at the same time other well-greavcd Gi*eeks. 
Infiintry slew iufiintiy, flying from necessity, and horse [slew] 
horse, slaughtering with the brass (whUst the dust was 
raised by them from the plain, which the loud-sounding feet 
of the horses excited) ; but king Agamemnon, constantly 
slaying, pursued, cheering on tho Greeks. And as when a 
destructive fire fsdls upon a woody forest, and the wind 
whirling carries it on all sides, whilst tho branches full with 
the roots, overwhelmed by the violence of tho flame ; so foil 
the heads of the flying Trojans, at the hand of Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, and many lofty-necked steeds itittled their 
empty chariots through the ranks ^ of the battle, longing for 
their faultless charioteers ; but they lay upon the earth, fai* 
more agreeable to the vultures than to their wives. 

But Jove withdrew Hector out of the reach of weapons, 
of dust, of slaughter, blood and tumult, whilst Atrides pur- 
sued, loudly cheering on the DanaL [The Trojans] mean- 
while rushed through the middle of the plain towards the 
wild fig-tree, near the tomb of Bus, tho descendant of 
ancient Dardanus, eager to reach the city ; but Atrides still 
followed shouting, and stained his invincible hands with 
dusty gore. But when now they reached the Scaean gates 
and the beech-tree, there at lengtii they halted, and avraited 
each other. Others, however, still fled through the middle 
of the plain, like oxen which a lion, coming at the depth of 

* Literallj, " the bridges," t. e. the open spaces between the lines. 
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nigbty hath put tremblmgly to flight — all, but to some one 
dreadful destruction is apparent ; whose neck he first com- 
pletely breaks, seizing it in his stox>ng teeth j and then laps 
up both the blood and all the entrails : thus did the son of 
AtrcuB, king Agamemnon, follow, them, always killing the 
Idndormost ; and they kept flying. Many fell prone and 
supine from their chariotai, by the hands of the son of 
Atreus ; for before [all others] he raged exceedingly with 
the spear. But when now he was about soon to reach the 
city and the lofty wall, then indeed the flither both of men 
and gods, descending from heayen, seated himself upon the 
tops of Ida^ of numy rills. And he held the liffhtning in his 
himds, and aroused golden-winged Iris to bear his message : 

''Come, swift Iris, deliver this message to Hector. As 
long as ho may behold Agamemnon, the shepherd of the 
people, raging in the van, [and] destroying the ranks of men, 
so long let' him retreat, and let him exhort the rest of the 
army to fight with the enemy during the violent contest. 
But when ho (Agamemnon) shall have mounted his steeds, 
either smitten by a spear, or wounded by an arrow, then will 
I supply him with strength to slay,' until he reach the well- 
bendied ships, and the sun set, and sacred darkness come on.** 

Thus he spake ; nor did rapid Iris^ swift as the wind oii 
her feet, disobey. But she descended from the mountains of 
Ida, towards sacred Ilium. She found noble Hector, son of 
warlike Priam, standing in the midst of the horses and well- 
joined chariots : and having approached, swift-footed Ins 
addressed liim : 

" Hector, son of Priam, equal in counsel to Jove, Jove 
hath sent me forward to deliver to thco tliis message : As 
long OS thoii seest Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, 
raging amongst the van, [and] destroying the ranks of 
men, so long do thou abstam from combat, but exhort the 
rest of the army to fight with the enemy during the violent 
content. But when he shall have mounted his steeds^ either 
smitten with a spear, or wounded by an arrow, then will he 
supply thco with strength to slay, until thou reach the well- 
benched ships, and the sun set, and sacred darkness come on.** 

Thus having spoken, swift-footed Iris departed. But 

» Cf. Tcr. 204. • The Greeks. 

o2 
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Hector with his annour spiuiig fi'om his chariot to tho 
ground, and brandishing sliarp speai's, ranged through the 
army on every side, inciting them to fight, and stiri^d np 
the dreadful battle. They indeed rallied, and stood opposite 
to the Greeks ; but the Greeks, on the other liand, strength^ 
ened their phalanxes. And the battle was renewed, and 
they stood front to front. But Agamemnon first iiislied on, 
for he wished to fight far before all. 

Tell me now, ye muses, possessing Olympian dwellings, 
who first, either of the Trojans or illustrious allies^ now came 
against Agamemnon 1 Iphidamas, son of Antenor, both 
valiant and gi*eat, who was nurtured in feiiile Thrace, the 
mother of flocks. Cisseus, his maternal grandfather, who 
begat fair-cheeked Theano, reared him in his house wlulst yet 
a httle boy : but when ho had attained the measure of glo- 
rious youth, he thero detained him, and gave him his own 
daughter. And having married her, he came from the 
bridal chamber, on the rumour of the Greeks, with twelve 
curved vessels which followed him. The equal ships indeed 
he aftei*ward8 lefl at Percote, but he, proceeding on foot, 
had arrived at Troy ; and he it was who then came against 
Agamenmon, the son of Atreus. When these, advancing 
against each other, were now near, the son of Atreus on liis 
part missed, and his spear was turned aside. But Iphidamas 
smote him upon the belt, under the corslet ; and ho put his 
strength to it, relying on his strong hand. Yet he pierced 
not the flexible belt, but meeting with the silvei* long before, 
the point was turned like lead. Then indeed wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, seeing it in his hand, pulled it towaixis him, 
exas])erated, like a lion, and plucked it from his lumd ; and 
he smote him on the neck with his sword, and relaxed liis 
limbs. Thus he, unhappy, wliile aiding his citizens, falling 
there, slept a brazen sleep, away from his lawfid virgin wife, 
whose charms he had not yet known, although he liad given 
many presents [for her].* Fii-st he gave a hundred oxen, and 
then he promised a thousand goats and slieep together, 
which were pastured for him in countless numbers Ilim 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, at that time stiipped [of his 
arms], and went through the army of the Greeks, In^ariiig 

* On this ciutom, cf. ix. \40, iviii. 593. 
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his rich arniour. Whom when Coon,' the eldest bom of 
Antenor, conspicuous amongst men, then beheld, violent 
grief darkened his eyes, for his brother having fidlen, and he 
stood aside with his spear, escaping the nof ice of noble Aga- 
memnon. And he woimdcd him in the middle of the arm, 
below the elbow, and the point of the shining spear {mssed 
right through to the other side. Then indeed Agamemnon, 
the king of men, shuddered ; but not even thus did he 
abstain from battle or from war, but he rushed upon Coon, 
holding his wind-nurtured spear.^ He on Ins part was 
eagerly dragging by the foot Iphidam&s liis brother, and 
begotten by the same father, and was calling upon evety 
brave man, when [Agamemnon] wounded him with his 
polished brazen spear below the bossy shield, whilst dragging 
liim through the crowd, and rolaxed his limbs ; and, standing 
beside him, cut off his head over Iphidamas. There the sons 
of Antcnor, fulfilling their destiny at the hands of the king, 
the son of Atreus, descended to the abode of Hades. But 
he was ranging about through the ranks of other men, with 
his spear, liis sword, and huge stones, whilst the warm blood 
yet oozed from his wound. When, however, the wound grew 
dry, and the blood ceased [to flow], sharp pains possessed the 
strength of Atreus*s son. And as when the sharp pang 
seizes a woman in travail, piercing, which the Ilithyie, 
daughters of Juno, who preside over childbirth, send forth, 
keeping bitter pangs in their possession ; so did shaip an- 
guish enter the strength of the son of Atreus. And he sprang 
into his chariot, and ordered his charioteer to drive on to 
the hollow ships ; for he was tortured at heart And vocife- 
mting, ho shouted aloud to the Greeks : 

" O friends, leaders, and rulers over the Argives, repel yo 
now the scvci'e battle rom the sea-traversing boi'ks, since 
provident Jove does not pennit me to combat all day with 
the Trojans." 

Thus he spoke ; and the charioteer lashed on the fair- 

' Tlie name and fate of this hero andassically remind us of the *' gone 
coon" of American celebrity* immortalixed in the " at homes" of the late 
Charles Matthe^rs. 

' "llie Scholiasts and Eustathius explain this epithet by the receit^ed 
opinion that trees in exposed situations are usually the strongest and most 
Tigorous from tb.eir frequent agitation by the wind." — Kennedy. 
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maned steeds towards the hollow ships; and they^ not 
unwilling; flew. They were covered with foam as to their 
breasts, and were sprinkled beneath with dust, as they bore 
the afflicted king apart from the battle. But Hector, when 
he observed A^Eonemnon going apart, exliorted both the 
Trojans and Lycians, shouting aloud : 

'' Ye Trojans, Lydans, and close-fighting Dardanians, be 
men, my Mends, and be mindful of impetuous might. The 
bravest hero has departed, and Saturnian Jove has given 
great glory to me. But straightway urge your solid-hoofed 
horses against the gallant Greeks, that ye may bear ofi* 
higher glory." 

Thus saying, he aroused the courage and spirit of each. As 
when pexxshance some huntsman should urge his white- 
toothed dogs against a rustic >vild boar or lion; so Hector, 
the son of Priam, equal to man-slaughtering Marsf, ui^cd the 
magnanimous Trojans against the Greeks. He himself 
having mighty courage, advanced among the first, and rushed 
into the battle, like unto a storm blowing from above, and 
which rushing down, stirs up the purple deep. 

Then whom first and whom last, did Hector, son of Priam, 
slay, when Jove gave him glory ) Asssbus indeed first, and 
Autonoiis^ and Opites, and Dolops, son of Clytis, and Ophel- 
tius, and Agelaus, and .ZESsymnus, and Orus, and Hipponous, 
persevering in fight. These leadera of the Greeks he then 
slew, and afterwai*ds the common crowd ; as when the west 
wind drives to and fro the clouds of the impetuous^ south, 
lashing them with an impetuous blast, and many a swollen^ 
billow is rolled along, whilst the foam is scattered on high 
by the far-straying blast of the wind; thus were many heads 
of the people subdued by Hector. Then indeed would there 
have been ruin ; and inevitable deeds had been done, and the 
flying Greeks had fallen ' in flight into their ships, had not 
Ulysses encouraged Diomede, the son of Tydeus: 

" Son of Tydeus, through what cause are we forgetftil of 
impetuous might t But come hither, my friend, stand by 
me; for surely it will be a disgrace if indeed ci*est-tossing 
Hector take the ships." 

' Or ** serenixing, caunng a dear sky." Heyoe compares " albus 
notus," in Horace. But see Kennedy. 

' Neuter of the Ionic adjective rpofiQ^ fiiyac, ivrpaffjQ, 
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Him then yaliant Diomede^ answering, addressed: "I 
indeed will remain, and be oonrageons; although there will 
be little use^ for ns, since cload-<xmipelling Joye chooses to 
give glory to the Trojans rather tlian to tis.** 

He said, and hurled Thymbrseus from his chariot to the 
ground, striking him with lus spear upon the left pap ; but 
Ulysses [slewl Molion, the godlike attendant of the king. 
These then tney left, since they caused them to cease from 
war. Then both, advancing through the multitude, excited 
confrision; as when two boars, full of courage, rush upon the 
hounds; so they returning to the fight, cut down tiie Tro- 
jans; and the Greeks joyfully gained a respite, avoiding 
noble Hector. Next they took a chariot and two warriors, 
the bravest of the people, the two sons of Percosian Merope, 
who above all was skilled in augury, nor would permit his 
sons to march to the man-destroying war: yet did they not 
obey him, because the destinies of black death led them on. 
Them spear-renowned Diomede, the son of Tydeus, depriving 
of life and breath, despoiled of their splendid armour. And 
Ulysses slew Hippodamus and Hyperochus. 

Then the son of Saturn, looking down frt>m Ida, stretched 
for them the contest with equal tension, and they daughtered- 
one another. The son of Tydeus indeed wounded on the 
hip, with his spear, the hero Agastrophus, son of Pieon; for 
his horses were not at hand for him to take flight; but he 
had erred greatly in his mind, for his attendant kept them 
apart, whilst he ruslied on foot through the foremost com- 
batants, till he lost his life. But Hector quickly perceived 
it along the ranks, and hastened towards them, shouting; 
and with him followed the phalanxes of the Trojans. Dio- 
mede, brave in the din of battle, beholding him, shuddered, 
and immediately addressed Ulysses, who was near: 

''' Towards us is this great destruction, dreadful Hector, 
now rolled. But come, let us stand finn, and awaiting^ 
repulse [him]." 

He said, and brandishing his longHshadowed spear, hurled 
it, and smote him on the summit of the helmet on his head; 
nor, aiming did he miss. But brass wandered from brassy 
nor did it reach the white skin ;^ for the threefold oblong 

* Hcsjchius : ''H^oc* tfiovti, Kat Cft\oc» 
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helmet stopped it, which Phoebiui Apollo liad givea hiiu. 
Hector hastily retixtnl to a dititance, and was mingled with 
the crowd. And he (Hector) falling upon his knee, remained 
so, and supported himself with his strong hand against tho 
earth, whilst dark night overshadowed his eyes. But whilst 
the son of Tydeus was following after tho impulue of the 
speai' lar through the foromost combatants, whei*e it was 
fixed in the earth, Hetstor, in the meantime, breathed again, 
and spiinging again into his chariot, drove into the crowd, 
and avoided black death. And valiant Diomede, rushing 
uyton liim with his spear, addressed liim : 

" Dog, thou hast escaped indeed death at present, although 
destruction approadied near thee. Now again has Phosbus 
Apollo rescued thee, to whom thou art wont to offer prayers, 
advancing into the clash of 8|)earu. But I will assuredly 
uu^ko an end of thee, meeting theo again, if ix^rolianoe any 
one of the gods be an ally to me. Now, however, I will go 
against others^ whomsoever I can find.** 

He said, and slew the spear-renowned son of Pseon. But 
Pai'is, the husband of fiur-liaired Helen, leaning against a 
2)illar, at the tomb of the deceased hero, Dardanian Ilus, the 
aged leader of the people, bent his bow against the son of 
G^deus, the shepherd of the people. Whilst he was removing 
the vaiiegated corslet from the breast of gallant Agastrophus^ 
the shield from his shoulders, and his heavy casque, he 
(Paris) in the meantime was drawing back the horn of liis 
bow, and struck him on the broad ]Mu*t of the right foot, nor 
did the weapon escape in vain from his liand ; and the arrow 
went entirely into the ground. And he, laughing very joyfully, 
sprang firom his ambuscade, and boasting, spoke: 

** Thou art struck, nor has the weapon escaped me in vain. 
Would tliat, Btiiking thee in tlio lower paH of the groin, I 
had deprived thee of life. Thus, indeed, would the Trojans 
have respired from destruction, who now aro thrilled with 
horror at thee, as bleating goats at the lion.** 

But him valiant Diomede, undismayed, addi'eased : 

** Aroher, roviler, decked out with curls, woman*s man, if 
now in arms thou wouldst make trial of me, hand to haud» 
thy bow should not avail thee, and numerous arrows ; ^ whoreau 

» Cf. iii. 39, sqq.; Hor. Od. i. 15, 13. 
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now, having grazed the broad part of my foot, thou boastest 
thu& I regsund it not, as though a woman had wounded me, 
or a silly boy : for idle is the weapon of an unwarliko, good- 
for-nothing man. From me, indeed, it is otherwise ; for if 
one be touched but slightly, the weapon is piercing, and 
forthwith renders him lifeless ; and the cheeks of his wife are 
furrowed on both sides, and his children are orphans ; but 
crimsoning the earth with his blood, he putrefies, and the 
birds ai*ound liim are more numerous than the women.** 

Thus he spoke; but sjiear-renowned Ulysses coming near, 
stood before him, and he (Diomede) sitting down behind him, 
drew the swift shaft out of lus foot, and severe agony darted 
through his body. Then he leaped into lus chariot, and com- 
manded his charioteer to drive to the hollow ships; for ho 
was grieved at heart. But spear-renowned Ulysses was 
left aloue, nor did any of the Greeks remain beside him, as 
fear had seized u|)on all. Wherefore, groaning inwardly, he 
addressed lus own mighty soul : 

" Alas 1 what will become of me ? Great would be the 
disgrace if I fly, alai*med at the multitude ; but worse woidd 
it be if I were taken alone : but the son of Saturn hath 
struck the rest of the Greeks with terror. But wherefore 
does my spirit disciuis those things with me ! for I know 
that cowards indeed retire from the battle ; but whosoever 
should Ijo brave in combat, it is altoffotlier necessary that he 
stand firmly, whether he be wounded, or wound another.** 

Wliilst he revolved those things within liis mind and soul, 
the ranks of the shielded Trojans in the meantime came 
upon him, and enclosed liim in the midst, placing [their] 
bane in the midst of them. As when dogs and vigorotu 
youtlis rush against a boar on all sides, but he comes out 
from a deep thicket, sharpening his white tusk within his 
crooked jaws; on all sides they rush upon him, and a 
gnashing of teeth arises ; but they remain at a distance from 
him, ten-ible as he is : so the Trojans did rush round Ulysses^ 
dear to Jove. But he wounded above the shoulder blameless 
Deiopites, springing upon him with his sharp spear; and 
afterwards he slew Tlioon and Ennomous. With his spear 
he next wounded Chersidanias, when leaping fVora his chariot, 
in the n&vel, below his bosseil shield ; but he, falling amid 
the dust, gras{»ed the earth with the hollow of his hand. 
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These indeed be lefty and next wounded with hk spear 
CharopSy boxl of Hippasos, and brother of noble Socua But 
SocuB, godlike hero^ hastened to give him aid; and approach- 
ing very near, he stood, and addressed him in these words: 

^ illustrious Ulysses, insatiable in crafts and toil, to-day 
shalt thou either boast over the two sons of Hippasus, liaving 
slain such heroes, and stripped them of their ai-ms^ or elso 
stricken by my spear, thou shalt lose thy life." 

Thus saying, he smote hiih upon the shield equal on all 
aides. The rapid weapon penetrated the shining diield, and^ 
was fixed through the curiously-wi'ought coralet, and tore off 
all the skin from his sides. But Pallas Minerva sufiered it 
not to be mingled with the entrails of the hero. And Ulysses 
perceived that the weapon had not come upon him mortally, 
and retiring, he addressed [this] speech to Socus : 

'' Ah 1 wretch; very soon indeed will dreadful destruction 
overtake thee. Without doubt thou hast caused me to cease 
from fighting with the Trojans, but I declai'e that death and 
black £te shall be thine tins day; and that, subdued beneath 
my spear, thou shalt give glory to me, and thy soul to stcoil- 
famed Pluto.^i 

He said, and the other, turning again to flight, luid begun 
to retreat, but whilst he was turning, he (Ulysses) fixed his 
spear in his back between the shoulders, and drove it through 
his breast. Falling, he made a crash, and noble Ulysses 
boasted over him: 

'' Socusy son of warlike, horse-breaking Hippasua^ the 
end of death has anticipated thee, nor hast thou escaped. 
Ah 1 wretch, neither thy father nor venerable mother shall 
dose thine eyes for thee, dead as thou art, but ravenous 
birds shall tear thee, flapping about thee with dense wings : 
but when I die, the noble Greeks will pay me funeral 
honours." 

8o saying, he plucked the strong spear of warlike Socus 
out of his flesh and bossy shield; and lus blood gushed forth 
as he drew it out, and tortured his mind. But the mag- 
nanimous Trojans, when they behold the blood of Ulysses, 
encouraging one another through the crowd, all rushed on 
against him; whilst he kept retreating backwards, and called 

' Probably so called from the steeds (*' infemi raptoris equos/' Claad. 
deRapt. Pros. i. 1) by which he stole away Proserpine. See the Scholiast. 
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to his companions. Tlirice did he then shout as much as the 
head of mortal could contain, and thrice warlike Menelaus 
heard him exclaiming, and instantly addressed Ajax, heing 
near: 

" Most noble Ajaz, son of Telamon, chieftain of the people, 
the cry of invincible Ulysses has come upon me, like to thal^ 
as if the Trojans were greatly pressing upon him, being alone, 
having cut him off in the sharp fight. Wherefore let us go 
through the crowd, as it is better to aid hiuL I fear lest 
being left alone amidst the Trojans, he suffer aught, although 
being brave, and there be great want [of him] to the Greek&** 

Thus speaking, he led the way, and the godlike hero 
followed cdong with him. Then they found Ulysses, dear to 
Jove; and around him followed the Trojans^ like tawny 
jackals round an antlcrcd stag when wounded in the moim- 
tains, which a man hath stricken with an arrow from the 
bowstring. Him indeed, flying, it escapes on its feet, 
as long as the blood is warm, and its knees have the 
power of motion. But when the swift arrow hath subdued 
it, the raw-devouring jackals destroy it in a shady grove 
among the mountains. Chance, however, brings thither the 
destructive lion: the jackals then fly in terror, and he 
devours. So at that time followed the Trojans, numerous 
and brave, roimd warlike, crafty Ulysses; but the hero, 
rushing on with his spear, warded off the merciless day. 
Then Ajax came near, bearing his shield, like a tower, and 
stood beside him; and the Trojans fled, terrified, different 
ways. In the meantime warlike Menelaus, taking him by 
the hand, withdrew [him] from the throng, till his attendant 
drove his horses near. But Ajax, springing upon the Tro- 
jans, slew Doryclus, son of Priam, an iUegitimate son; and 
next wounded Pandocus. Lysander he wounded, and Py- 
rnsus, and Pylartcs. And as when an overflowing river 
comes down on the plain, a torrent from the mountains, 
accompanied by the shower of Jove, and bears along with it 
many dry oaks and many pines, and casts forth the swollen 
torrent into the sea; so illustrious Ajax, routing [theml 
pursued [them] along the plain, slaughtering both horses and 
men. Nor as yet had Hector heard it; for he was fighting 
on the left of the battle, on the banks of the river Scamander ; 
for there chiefly fell the heads of men, and an inextinguiah- 
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able clamour Lad arisen around mighty Nc-itor, and warlike 
Idomeneus. Among these did Hector mingle, |)erfoi'miiig 
arduous deecls with liis spear and equestrian skill, and he was 
laying waste the phalanxes of youths. Nevei*theles8 the 
noble Greeks would not have retii*ed from the way, had not 
Paris, the husband of fau*-hairod Helen, disabled Macliaoii, 
the shepherd of the people, performing prodigies of valoiu*, 
wounding him on the light shoulder with a tiiple-barbod 
arix)w. For him then the valour-breatliing Qi*eeks trembled, 
lest perchance they should slay liim, the battle giving way, 
and immediately Idomeneus addi*essed noble Nestor : 

'^O Neleian Nestor, great glory of the Greeksy come, 
ascend thy chariot, and let Macliaon mount beside thee ; and 
direct thy solid-hoofed horses with all s^xsed towards the 
ships, for a medical man is equivalent to many others, both 
to cut out arrows, and to apply mild remedies.** ^ 

Thus he spoke, nor did the Gcrenian knight Nestor dis- 
obey. Forthwith ho ascended his clmriot, and Machaon, tlic 
son of .^Isculapius, blameless physician, mounted beside him ; 
but he lashed on the steeds, and they flew not imwillingly 
towards the hollow shii)s, for there it was agi*eeable to their 
inclination [to go]. 

But Oebnones, sitting beside Hector, perceived the Trojans 
in confusion, and addressed him in [these] words : " Hector, 
we two ai*e mingling here with the GreeRs in the outskirt 
of evil-sounding battle, whilst the other Trojans &ve thrown 
into confusion in crowds, both their horses and themselves 
Telamonian Ajax is routing them, for I know him well, for 
around his shoulders he bears a broad shield. But let us also 
direct our horses and chariot thither, whera cavaliy uud 
infantry, having engaged in the evil strife, oxe slaughteruig 
each other, and inextinguishable tumult liath ai-isen." 

Thus then having spoken, he lashed on the lkii*-maned 

■ 
' Scriboniiu Larpis, Compoi . Med. cc. ** Neque chinirgU sine diaetetica, 
neqne haeo line chirurgia, id est, sine ea parte ause roedicamentorum utiliuni 
usuni habeat, perfici possunt; sed alias ab afiis adjuvantur, et quasi con- 
aomantur." Where John Rbodius well observes : *' Autiquos chirurgoa 
Homerus Chironis exemplo berbarum succis Tulnera santisse meniorat. 
Hunc et sectiones adhibuisse notat Pindarus Pyth. Od. iii. Neque ia«^- 
niorum fens IX. A. rit UtAuvhv omisit." Cf. Celsus, Pref. with the 
notes of AlmeloTeen, and lib. Tii. pnef., where the chinirgtcal part of 
ancient medicine is amusingly discussed. 
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ti^teeds with his sliiill-cracking lash. But they, sensible of 
the stroke, speedilj bore the swift chaiiot thi'ough Trojans 
and Greeks, trampling on both corses and shields. With 
blood the whole axletree was stained beneath, and the rims 
around the chariot-seat, which the drops firom the horses* 
hoofii, and firom the wheel-tires, spattered. But he longed to 
enter the crowd of heroes, and to break through, springing 
upon them. And he sent destructive tumult upon the 
Cilreeks, and abstained very little firom the spear. Among 
the ranks of other men indeed ho ranged with his spear, his 
sword, and with huge stones ; but he wunned the conflict of 
Tclamonian Ajax. 

But lofly-throned Jove excited fear within Ajax, and he 
stood confounde-d, and cast behind him his sliield of seven 
bulls* hides. Panic-struck he retired, gazing on all sides like a 
wild beast, turning to and fro, slowly moving knee after knee. J 
As when dogs and rustic men drive a ravening lion from the 
f^tall of oxen, who, keeping watch all night, do not allow him 
to carry off the &t of their cattle, but he, eager for their 
iiesh, xtishes on, but profits nought, for numerous javelins fly 
against him frt>m danng hands, and blazing torches, at which 
he trembles, although furious ; but in the morning he stalks 
away with saddened mind : so Ajax, sad at heart, then 
1-etired, much against his will, from the Trojans; for he 
feared for the ships of the Greeks. And as when a stubborn 
ass, upon whose sides ^ many sticks have already been broken, 
entering in, browses on the tall crop, but the boys still beat 
him with sticks, although their strength is but feeble, and 
with difficulty drive him out, Vlien he is satiated with food, 
so then at length the mngimnimous Trojans and far-sum- 
moned allies continually followed Ajax, the mighty son of 
Telamon, striking the middle of his shield with missile 
weapons. And Ajax, sometimes wheeling about, was mindful 
of impetuous might, and checked the phalanxes of the horse- 
breaking Trojans, but again he would tmn himself to fly. 
But he prevented all from advancing to the swift ships, whilst 
standing himself between the Trojans and Greeks he raged 
impetuously. And spears hurled against him from danng 
hands, stuck, some indeed in his ample shield, and many, 

* Sach seems to be the force of afi^fc* 
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tbough eager to glut themselves with liis flesli, stood fixed in 
the ground between, before they could reach his fair skin. 

"Whom when Euiypylus, the illustrious son of Ev»mon, 
perceived pressed luurd with many darts, advancing he stood 
beside him, and took aim with his shining spear; and smote 
Apisaon, son of Phausias, shepherd of the people, in the liver, 
under the diaphragm; and immediately relaxed his limbs. 
And when gocQike Alexander observed liim stripping off the 
armour of Apisaon, he instantly bent his bow against Eury- 
pylus, and smote him with an arrow upon the right thigh; 
and the reed was broken, and pained his thigh. Then he fell 
back into the column of his companions, avoiding &te, and 
shouting, he cried with a loud voice to the Greeks : 

'' O friends, leaders, and rulers over the Qreekef, rallying; 
stand firm, and ward off the merciless day from Ajax, who is 
hard pressed with darts; nor do I think that he will escape 
frx>m the dread-resounding battle. But by all means stand . 
firm round mighty Ajax, Uie son of Telamon.*' 

So spake the wounded Eurypylus, and they stood very near 
him, resting their shields upon their shoulders, and lifting 
up their speara But Ajax came to meet them, and turning 
about, stood firm, when ho reached the body of his comrades. 
Thus they indeed combated like blazing fire. 

In the meantime the Neleian steeds, sweating, bore Nestor 
from the battle, and conveyed Machaon, the shepherd of the 
people. And noble Achilles; swift of foot, looking forth, be- 
held him ; for he stood upon the prow of his great ^p, gazing 
at the severe labour and lamentable rout. Straightway he 
addressed Patrodus, his companion, calling [to him] from the 
ship; and he, hearing him witliin the tent, came forth, like 
unto Mars : but it was the beginning of misfortime to him. 
Him first the gallant son of Menoetius addressed: ''Why 
dost thou call me, Achilles, and what need liast thou of 
meT 

But him swift-footed Achilles answering, addressed : ''Noble 
son of Menoetius, most dear to my soul, soon I think that the 
Greeks will stand roimd my knees entreating, for a necessity 
no longer tolerable invades them. But go now, Patroclus, 
dear to Jove, ask Nestor what man this is whom he is carry- 
ing wounded from the battle. Beldnd, indeed, he wholly re- 
sembles Machaon^ the son of .^Esculapius, but I have not 
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beheld the countenance of the man : for the horses passed by ' 
me, hastening onward." 

Thus he spoke, and Patroclus was obedient to his dear 
comrade, and hastened to run to the tents and ships of the 
Greek& 

But when they came to the tent of the son of Neleus, they 
themselves descended to the fertile earth, and Euiymedon, 
the attendant of the old man, unyoked the mares from the 
chariot; whilst they refreshed themselves from the sweat 
upon their tunics,^ standing towards the breeze beside the 
shore of the sea, and afterwards^ entering the tent^ they sat 
down upon couches. But for them fair-curled Hecamede 
prepared a mixture, she whom the old man had brought frt>m 
Tcnedos, when Achilles laid it waste, the daughter of mag- 
nanimous ArsinoUs, whom the Greeks selected for him, be- 
cause he surpassed all in counseL First she set forward for 
them a handsome, cyanus-footed, well-polished table ; then 
upon it a brazen tray, and on it an onion, a relish' for the 
draught, as well as new honey, and beside it the fruit of. 
sacred com. likewise a splendid cup' near them, which the 
old man had brought from home, studded with golden nails. 
Its handles were four, and around each were two golden 
pigeons feeding, and under it were two bottoms. Another 
indeed would have removed it with difficulty from the table, 
Ijeing full; but aged Nestor raised it without difficulty. In 
it the woman, like unto the goddesses, had mixed for them 
Pramnian wine, and grated over it a goatVmilk cheese with 
a brazen rasp, and sprinkled white flour upon it : then bade 
them drink, as soon as she had prepared the potion. But 
when drinking they had removed parching thirst, they 
amused themselves, addressing each other in conversation. 
And Patroclus stood at the doors, a godlike hero. 

But the old man, perceiving him, rose from his splendid 
seat, and taking him by the himd, led him in, and biide him 

* " Construe Arrtyp* Kard rbv lipit x'^« ^' '• refreshed — cooled — ^them- 
selves, by standing in front of the breeze and drying oS the perspiration 
with which their garments were saturated." — Kennedy. 

' Probably the onion acted as a stimulant to drinldog, as a|icfaoTies and 
oUtcs are now used. 

* It was an AfifiKvirtWov. Cf. i. 584, and Bnttm. LeiiL p. 93. 
There were two dores round each handle, msJLing eight in alL 
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be seated. But Patixxdus, on the other side, declined, and 
uttered [this] reply: 

" No Beat [for me], O Jove-nurtured sage, nor wilt thou 
pei'suade me. Bevered and irascible' is he who sent me forth 
to inquire who this man is whom thou leadest wounded ; but 
even I myself know, for I perceive Madiaon, the sliepherd of 
the people. Now, however, in order to deliver my message, 
I will return again an ambassador to Achilles; for well dost 
thou know, Jove-nurtured sage, what a terrible mun he is; 
soon would he blame even the blameless." 

But liim the Gereniun knight Nestor then answeixnl : "But 
why indeed does Achilles thus compassionate the sons of the 
Greeks, as many as have been wounded with weapons f Nor 
knows he how great sonx)w hath oiisen thix)ughout the army; 
for the bravest lie in the ships, smitten in tlie distant or the 
close fight.^ Stricken is brave Diomede, the son of Tydeus, 
and wounded is 8})ear-renowned Ulysses, as well as Agamem- 
non. Eurypylus also has been wounded in the tliigh with an 
aiTow ; and this other have I lately bix)ught fix>m battle, 
smitten with an aiTOW fi-om the bowstiing : yet Achilles^ 
being brave, regards not the Greeks, nor pities them. Does 
he wait until the swift ships near the sea, contrary to the 
will of the Greeks^ be consumed with the hostile fire, and wo 
ourselves be slain one after the other ) For my strength is 
not as it foiinerly was in my active membeiu Would that I 
wera thus young, and my might was linn, us when a contest 
took place between the Eleans and us, about the diiving 
away some oxen, when, diiving away in i-cpiisal, I slew Ity- 
moneus, the valiant son of Hypeu^ochus, who dwelt in Elis : 
for he, defending liis cattle, was smitten among the first by a 
javelin from my hand, and thei*e fell ; and his rustic troops 
fled on every sida And we drove fi'om the plain a veiy 
great booty, fifty droves of oxen, as many flocks of slieep, as 
many herds of swine, and as many broad herds of goats, one 
hundred and fifty yellow steeds, all mai*es, and beneath many 
there were colts. And these we drove within Ncleian Pylus, 
at night towards the city ; but Neleus was delighted in his 
mind, because many things had fallen to my lot, going as a 
young man to the wai*. But with the appearing mom, 

' Or '* respected/' as the Oxford translator tenders it. 

' Cf. iv. 540, for the distinction between ^t\>\ti^uyoi and viirafitvoi. 
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heralds cried aloud for tlio^e to a])proacb to whom a debt 
WM due in rich Elis ; and the leading heroes of the Pylians 
assembling, divided [the 6ix)il], (because the Epeans owed a 
debt to many); for we in P^lus, pjeing] few, were over- 
whelmed with eviL For the Hercidean jnight, coming in 
former years, did us mischief, and as many as were bravest 
were slain. For we, the sons of illustrious Neleus, were 
twelve; of whom I alone am left, but all the rest have 
perished. Elated at these things, the brazen-mailed Epeans, 
insulting lui, devised wicked deeds. But the old man chose 
for himself a herd of cattle and a large flock of sheep, select- 
ing three hundred and their shepherds; for even to him a 
great debt was due in rich Elis : four horses, victorious in 
the race, with their chariots, whicli had gone for the prizes ; 
for they wci*e about to nm for a tripod ; but Augcas* king 
of men, detained them there, and dismissed tlie diarioteer, 
grieved on account of his steeds. At which words and deeds 
the old man, being wroth, chose out for himself mighty mmi- 
betts, and gave the rest to the people to divide, that no one 
might go away defrauded by him of liis just proportion. We 
indeed accomplished each of these things, and were perform- 
ing sacrifices to the gods through the city, when on tlie third 
day they all came at once, both the citizens themselves and 
their solid-hoofed steeds, in full force : and with them were 
armed tlie two Molions, being still youtlis, nor as yet very 
skilled in impetuous might. Tliere is a certain city, a lofty 
hill, Tliryoessa, far away at the Alphcus, the last of sandy 
i^ylus ; this they invested, eager to overthrow it But when 
they had crossed the whole plain, Minerva, hastening from 
OlympuK, cnnic to us by night as a messenger, that we slioidd 
1>e armc<l ; nor did she assemble an unwilling people at Pylus, 
but one very enger to fight. Still Neleus would not aJlow 
me to be amieil, but concealed my horses, for he said tliat I 
was not at all acquainted with warlike deeds. Yet even thus 
was I conspicuous amongst our cavalry, even although being 
cm foot ; for thus did Minerva conduct me to battle. There 
is a certain river, Minyelus, emptying itself into the sea near 
Arena, where we, the Pylian horsemen, awaited divine Mom, 
wliilst the Bwai-ms of infantry poured in. Thence in full 
foixie, equipj)cd in armour, we came at mid-day to the saci^d 
stream of Alpheus. Tlicre having oflered fair victims to 

p 
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almighty Jove, a bull to the Alpheus^ and a bull to Neptune, 
but an untrained heifer to blue-eyed Minerva, we then 
took supper through the army by troops; and we each slept 
in our anns along the river's stream. In the meantime the 
magnanimous Epeans stood aroimd, desirous to lay waste the 
dty ; but a mighty work of Mars first appeared to them : 
for as soon as the splendid sun was elevated above the earth, 
we were engaged in the battle, prajring to Jove and to 
Minerva. But when now the battle of the Pylians and 
Eleans began, I first slew a man, the warrior Molion, and 
bore away his solid-hoofod steeds : he was the son-in-law of 
Augea£^ and possessed his eldest daughter, yellow-haired 
Agsonede, who well understood as many drucs as the wide 
earth nourishes. Him advancing against [me], I smote with 
my brazen spear. He fell in the dust, and springing into 
his clioriot, I then stood among the foremost comliatunts ; 
but the magnanimous Epeans fled terrified in diffei-cut direc- 
tions when they beheld the hero fallen, the loader of thcu' 
cavalry, he who was the best to fight. But I ruslied u])ou 
them like unto a black whirlwind ; and I took &{ty dia- 
riots, and in each two men bit the ground with their teeth, 
vanquished by my spear. And now indeed I should have 
slain the youthful Molions, the sons ^ of Actor, had not 
their sire, wide-ruling Neptune, covering them with a thick 
haze, preserved them from the war. Then Jove delivered 
into the hands of the Pylians great strength, for so long did 
we follow them through the long ^ plain, both slajring them, 
and gathering up rich armour, until he had driven oui* horses 
to Buprasium, fertile in wheat, to the rock Olenia and 
Alesium, where it is called Colone : whence Minerva turned 
back the people. Then having killed the last man, I loft 
him ; but the Greeks guided back their swift steeds fixini 
Buprasium to Fylus ; and all gave glory to Jove, of the gods, 
and to Nestor, of men. Thus was I, as sure as ever I ex- 
isted, among men : but Achilles will enjoy his valour alone : 
surely I thmk that he will hereafter greatly lament, when 
the people have bitterly perished. O my friend, Menostius 
did assuredly thus command thee on that day when he sent 
thee from Fhthia to Agamemnon. For we being both 

* /. €, the reputed tons. 

* See Schol. Etym. M. s. t., and Albert! on Hesych. t. ii. p. 1247 
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within, I and noble Ulysses, diatinctlj heard all things in the 
halls, as he charged you : but we were come to the well- 
inhabited palace of Pelens, collecting an anny through fertile 
Greece. There then we found the hero MenoBtius within, as 
well as thee, and Achilles besides ; but the aged horseman, 
Peleus, was burning the &t thighs of an ox to thunder- 
rejoicing Jove, withm the enclosure ^ of his palace, and held 
a golden cup, pouring the dark wine oyer the blazing sacrifice. 
Both of you were then employed about the flesh of the ox, 
whilst wo stood in the y€»tibule ; but Achilles^ astonished, 
leaped up, and led us in, taking us by the hand, and bade us 
be seated : and he set in order before us the offerings of 
hospitality which are proper for guests. But when we were 
satiated with eating and drinking, I began discourse, exhort 
ing you to follow along with us. Ye were both very willing, 
and they both commanded you many things. Aged Peleus 
in the first place directed his son Achilles ever to be the 
bravest, and to be conspicuous above others ; but to thee 
again Menoetius, the son of Actor, thus gave charge : 'My 
son, Achilles indeed is superior in birth ; but thou art the 
elder. And he is much superior in strength : but still do 
thou frequently suggest to him proper advice, and admonish 
and direct him, and he will surely be obedient in what is for 
[his own] good.' Thus did the old man command thee; but 
thou art forgetful : but even now do thou mention these 
things to warlike Achilles, if perchance he may be obedient. 
Who knows i^ advising him, thou mayest, with the gods' as- 
sistance, arouse his mind ? For the admonition of a friend is 
good. But if within his mind he ftvoid some prophecy, and 
his venerable mother has told him anything from Jove, let 
him at least send thee forth; and with thee let the other 
forces of the Myrmidons follow, if indeed thou mayest be 
some aid to the Greeks. Let him likewise give his beautiful 
armour to thee, to be borne into battle, if perchance the Tro- 
jans, assimilating thee to him, may abstain frt>m the conflict, 
and the warlike sons of the Greeks, already afflicted, may 
respire; and there be a little respite firom fighting.^ But you, 

' Properly, the fence or barrier of the enclosure. 

' There are sereral different interpretations for this line : 1. Schneider 
explains it : " They hare bat short time to respire ; for if not at once 
assisted, they will be destroyed." 2. " Short will be the oonaJdmitc^xKw 
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[who are] fresh, will, with fighting, easily drive luick men 
wearied, towards the city, from tlie ships and tents.** 

Thus he spalce, and he aroused the spirit witliiu his bi^east ; 
and he hasteneil to run to the phips to Achilles, tlie gi-andsou 
of ./^lacus. But wlicn now Patrochis, mnning, an-ivcd at.tho 
ships of godlike Ulysses, where were their fonim and seat uf 
justice, and there the altaits of tlioir gods also wero oi-ected, 
thci*o Eurypylus, tlie noble sou of Evwuion, wounded Mith au 
aiTow in the thigh, limping from the battle, met him. Down 
his back ran the copious sweat from his shoulders and head, 
and from the grievous wound oozed the black blood ; never- 
theless his mind was firm. Seeing him, the gallant son of 
Mencetius pitied him, and, giieving, spoke winged woixU : 

*' Alas ! unliappy men, liters and rulers over the Greeks, 
are ye then thus destined, far away from your friends and 
native land, to satiate the swift dogs at Troy with your white 
fat ? But come, tell me tins, O Jove-nurtured hero, Eury- 
pylus, will the Greeks still at all sustain mighty Hector, or 
will they now be destroyed, subdued by his spear?** 

But him prudent Eurypylus in turn addressed : " No 
longer, Jove-nurtured Patroclus, will thoix) be aid for the 
Greeks^ but they will fall back upon the black sldps. Foi^ 
already all, as many as were once bravest, lie at the ships, 
stricken or womided by the hands of the Trojans, whoso 
strength ever inci^eases. But do thou now, indeed, save me, 
leading me to my black sliip ; and cut out the ari*ow from 
my tl^gh, and wash the black blood' fix)m it with warm 
water ; then sprinkle upon it mild drugs, salubnous, which 
they say thou wert taught by Achilles, whom Chiron in- 
structed, the most just of the Centaurs. For the physicians, 
Podalirius and Machaon, the one, I think, having a woimd, 
lies at the tents, and himself in want of a faultless physician, 

war." 3. " A cessation, or breathing-time, from war, although short* 
will be agreeable." 4. *' Supply ' may be,* and translate, * audUiat there 
i/ury be a short breathing-time from the battle ;' although this lust involves 
some tautology with the preceding line." — Ed. Dubl. 

* Cf. Virg. iEn. x. 834 : ** Vulnera siccabat lymphis." The manner in 
which this was done is described by Celsus, v. 26 : ** Si profusioneni 
timemus, siccis lineamentis vulnus impleudum est, supraque imponenda 
spongia ex aqua frigida expressa, ac manu super comprimenda." Cf. 
Athen. ii. 4. 
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nnd the other awaits the sharp battle of the Trojans upon the 
phiin.'' 

But him again the brave son of Menoctius addressed : 
" How thon will these things turn out t Wliat shall wo do, 

hero Eiir^'pyliis ? I go that I may deliver a message to 
warlike Achilles, with which venerable Nestor, gnaixlian of 
the Greeks, has intrusted me : but even thus I cannot neglect 
thee, afflicted.** 

He said, and having laid hold of the shepherd of the 
people under his breast, bore liim to the tent, and his 
attendant, when he saw him, spread under him bulls' hides. 
There [Patroclus] laying him at length, cut out with a knife 
the bitter, sharp arrow from his thigh, and washed the black 
blood from it with warm water. Then he applied a bitter, 

1 ain-assuaging root, rubbing it in his hands, which checked 
nil his pangs : the wound, indeed, was dried up, and the 
bleeding ceased 
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BOOK THE TWELFTH. 



AEGUMBNT. 

The Trojam auail the nmpAit, and Hector, deipite an omen, which 
Polydamaf interpreti un&Tonrably, attacka and foroea the gate, and 
opena a way to the ships. 

Thus then at tho tents the valiant son of Mencetius was 
healing the wounded Euiypylus : but the Greeks and Tro- 
jans kept fighting in masses ; nor was the ditch of the 
Greeks destined to prove a barrier any longer, and the wide 
wall from above, which they had erected in defence of tho 
ships; but they had drawn a foss around (nor had they 
given splendid hecatombs to the gods) ; that it enclosing 
within, might defend the swift ships and tho great booty. 
But it was built against the will of tho immortal gods, 
therefore it remained not perfect for any long period.^ As 
long as Hector was alive, and Achilles indignant, and the 
city of king Priam unravaged, so long was the mighty wall 
of the Greeks fii*m. But when all the bi-avest of tho Tro- 
jans were dead, and many of the Greeks were subdued, but 
others left surviving, when in the tenth year the city of 
Priam was sacked, and the Greeks went in their slui>8 to 
their dear fatherland ; then at length Neptune and Apollo 
took counsel to demolish the wall, introducing the strength 
of rivers, as many as flow into the sea from the Idsean 
mountains, both the Ehesus and the Heptaporus, the Caresus 
and the Bhodius, the Granicus and the ./Esepus, the divine 

* Cf. Pftendo-Socrat. EpUt. i. IloXXotc H iroXXd koI tUv AXKuv ttptirat. 
froiifrwy x'cpi dt&V leal on rd ftkv KarA rrjv abrCiv /3ovXi|(riv irparrd- 
fuva ixl rb Xmov ik€aiviif rd Sk napd ^ibv dXvtnriKrj vir^pxfc toIq 
irpd^aoif where Duport, p. 72, thinks there is a reference to the present 
passage. 
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Scamander and the Simois, where many shields and helmets 
fell in the dust, and the race of demigod men. The mouths 
of all these Phoebus Apollo turned to the same spot^ and 
for nine days he directed their streams against the wall; 
and Jove in the meantime rained continually, that he might 
the sooner render the walls overwhelmed by the sea. But 
the Earth-shaker [Neptune] himself, holding the trident in 
his hands, led them on ; and then dispersed among the bil- 
lows all the foundations of beams and stones which the 
Greeks had laid with toil And he made [all] level along 
the rapid Hellespont, and again covered the vast shore with 
fiiands, having demolished Uie wall : but then he turned the 
rivers to go back into their own channels, in which they 
had formerly poured their sweet-flowing water.^ 

Thus were Neptune and Apollo about to act hereafter; 
but then the battle and clamour burned around the well- 
built wall, and the stricken joists of the towers resounded : 
but the Greekcf, subdued by the scourge ' of Jove, were de- 
tained, hemmed in at the hollow ships, dreading Hector, 
the furious cause of flight ; for he fought, as formerly, equal 
to a whirlwind. And as when a boar or lion is occupied 
amongst the dogs and huntsmen, looking dreadfully with 
strength, and they, drawing themselves up in a square form,' 
stand against him, and hurl frequent javelins from their 
hands ; but never is his noble heart alaimed, nor is he put 
to flight; but his courage proves his death. And frequently 
he t\u*ns round, trying the ranks of men ; and wheresoever 
he has directed his attack, there the ranks of men give way : 
80 Hector, going through the crowd, rolled along, inciting 
his companions to cross the trench. Nor did the swifl-footeu 



* On the present state of the Troad, which appears, from physical 
facts, to justify the mythical description of Homer, — see Heyne and 
Kennedy. Compare Ylrg. JBn. fi. 610, sqq. ; Tryphkidor. 566, sqq. and 
680, sqq. 

* Heyne compares H. xiii. 812 ; Psend.-Ear. Rhes. 37 ; Find. Pyth. 
IT. 390 ; Tryphiod. 596. The Scholiast on both passages, Hesychios, t. i. 
p. 1006, and the Schol. on Oppian. Hal. t. 282, suppose that the light- 
ning is meant ; bat it is far better to understand, with Heyne, " terrore 
dirinitus immisso.'l 

* See Heyne, and Albert! on Hesydi. t. ii. p. 1083. 
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boruea dare [it] ;^ but thoy loudly neighed, standing upon the 
precipitous brink ; for the >vide ditch affrighted [thorn], nor 
vras it easy to leap acixMs, [by standing] near,^ or to ^laas it, 
for overhanging blinks stood i*oiuid it on both sides, and 
beneath it was fortified with sliar]) palisades, which the aonn 
of the Git^ks hod fixed, close-set and large, as a defence 
against hostile men. Tliere a horse, drawing a swift-rolling 
chariot, could not readily enter, but the infantiy eagerly 
desired it, if they could accomplisli it Then indited Poly- 
damas, standing neai*, addressed daring Hector : 

*' Hector, and ye other leaders of the Trojans, aiid allies, 
imwisely do we drive oiur fleet steeds through the trench, 
which is very difiicult to pass ; since sharp jmlisades stand in 
it, and near them is the wall of the Greeks. Wlierefore it is 
by no means possible for the cavalry to descend, or to fight, 
for it is a naii*ow place, whci*c I think they would bo 
wounded For if indeed lofty-thundeiing Jove, designing 
e\'il, destroys the Greeks, but wishes to assist the Ti'ojana, 
certainly I woidd wish this to take place even immediately, 
tliat the Gi'eeks i>erish havo inglorious^ away fixiui Ai^gos. 
I^ however, they lully, and a repulse from the ships take 
place, and we be entangled in the dug trencli, I do not sup- 
l)oae that then even a messenger will return back to the city 
fi*om the Greeks. But come, let us all bo i)ersiuuled as I 
shall advise. Let the servants keep our horses at the trench, 
and let us, all on foot, clad in aimour, follow Hector in a 
close body ; but the Greeks will not withstand us, if indeed 
the end of destruction hang over them." 

Thus spake Polydamas ; but the safe counsel pleased 
Hector ; and immediately he lea|)ed with his aimour from 
his cliaiiot on the ground Nor did the other Trojans 
assemble on horseliack, but dismounting, they rushed on, 
when they beheld noble Hector. Tlien each commanded 
liis own charioteer to rein his steeds in good order there 
at the trench, and they, sc^mrating, dmwing thcmsolves up, 

* Cf. Statiat, Theb. z. 517 :— 

*' ■ ut putulas saitu transmittere fossas 

Horror equis ; liiereut trepidi, atque immune pavcntes 
Abruptum mirontur agi." 

* Understand Ik too (rx<^vv, " adstando prope ad fossa onm, ut saltu 
facilius transilias." — Heyue. 
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,and bciiig arranged in five columns, followed along with 

their leaders. Some then went with Hector and illustrious 
l^olydamas, who were most numerous and brave, and who 
were most resolutely desirous, having broken down the waU, 
to fiffht at the hollow ships. And Gebriones followed as a 
third ; for Hector left another, inferior to Cebrionos, with 
his cliaiiot. Others Paris commanded, and Alcathous, and 
Agenor. The third band Helenus and godlike DeTphobus, 
two sons of Priam ; but the tliird [commander] was the hero 
Asius, Asius son of Hyrtacus, whom fiery, tall steeds brought 
from Arisba, from the river SelleZs. But tlie fourth, ^neas, 
the brave son of Anchises, led ; along with him were the two 
sons of Antenor, Archilochus and Acamas, well skilled in 
every kind of fight. But Sarpedon commanded the illiis- 
trious allies, and chose to himself Glaucus and warlike 
Asteropseus; for they appeared to him, next to himself, 
decidedly the bravest of the rest : for he, indeed, excelled 
among all. When they then had fitted each other toge- 
ther' with interlaced ox-hide bucklers, they advanced, full of 
courage, direct against the Greeks, nor cx|)ected that the}*' 
would sustain them, but that they would fidl in flight into 
their black ships. 

Then the other Trojans and far-summoned allies obeyed 
the counsel of blameless Polydamas ; but Asius, son of Hyr- 
tacus, loader of heroes, was unwilling to relinquish his horsen 
and attendant cliariotecr, but with them aavanced to the 
swifl ships, — foolish ! Nor was he destined to return again^ 
homo on liis steeds and chariot from the slups to wind-swept 
Ilium, having avoided evil destiny. For him unlucky fate 
fii*st cuch'clcd from the spear of Idomeneus, the illustrious 
son of Deucalion. For he nished towards the left of the 
slii|)s, by the way in which the Greeks were returning from 
the plain with their horses and chariots. .Tliither he drove 
his horses and his chariot, nor did he find the gates closed ' 

* ** Put for dpapov Tt\^ dviri^ag dXX^Xuir, lir' <&XX^Xo(C» eUpeot con- 
terlot manibus ante se tenebant, ffwaairitrfiff fiicto.'' — Heyne. ■ Kennedy 
Trell ohsenres that *' we may trace here the mdc outline of the celebrated 
phalanx, which formed so prominent a feature of the Macedonian tactics." 

' From this passa^, Heyne observes that the gates must have opened 
inwards, being secured from witliin by a double ht)lt (cf. rer. 455, sqq.). 
See D'Orrille on Chariton, i. zii. p. 274, ed. Lips. On the ^x'Tct o 
bars, cf. Pollux, x. 4. ■ ' 
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in the portal, or the long bar up, but the men held them 
wide open, that they might safely receiYe at the ships any of 
their companions flying from Uie battle. He designedly 
guided his steeds right onward in that way, and [his troops], 
shrilly shouting, followed along with him ; for they supposed 
that the Greeks could no longer sustain them, but would fall 
in flight into the black ships — ^fools ! for at the gates they 
found two very brave heroes, the magnanimous sons of the 
warlike Lapithse, the one the son of Pirithous, gallant Poly- 
poBtes^ the other Leonteus, equal to man-daughtering Mars. 
These two then stood before the lofty gates, as tall oaks on 
ihe mountains, which abide the wind and rain at all seasons, 
remaining firmly fixed by their great and wide-spreading 
roots; so they too, trusting to their hands and strength, 
awaited mighty Asius coming on, nor fled. But the troopst, 
lifting high their wellHseasoned bucklers, advanced with loud 
shouting directly towards the well-built wall, round their 
king Afflus, and lamenus, and Orestes, Acamas, the son of 
Asius, Thoon, and (Enomaua. Hitherto indeed these, re- 
maining within, were exhorting the well-armed Greeks to 
fight for the ships ; but when they perceived the Trojans 
rushing against the wall, and coiifuaiou and flight of tho 
Greeks arose, both darting out, fought before the gates, like 
unto wild boars, which await the approaching tumult of men 
and dogs in the mountains, and, advancing obliquely to tlio 
attack, break down the wood around them, cutting it to tho 
root ; and a gnashing of teeth arises from beneath, till some 
one, having taken aim, deprive them of life. So resounded the 
shining brass upon their breasts, smitten in front, for very 
valiantly they fought, trusting to the troops above, and to 
their own valour. But they hurled stones down from the 
well-built towers, defending themselves, their tents, and the 
awift-voyaging ships. And as snow-flakes fall upon the 
earth, which the violent wind, having disturbed the shady 
clouds, pours down thick upon the fertile soil ; thus poiureil 
the weapons from the hands as well of the Greeks as of the 
Trojans; and the helmets and bossy shields, smitten with 
large stones, sounded drily around. Then indeed Asiua^ son 
of Hyrtacus, groaned, and smote both his thighs^ and indig- 
nant exclaimed : 

" Father Jove, surely now at least thou also host become 
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utterly deceitful; for I did not expect that the Qreoian 
heroes would abide our strength and ^yindble hands. But 
they, as wasps flexible^ in the middle, and bees, [which] 
make their dwellings in a rugged path, nor quit their hollow 
mansion ; but awaiting the nuntsmen, fight for their off- 
spring ; so are these unwilling to retire from the gates, though 
being only two, until they be either killed or taken." 

Thus he spake, nor £d he persuade the mind of Jove,, 
saying these things : for his soul designed to bestow glory 
upon Hector. In the meantime others were waging the 
battle at other gates ; but difficult would it be for me, as 
if I were a god, to enumerate all these things ; for around 
the wall in every direction a furiously-raging fire of stones 
was aroused,' and the Greeks, although grieving, fought fixmi 
necessity for their ships ; and all the gods were sorrowful in 
their minds ; as many as were allies to the Qreeks in battle. 

But the LapithiB began the battle and contest Then the 
son of Pirithous, brave Folypcetes, smote Damasus with his 
spear, through his brazen-cheeked helmet; nor did the 
brazen casque withstand, but the brazen blade burst quite 
throuffh the bone, and all the brain within was shattered. 
Thus he subdued him, rushing on, and afterwards he slew 
Pylon and Ormenus. And Leonteus, a branch of Mara^ 
wounded Hippomachus, the son of Antimachus, with his 
spear, striking him at the belt. Next, drawing his ahaip 
sword from the sheath, he, rushing through the crowd, 
smote Antiphates first, hand to hand, and he was dashed on 
his back to the ground ; then Menon and lamenus, and 
Orestes, all one over another he brought to the fertile earth. 

Wliilst tlioy were stripping off their glittering armour, 
those youths, meantime, who were most numerous and most 
brave, and who were most eager to break down the wall, and 
bum the ships with fire, followed Polydamas and Hector, 
and they anxiously deliberated, standing at the trench. For 
an augury had appeared on the left to them while eager to 

* Or "ttreaked." See Porphyr. Qasst. iii. Bat Battmann, Lezil. 
p. 64, dwells much upon the force of fiiirov, obserring, *' in no insect is 
JUxibiUty more erident than in the wasp, where the lower part of its bodj 
is joined as it were by a point with the upper." 

' '* Throagh the long walls the stony showers were heard, ^ 
The blaze of flames, the flash of arms appeared."— P^. 
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cross, a high-flying eagle dividing the people,' bearing in Ida 
talons a monstrous blood-stained serpent, alive, still |xinting; 
nor was it yet forgetful of fighting; for, while holding it, 
writhing backwards, it wounded Idni upon the breast ueai* 
the neck; but he let it dix)p from him to the groimd, afilicted 
with anguish, and threw it into the midst of the crowd, and, 
flapping his wings, he fled away with the breeze of the 
wind. And the Trojans shuddered as they beheld the 
s|)otted 8or|)eut \ying in the midst, a prodigy of »gis-bcariug 
Jove. Then Polydamas, standing near, addressed gallant 
Hector: 

** Hector, somehow or other thou art ever chiding me in 
the assemblies, although proposing good counsels ; because it 
is by no means becoming for a man, being a citizen, to ha- 
rangue contrary to thee, either in council or at any time in 
wai* ; but ever to inoi*easo thy authority. Yet ^vill I again 
speak as appears to me to be best. Let us not go about to 
fight with the Greeks for their ships ; for thus do I think it 
will end, as sure as this augiiiy lias come to the Trajans de- 
siiing to cross, the lugh-flying eagle upon the left dividing 
the army, bearing in its talons a huge blood-stained seq»ont, 
[still] living ; but presently it dropped it, before it reached 
its dear home, nor succeeded in caiiying it to give it to its 
young : so we, if even we sliall with gi*eat force break through 
the gates and wall of the Qi*ecks, and the Greeks sliall give 
way, — not in oi*der sliall we return by the same way frem the 
ships : for we shall leave many Trejans, whom the Gi*eeks, 
fighting for the ships, will subdue with the brass. Thus 
indeed would the diviner, who truly kens omens in his mind, 
interpret, and the people would obey him." 

But him sternly regai*ding, crest-tossing Hector thus ad- 
dressed : " O Polydamas, thou dost not say things agreeable 
to me ; besides, thou kuowest how to devise other counsel 
better than this. If, however, thou really speakest this with 
seriousness, then truly liave the gods destroyed thy judgment 
fix)m thee, who adN'isest me to be forgetful of the counsels of 

* Either flying between the ranks of the Trojans, or between tlie two 
opposing aruties. Compare Cicero's translation, de Diviu. i. 47, and 
Yirg. iEn. zi. 751, sqq. (with Macrob. Sat. v. 13), and xii. 247, sqq. 
The event of the Trujun war proved that Polydamas was right in his 
interpretation. 
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lofly-thundenng Jove, wliich he liath himself undertaken for 
me, and confirmed. And thou exhortest me to obey the 
wing-expanding hirds; which I very little regard, nor do I 
care for them, whether they fly to the iifflit towards the 
Morn and the Sim, or to the left towards the dai'kcning 
west; but let us obey the will of mighty Jove, who rules oyer 
all moiials and immortals. There is one augury, the best, to 
tight for our country.* Wliy dost thou dread the war and 
conflict? For although all the rest of us should perish round 
the sliips of the Gi*eeks, thei^e is no fear that thou wilt 
perish, for thy heart is not persevering in the fight, nor war- 
like. But if thou dai'est to abstain from the combat, or dis- 
suading, dost avert another from the battle, inmiediately 
stricken by my spear, slialt thou lose thy life." 

Thus then having spoken, he led the way, but they fol- 
lowed him with an immense clamour. Then thimder-deUght- 
ing Jove raised a storm of wind fi*om the Idiean mountains, 
which bore the dust directly towards the ships; moreover, 
he weakened the courage of the Greeks, but bestowed glory 
upon the Trojans and Hector : so that, relying upon his pro- 
digies, and [their own] strengtli, they endeavoured to break 
through the mighty wall of the Greeks. They tore down the 
niched battlements of the towers, and demolished the breast- 
works,* and with levers they upheaved the projecting but- 
tresses, which the Greeks had ])]antcd first m the earth, as 
supporters of the towers. Tliese then they tore down, and 
hoped to break through the wall of the Greeks. 

Yet did not the Greeks retire as yet from the way; but 
fencing up the embrazures with their ox-hide shields, they 
wounded fi*om behind them the enemy coming up under the 
wall. And both the Ajaces ranged in every direction upon 
the towei-s, cheering on, rousing the valour of the Greeks. 
One [they addressed]* with soothing, another they rebuked 
with harah expi-cssions, whomsoever they beheld totally ne- 
glectfiil of battle : 

" O friends, whoever of the Greeks is excelling, or mode- 

^ Cf. Aristot. Rhet. ii. 22 ; Cicero £p. ad Attic, ii. 3. See, alto, 
Daport, Gnom. Horn. p. 73. 

' Obfiervo the zeugma, and compare II. 12. 8, V. 327 ; Od. S. 291 ; and 
the most elaborate and accurate note on this construction of D'Orville on 
Charit. iv. 4, p. 440, sqq. ed. Ups., with Burro, and Schwabeon PbKdr» 
IT. 17, 31 ; Dnker on Flor. iii. 21, 26. 
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rate, or inferior (since all men are not alike in war), now is 
tbere work for all; and ye yourselves, I ween, know this. 
Let not any one be turned back towards tbe sbips, hearing 
the threatener [Hector], but advance onwards, and exhort 
each other, if perchance Olympic Jove, the darter of light- 
ning, may grant that, having repulsed the conflict, we may 
pursue the enemy to the city." 

Thus they, shouting in front, cheered on the attack of the 
Greeks. But of them — ^as when frequent flakes of snow &11 
upon a winter's day, when provident Jove has bcgiin to snow, 
displaying his weapons in the sight of men, and, having lulled 
the winds, pours it down incessantly, till he covers the tops 
and highest peaks of the lofty mountains, and the lotus 
plains and ridi husbandry of men : and likewise it is poured 
out upon the havens and shores of the hoary sea; but the ap- 
proacming wave restrains its progress, whilst all other things 
are covered beneath it, when the shower of Jove comes down 
heavily; so flew the frequent stones from' those hm*ling on 
both sides, some indeed towards the Trojans, and others from 
the Trojans towards the Greeks. And along the whole wall 
a tumult arose. v 

Yet never would the Trojans and illustrious Hector have 
burst open the gates of the wall, and the long bolt, had 
not provident Jove urged on his son, Sarpedon, against the 
Greeks, like a lion against crooked-homed oxen. But*he 
immediately held before him his shield, equal on all sides, 
beautiful, brazen, plated ; which the brazier indeed had plated 
over, and underneath had sewed together thick-bulls* hides, 
with successive golden wires round its orb. He then, holding 
this before him, advanced, brandishing two spears, like a lion 
reared in the mountains, which hath been long in want of 
flesh, and whose valiant mind impels him to go even to the 
well-fenced fold, about to make an attempt upon the sheep. 
And although he there And the shepherds keeping watch 
about their flocks with dogs and spears, still he cannot bear 
to be driven away, without having made trial of the fold, 
but, springing in, ho either carries [one] ofl*, or is himself 
wounded among the first by a javelin m>m a quick hand. 
Thus then did his mind impel godlike Sarpedon to attack 
the wall, and to burst through the barriers; and instantly he 
addressed Glaucus, son of Hippolochus : 
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'' Glaucus,^ why are we especiallj honoured in Ljoiay both 
witli tho ffirsil seat in banquet, and with full gobletci^ and 
why do all look to us as to gods ? Why do we also possess 
a great and beautiful enclosure of the vine-bearing and com- 
bearing land on the banks of Xanthus ? Now, therefore, it 
behoves us, advancing among the foremost Lyotaiifl^ to stand 
firm, and to bear the brunt of the raging fight; so that some 
one of the closely-armed Lycians may say, ' By no means in- 
glorious do our kings govern Lycia^ and eat the fiit sheep, 
and [drink]' the choice sweet wine; but their valour like- 
wise is excelling, because they fight among the foremost 
Lydans.* O dear friend, if indeed, by escaping from this 
war, we were destined to be ever &ee from old age^ and im- 
mortal, neither would I combat myself in the van, nor send 
thee into tho glorious battle. But now — for of a truth ten 
thousand Fates of death press upon us, which it is not pos* 
sible for a mortal to escape or avoid — ^let us on : either we 
shall give glory to some one, or some one to us.** 

Thus he spi^e, nor did Glaucus turn aside or disobey, but 
both advanced straight forward, leading a numerous band of 
Lycians. But Menestheus, the son of Peteus, beholding them, 
sh'uddered, for they were advancing towards his company, 
bearing d^ruction. He looked round along the Une of the 
Greeks, if he might see any of the leaders who could ward off 
the fight from lus companions, and perceived the two Ajaces, 
insatiable of war, standing, and Teuoer, lately oome from his 
tent, near at hand. Tet iras it not possible for him to be 
heard when shouting, so great was the din; and the crash 
of stricken shields, and of horse-hair crested helmets^ and of 
the gates, reached to heaven. For they had assailed all,' and 

1 Milton, P. L. U. 450 :— 

*' ■ wherefore do I aisume 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 
Refusing to accmt as great a share 
Of hasard as of honour, due alike 
To him who reigns, ana so much to him due 
Of hazard more, as he abo? e the rest 
High honoured sits ? " 
' Zeugma. See on rer. 268. 

* Three interpretations are giren for this line : — 1. " All thegates were 
attacked." 2. *• AH the gates were bolted. "--Butt. 3. Change the 
nondnatiTe case to the aocusatire, and translate—" Thej (the Lycians) 
had attacked all the gates."— Ed. Dubl. 
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they, standing beside them, endeavoured to enter, bursting 
tliein open bj force. But imQiediaiely he dcsimiched the 
lienild Tliootes to Ajox : 

*' Go, noble Thootes, running, eall Ajax, rather indeed 
both : for thlB would be by £u* the best of all, since in a 
short while heavy destruction will arise heiu For so vigo- 
i-ously do the leaders of the Lycians pi*e8s on, wlio even 
liefore were impetuous in the sharp contest. If, however, 
labour and contest have arisen to them there, at least let 
bmve Telamonian Ajax come, and with him let Teuoer fol- 
low, well skilled in archeiy/* 

Thus he spoke, nor did the herald, having heoi'd him, dis- 
obey, but he hastened to run along the wa]^ of the brazen- 
mailed Greeks, and proceeding, he stood beside the Ajaces^ 
itnd immediately addi*essed tlicm : 

''Yo AJQces, lcadei*s of the brasen-mailcd Gi*ooks, the 
beloved son of Jove-nourished Peteus adjui*es you to come 
thither, that ye may participate in his toil, though for a shoit 
time. Both indeed in preference, for this would be by far 
the best of all things^ since soon will heavy destiniction arise 
there. For so vigorously do the leaders of the Lycians press 
on, who even before wero impetuous in the sliai*p contest 
But if here also war and contest liave arisen, at least let 
brave Telamonian Ajax come alone, and with liim let Teuoer 
follow, well skilled in archery.** 

Thus he spake, nor did mighty Telamonian Ajax disobey. 
Instantly he addressed to the son of Oileus winged words : 

"Ajax, do thou and gallant Lycomedes, standing hei*e, 
incite the Greeks to fight bravely, whilst I go tliither and 
oppose the battle ; but I will return again instiuitly, after I 
shall have assisted them.** 

Thus then having spoken, Telamonian Ajax dcjmrted, and 
with him went Teuoer, his bi'other, sprung &*om tlie same 
father ; and Pandion, along with them, caiTied the bent bow 
of Teucer. As soon as they reached the tower of luagiiani- 
nious Menestheus, going within the wall (for they came to 
[theii* friends! being liai'd pressed : and the bmve leadera and 
cldefs of the Lycians v/ere mounting u})on the bi^eastworks 
like unto a dai*k whirlwind), but they engaged to fight in 
•opposition, and a clamour arose. Telamonian Ajax first slew 
a man, the companion of Sar])edon, mngnanimous Epicli^ 
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strikiiig him with a nigged Btone, which, mightj in Bize^ ky 
highest up against a pinnacle within the walL Not easily 
would a man support it with both hands, such as mortals 
now are, not although being veiy youthful ; but he, raising 
it aloft) hurled it, and burst the four-coned helmet^ and along 
with it crushed all the bones of the skull : but he, like unto 
a diver, fell from the lofty tower, and life deserted his bones. 
Teuoer likewise with a shaft wounded Glaucus^ the brave son 
of Hippolochus, as he was rushing on, against the lofty wall, 
in a part where he perceived his arm na^ed ; and made him 
cease from combat. But he sprang back from the wall, con- 
cealing himself that none of the Greeks might perceive him 
wounded, and insult him with words. Then grief came upon 
Sarpedon on account of Glaucus departing, as soon as he 
observed it; though he nevertheless was not neglectful of 
the contest : but he taking aim, wounded Alcmaon, son of 
Thestor, with his spear, and extracted the spear; but he, 
following the weapon, fell prone, and his armour, variously 
decked with brassy resounded upon him. Sarpedon then 
seizing the buttress with his sturdy hands, pulled, and it all 
foUowed entirely; but the wall was stripped away from 
above, and he formed a way for many. Then Ajax and 
Teucer aiming at him together, the one smote him with an 
arrow in the splendid belt of his mortal-girding shield, around 
his breast; but Jove averted the fate from his son, that he 
might not be slain at the stems of the ships. But Ajaz, 
springing upon him, struck his shield, and pierced him quite 
through with his spear, and forcibly checked him eager. And 
then he feU back for a little from the buttress, but did not 
altogether retreat, because liis spirit hoped to bear off glory. 
And turning round, he encouraged the godlike Lydans : 

"O Lycians, why are ye thus remiss in your impetuous 
force? It is dL£cult for me, although beins brave, 
having alone burst through, to form a way to the ships. But 
follow along with me ; for the labour of the greater number 
is better." 

Thus he spake ; and they, reverencing the exhortation of 
their king, pressed on with more alacrity round their counsel- 
giving king. And the Greeks, on the other side, strength- 
ened their phalanxes within the wall, because a great work 
presented itself to them For neither could the gallant 
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LycianB, bursting through tho wall of the Qreeks, muko tlieii- 
way to the ahi^is, uor could tLo warlike Oroeks re|iulae the 
Lfciaua from tlie wall, aioco firet they approached it But 
as two men, holding measures in their hands, dispute, in a 
common field,' couceruing their boundaries, who iu a, small 
apace contend for thoii- equitable tight j thus did ttio but- 
tresses separate these [warrioi-s], and, for them, each smote 
the well-rounded ox-liidb shields around caoli other's breasts, 
and the Ught bucklers of each other. And many were 
wounded upon the body with the merciless bi-ass, wliethov the 
back of any combatant, averted, wo^ litid bai-o, and many 
right through the shield it«elf Everywhere the towers and 
buttresses were sprinkled, on both sides, with the blood of 
heroes, from the Trojans and the Greeks. Yet not oven 
thus could they cause a flight of the Greeks, hut they held 
thenriBetves, as a just woman, who labours witJi her hands, 
does the scales,^ who, poising both the weight and the wool, 
draws them on either side to equalize them, that she may 
procure a scanty pittance for the support of her children. 
Thus equally was their battle and war extended, before the 
time whoa Jove gave superior glory to Hector, the son of 
Priam, who firat leaped within the wall of the Greeks, and 
shouted with a penetrating voice, calling out to the Trojans: 

"Push on, ye horae-breaking Trojans, burst through the 
wall of the Greeks, and hurl the fiercely-blazing fire against 
the shipa" 

Thus he spoke, cheering them on; but they all heard him 
with their ears, and rushed against the wall iu groat num- 
beiB, and than mounted the battlements, carrying their 
jKiinted speara. But Hector seiring it, took up a stone, which 
stood before the gates, widening out at the base," but shaip 
above; which two men, the strongest of the people, such as 
mortals now are, could not easily raise from the ground upon 
a waggon. He, however, brandished it easily and alone, 
because the son of wise Saturn had rendered it light to him. 
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As when a shepherd without difficulty carries the fleece of a 
male sheep, talang it in either hand, and but a small weight 
oppresses him ; so Hector, raising the stone, bore it right 
against the beams which strengthened the closely-jointed 
gates, double and lofty; but two cross-bars secured them 
within, and one key fitted them. But advancing, he stood 
very near, and exerting his strength, struck them in the 
middle, standing with his legs wide asunder, that the blow 
of the weapon might not bo weak. And he tore away both 
hinges, and the stone fell within with a great weight ; and 
the sates crashed around : nor did the bars withstand it, but 
the Beams were rent asunder in different directions by the 
impulse of the stone. There illustrious Hector rushed in, in 
aspect like unto the dreadful nighty and he glittered in 
tOTriblo brass, with which he was girt around his body. And 
he held two spears in his hands, nor could any one, opposing, 
restrain him, except the gods, after he had leaped within the 
gates; but his eyes gleamed with fire. And turning to the 
crowd, he cheered on the Trojans to ascend the w^, and 
' they obeyed him encouraging. Straightway indeed some 
crossed the wall, and others were poured in through the 
well-wrought gates, but the Greeks were routed towards the 
hollow barks, and an unyielding* tumult ensued. 

1 See Buttm. Lexil. p. 406. 
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BOOK THE THIRTEENTH. 



AROOMKNT. 

Neptune engagei on the Grecian iide» and the battle proceeds. Ddfpho- 
bni ii repulaed by Merionet. Teacer kills Imbrius, and Hector Am- 
phimachua. Neptnne» assuming the likeness of Thoas, exhorts Ido- 
meneus, who goes forth with Meriooes to battle, when the former slays 
Othryoneus and Alius. Deipbobus attacks Idomeneus, but misses 
him, and slays Hypsenor. Idomeneus slays Alcathous, over whose 
body a sharp contest ensues. 

But after Jove, then, had brought the Trojans and Hector 
near the ships, he left them to endure labour and toil at them 
incessantly; but he himself turned back his sliining eyes 
apart, looking towards the land of the equestiiau Thraoians 
and the close-fighting Mysians, and the illustrious Hippo- 
molgi, milk-nounshed, simple in living, and most just mcn.^ 
But to Troy he no longer now tui*ncd his bright eyes ; for 
he did not suppose in his mind that any one of the immortals^ 
going, would aid either the Trojans or the Greeks. 

Nor did king Neptune keej) a vain watch ; for he sat 

* Arrian, Exp. Alex. iv. p. 239, refernns; to this passage of Homer, 
observes, oUovai ii Iv ry 'Aaiif ovroi avrovofioit oux ii^^CTa did rrtviay 
Tt Kal diicaiSrriTa, Dionysius, Perieg. 309, seems, as Hill observes, to 
consider the name liriri}^oX70t as applicable not to one single clan, but to 
the whole of the Sarmatiun uoniadfl, milk being one of the prindpid articles 
of their diet, as among the Suevi (Csesar, U. G. iv. 1), and the andeiit 
Germans (id. vi. 22). Calliniachus, Hymn iii., applies the epithet to the 
Cimmerians. The epithet d^iu»v (or a^iCii/'=^bowletM, not living by archery : 
cf. Alberti on Hesych. t. i. pp. 17, 794) is involved in doubt, and the 
ancients themselves were uncertain whether to regard it as a proper name 
or an epithet. (Cf. Steph. Wyz. s. v., p. 7, ed. l*ined. ; Vilioiti on Apoll. 
Les. p. 14 ; Duport, Gnom. Horn. p. 74, sqq«) It seems best to under- 
stand with Strabo, vii. p. 4C0, nations dir' oXiyuv tvrtXuQ K^vTa^, 
Knight wished to throw out these verses altogetiier, alleging that allusion 
is made in them to the discipline of Zainoixis, with which Homer must 
have been wholly unacquainted. 
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aloft upon the highest summit of the woody Thracian Samos, 
admiring the war and the battle. For from thence all Ida 
wan yisible, and the city of Priam was visibley and the ships 
of the Greeks. Then coming out of the sea, he sat down, 
and he pitied the Greeks, subdued by the Trojans, and was 
very indignant with Jove. But presently he descended down 
from the rugged mountain, rapidly advancing on foot, and 
the high hills and woods trembled beneath the immortal feet 
of Neptune, advancing. Thrice indeed he strode, advancing, and 
with the fourth step he reached JRgie, his destined goal. There 
distinguished mansions, golden, gtittering, ever incorruptible, 
were erected to him in the depths of the sea. Coming 
thither, he yoked beneath his chariot the brassen-footed steedf^ 
swiftly flying, crested with golden manes. But he himself 
placed gold around his person, took his golden lash, well 
wrought, and ascended his chariot. He proceeded to drive 
over the billows, and the monsters of the deep^ sported 
beneath him on all sides from their recesses, nor were igno- 
rant of their king. For joy the sea separated ; and they 
flew very rapidly, nor was the brazen axle moist beneath. 
And his weU-bounding steeds bore liim to the ships of the 
Greeks. 

Now there is an ample cave^ in the recesses of the deep 
sea, between Tenedos and rugged Imbrus. There earth- 
shaking Neptune stopped his horses, loosing them from the 
chariot, and cast beside [thom] ambrosiflJ fodder to eat 
And round their feet he tlirew golden fetters, irrefragable, 
indissoluble, that they might there steadily await their king 
returning, but he departed towards the army of the Greeks. 

The Trqjnns, however, in crowds, like unto a flame or a 
whirlwind, followed Hector, the son of Priam, with insatiable 
ardour, shouting loudly, and exclaiming ; for they honied to 
capture the ships of the Greeks, and slay all the Greeks 
b^de them. But earth -ruling, earth-shaking Neptune, 

' So I hnrc ventured to rendet r^rea. Nonius Marcell. t. Cetarii — 
" ccte in mari mnjora sunt piscium genera." Thus Quintns Calaber, 
T. 94, imitating this passage, nas ^cX^Tvrc» and Hcsychius defines KiirSv 
hj dftpywv fcpa, the word eridently meaning any huge fish. Cf. Battm. 
Lexil. p. 378, sq. 

' Compare the description of the cave of Nereus, in Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
771, sqq., and of the river Peneus, in Yirg. Qeorg. iv. 359, Miq., withmf 
note on iEsch. Prom. p. 11, ed. Bohn. 
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coming from the deep sea, aroused the Greeks, assimilating 
his person and inde&tigable voice to Calchas. The Ajaoes 
he first addressed, though themselves were earnest : 

. ** Te Ajaoes, ye indeed, mindful of valour, not of direful 
flight, will preserve the people of the Greeks. For in any 
other place, indeed, I do not dread the audacious hands of 
the Trojans, who in great numbers have surmounted the 
. great wall, because the well-greaved Greeks will sustain them 
• all. But in that place I grievously fear lest we suffer any- 
thing, where infuriated Hector, like unto a flame, leads on, 
who boasts to be the son of almighty Jove. But may some 
of the gods thus put it in your minds, that ye stand firmly 
yourselves, and exliort others; thus may ye drive liim, 
although impetuous, from the swift-sailing ships, even if Jove 
himself excites him." 

He said, and eai-th-ruliog Neptune, striking both with his 
sceptre, filled them with violent might, and made their limbs 
light and their feet and hands above. But he, like as a 
swift-winged hawk is impelled to fly, which, lifted up from a 
rugged, lofty rock, has hastened to pursue another bird over 
the plain ; so darted earth-shaking Neptune fixtm them. 
But fleet Ajax, the son of Oileus, rocogni^ him fii-st of the 
two, and straightway addressed Ajax, the«son of Telomon : 

*' O Ajax, since some one of the gods, who possess Olympucf, 
likening himself to the soothsayer, exhorts us to fight b^do 
the ships (neither is this Calchas, the prophesying augur; 
for I readily recognized the ti'aces of his feet and legs when 
departing; for the gods are easily distinguislied), even to 
myself, the soul within my bosom is more incited to war 
and to fight, and my feet beneath and hands above eagerly 
desire it.*' 

But him Telamonian Ajax answering, addressed : ** So also 
to me are my strong hands upon my spear eager, and my 
courage is aroused, and I am hurried along by both my feet 
under me ; and I eagerly long, even alone, to combat with 
Hector, the son of Priam, insatiably raging.** 

Thus they addressed these words to osicli other, joyful in 
the desire of battle ^ which the god had infused into tlicii* 

■ 

* See Heyne, who comptres the Latin gettirt, Hefych. : Xapftti, 
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minds. In the meanwhile the Earth-mler (Neptune) aronsed 
the AchfleanB in the rear, who were recmiting their spirit at 
the Bwiflb ships; whose limhs were at the same time rehuced 
wit]i toilsome labour^ and grief was arising in their minds, be- 
holding the Trojans, who with a tumult had surmounted the 
vast wall. But beholding them, they poured forth tears from 
l>encath their eyebrows, for they expected not to escape 
destruction : but the Earth-shaker intervening, easily aroused 
the brave phalanxes. To Teucer and Leius he first came, 
exhorting them, and to the hero Peneleus, and Thoas^ and 
Deipyrus, and to Meriones and Antilochus, skilful in war. 
These he encouraging, spoke winged words : 

'' O shame I Argives, young men, I trust that our ships 
will be preserved by your fighting ; but if ye be remiss in 
the flcsti-uctivo battle, the day is now come [for us] to be 
subdued by the Trojans. Ye gods, surely I behold with my 
eyes a great marvel, terrible, which I never expected would 
be brought to pass, that the Trojans should approach our 
sliips ; who formerly, like unto timid stags, wMch through 
the wood are the prey of lynxes, pards, and wolves, foolishly 
straying alx)ut, weak, nor fit for combat : so the Trojans 
formerly would not stand even for a little against the might 
and prowess of the Greeks. But now, fiir away from the 
dty, they combat at the hollow ships, through the perverse- 
ness of our genera], and the indifference of the troops ; who, 
disputing with him, are unwilling to defend the swift ships^ 
but are slain among them. Yet although in reality the hero, 
the son of Atreus, wide-ruling Agamemnon, be altogether in 
fault, in that he hath dishonoured the swift-footed son of 
Polous, still it is by no means our duty to be remiss in 
battle, but let us the sooner repair [the mischief] ; ^ the 
minds of the brave are easily appeased. But they by no 
means honourably remit your im])etuous valour, being all 
the bravest in the army : I indeed would not quarrel with 
a man who should desist from combat, being unwarlike; 
but with you I am indignant from my lieart. O soft ones I 
surely will ye soon create some greater evil by this inertness : 
but do each of you in his mind ponder on the shame and 

' T^ ytyov^Q dftaprtifia : Schol. For the metaphorical use of <iiecora(, 
cf. Soph. Ant. 1026. "Otrnc Ic kokov IlctfiMV AKtlrat ntj9' AkIutitoq iriXfi. 
So tifiaroTipoQ diA to furatrutrBrivat &v, Ariitot. Eth. tu. 2. 
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xeproadi ; for certainly a miglity oonie&t hath arisen. Now 
indeed brave Hector, good in the din of war, oombata at the 
ships, and hath burst through the gates and the long bar.** 

Thus then Neptune, cxhoiting, aroused the Greeks. But 
round the two Ajaoes fiim phalanxes stood, which not even 
MarS) coming amongst them, would liave found fault with, 
nor Minerva, the confounder of armies; for the bravest 
selected awaited the Trojans and noble Hector; knitting 
spear with spear, shield with shield, * one U|x>u another,^ so 
that shield pi*esscd upon shield, helmet upon holuiot, and 
man upon man. And the hoi'sc-haii'ed helmets of them, 
nodding, touched each other with their splendid ndgcs,^ so 
closely stood they to one another ; and speoi-s in the act of 
being hurled, were brandishing from their daring liands, 
whilst they wished [to go] stmight [against the enemy], and 
wore eager to light. But the combined Trojans iirst niudo 
the attack, and im])etuous Hector fii-st iiished against them : 
as a destructively-rolling stone from a rock, which a wintry 
torrent drives down the brow, having burst with a 
mighty shower the stays of the rugged rock, and bounding 
along, it rolls, and the forest resounds beneath it : but 
straightway it iims on luiinterruptedly until it reach the 
plain, but then it rolls no longer, though imi>clled ; so Hector 
for a while threatened that he would etisily come as foi* as 
the sea, to the tents and shi|>s of the Greeks, slaughtering. 
But when now he met the fiiin plialanxeii> he stop|XMl, being 
come into close contact ; and the sons of the Gi*oeks, op- 
posing, repulsed lam from them, striking him with their 
swords and two-edged speara ; but retiring, he was compelled 
to withdraw ; and ho cried out shouting audibly to the 
Trojans : 

** Ye Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Daixlanians, 
stand firm. Not long will the Greeks witlistand me, although 
they have drawn themselves up in very dense array.'* But, 
I conceive, they will retire from my spear, if in tinitli tho 

* See the letmed remarks of Daport, p. 76, sq. To quote parallel 
patsages would be endless. 

* Literally, ** from the roota." So olxtrai — irpoOtXu/ii/a, Tryphiodor. 
388. Cf. Albert! on Hesych. t. ii. p. 1029 ; A]>ull. Lex. p. G70. 

* See Buttm. Lexil. p. 523. The ^dXoQ formed a socket for the plume. 

* Lit. ** tower-wiae," forming a solid square. 
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most powerful of the gods, the high-thundering husband of 
Juno, hath urged me on.** 

So saying, he aroused the might and courage of each. But 
Delphobusy the son of Priam, walked amongst them, high- 
minded, and he held his shield equal on all sides before hun, 
proceeding with light step, and advancing under protection 
of his shield. Then Meriones took aim with his shining 
spear, and struck him (nor did he miss) upon the buirs-hide 
shield, equal on all sides, which he did not pierce ; for the 
long spear, far before was broken at the socket. But DeTpho- 
bus held his bulFs-hide shield far from him, for he dreaded 
in his mind the spear of warlike Meriones; but that hero fell 
l>ack into the column of his companions, for he was grieTOUsljr 
enraged on both accounts, both for [the loss] of the victory, 
and of the spear which he had broken. Accordingly he pro- 
ceeded to pass by the tents and ships of the Greeks, to bring 
a long spear which had been left in his tent ; whilst the 
others fought, and a mighty tumult arose. 

Tlicn Tclainonian Teucer first slew a hero, the warrior 
Imbrius, son of Mentor, rich in steeds; and he dwelt at 
Pedieum before the sons of the Greeks arrived, and had 
manied Mcdcsicaste, the illegitimate daughter of Piiam. But 
when the eqimlly-plicd ships of the Greeks arrived, he came 
back to Ilium, and excelled among the Trojans; and dwelt 
with Priani, who honoured him equally with his sons. Him 
the son of Telamon smote under the ear with his long javelin, 
and plucked out the spear; but he indeed fell, like an ash, 
which, on the mnnmit of a mountain conspicuous from afar, 
cut down with a brazen axe, strews its tender foliage on the 
oartli. TliuR ho foil, and his anuour, variegated with bmss, 
I'ang about him. Then Teucer rushed on, eager to strip him 
of his annour; but Hector hurled his shining spear at him^ 
ha.<)tcning. He, however, seeing it from the opposite side, 
avoided, by a small space, the brazen spear; and [Hector] 
wounded vriih his javelin, on the breast, Amphimachus, sou 
of Cteas, the son of Actor, advancing to the battle; and, 
falling, he gave a crash, and his arms rang upon him. Then 
Hector rushed to tear from the head of magnanimous Amphi- 
machus the helmet fitted to his temples, but Ajax hurled 
with his shining spear at Hector, rushing on. Yet it never 
reached his body, for he was protected all over with terrible 
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l>rass; but he smote him upon the boss of the sliield, and 
repulsed him with great violence ; and he retired fix)m both 
bodies, and the Greeks drew them away. Then Stichius and 
noble Menestheusy the leaders of the Athenians, caiiiod Am- 
phimachus to the army of the Greeks, but the two Ajacea^ 
eager for impetuous combat, [carried] Imbrius. As two lions 
bear a goat through the thick copse-wood, snatching it from 
the sharp-toothed dogs, holding it high above the earth in 
their jaws; so the two warriors, the Ajaccs, holding him 
[Imbrius] aloft, stripped off his armour; but the son of 
Oileus, enraged on account of Amphimachus, severed Ids head 
from his tender neck, and sent it rolling like a ball through 
the crowd; but it fell before the feet of Hector in the dust 

Then indeed was Neptune grieved at heart for his grand- 
son, slain in the grievous fight ; and he pix>ceedcd to go along 
the tents and ships of the Greeks, exhorting the Greeks, and 
prepared disasters for the Trojans. But speor-renowned Ido- 
meneus then met him, returning from a companion who had 
lately come to him from the battle, wounded in the ham 
with the sharp bnu^ whom his comrades had carried in, and 
he, having given directions to the surgeons, was returning 
from his tent; for he still desired to participate in the fight. 
Him king Neptime addressed, assimilating himself, as to his 
voice, to Thoas, son of Andncmou, who goveiiiod the iEto- 
lians throughout all Pleuron and lofty Calydon, and who was 
honoured by the people as a god : 

" Idomeneus, thou counsellor of the Cretans, where indeed 
are the threats gone, with which the sons of the Greeks 
threatened the Trojans f Whom again in return, Idome- 
neus, the leader of the Cretans, addressed: ''No man, O 
Thoas, as far as I know, is at present to blame ; for wu arc 
all skilled in warring. Neither does diahearteuing fear 
detain any one, nor does any one, yielding to sloth, shii-k evil 
strife; but thus, doubtless, it will be agreeable to the all- 
powerful son of Satui-n, that here, far away fi'om Argos, the 
Greeks shall perish inglorioua But, Thoas — for formerly 
thou wast warlike, and urged on others when thou didst 
behold them negligent — so now desist not thyself, but exhort 
•each man." 

But him earth-shaking Neptune then answered : '' Never 
may that man, O Idomeneus, return from Troy, but let him 
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here be the sport of the dogs, whosoever yoluntarilj this daj 
shall relax from fighting. But come, taking up arms, aa- 
yance hither; for it behoves us to hasten these things, if we 
may be of any service, although but two ; for useful is the 
valour of men, even the very pufdllanimous^ if oombinedi 
whereas we both understand how to fight even with the 
brave." 

So saying, the god departed again to the toil of heroes. 
But IdomcneuR, when now he had reached his well-made 
tent, put on his rich armour around his body, and seized two 
spears, and hastened to go, like unto the lightning, which 
the son of Saturn, seizing in his hand, branctilBhes from glit- 
tering Olympus, showing a sign to mortals; and brilliant are 
its rays : so shone the brass around the breast of him running. 
Then Mcrioncs, liis good attendant, met him yet near the 
tent, — for he was going to fetch a brazen spear; and the 
strength of Idomencus addressed him : 

" Meriones, son of Molus, swift of foot, dearest of my com- 
panions, why comest thou thus, quitting the war and the 
contest ? Art thou at all wounded, and does the point of a 
spear afflict thee f Or comest thou to me on any message f 
For I myself am not desiroas to sit within my tent, but to 
fight." 

But him prudent Meriones in turn answered : ''Idomenens^ 
thou counsellor of the brazen-mailed Cretans, I come, if there 
be any spear left within thy tents, to take it: because I 
indeed have broken that which I formerly had, having struck 
the shield of ferocious DeTphobus." Whom again in turn 
Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, addressed: '<Thou wilt 
find, if thou desirest [to select from them], one-and-twenty 
spears standing in my tent against the shming walls, which 
I have taken from the slain Trojans; for I affirm that I do 
not fight with hostile men, standing at a distance from them. 
Hence I have both spears, and bcesy shields, and helmets^ 
and corslets, brightly polished." 

But him again prudent Meriones addressed in turn: ''At 
my tent also and black ship are there many spoils of the 
Trojans ; but they are not near, so that I might take them. 
For ncitlier do I conceive that I am forgetful of valour, but 
I stand among the foremost in glory-giving battle, whenever 
the contest of war has arisen. I am rather unobserved per- 
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liape, when fighting by some other of the brazen-mailed 
Greeks; but I think that thou knowest me.** 

Whom again Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, addressed 
in turn : ** I know what thou ail as to valour : what neces- 
sity is there for thee to enumerate these things? For if now 
all we tlie bravest at the ships sliould bo selcctc;d fur an 
ambuscade, where the courage of men is especially distin- 
guished, where both the coward as well as the brave man is 
made apparent — for the complexion of the coward on the one 
hand is changed from tliis to that, nor is his heart calm 
witliin his bosom, so that he can rest without ti*ombliug; but 
he shifts his position, and sits upon both his feet, whilst his 
heart greatly palpitates within his breast, as he is expectmg 
death ; and a cliatteriug of his teeth arises. But neither is 
the complexion of the bi*ave man changed, nor is he at all 
disturbed, after he first sits down in the ambusli of heroes; 
but he bums to be mingled with all haste in diixiful fight — 
[no one], in that case, would find fault with thy courage and 
might. For if, labouring [in the battle], thou wert wounded 
from a distance, or snutton in close fight, the wea})on would 
not fall upon thy neck behind, nor upon thy back; but it 
would pieixse through either thy breast, or thy stomacli, as 
thou wast rushing forward amid the coufiict* of foramost 
combatants. But come, no longer let us speak of these 
things, standing like infatuated iiersons, lest i>crha)w some 
one chide xxa inordinately ; but do thou, going to the tent, 
take a strong speai*.** 

Thus he spake, and Meriones, equal to swift Mars, quickly 
took from the tent a brazen si)ear ; and he went along witli 
Idomeneus, very eager for war. But as man-destroying Mars 
enters the battle— with whom Terror, liis dear son, at th& 
same time powerful and undismayed, follows, who stiikes 
fear into the warrior even of resolute soul : these indeed are 
armed from Thrace, along with the £ph3rri or with the mag- 
nanimous Phlegyans ; neither do they hear both, but they givo 
glory to one or the other — so Meriones and Idouicneiis, letulers 
of heroes^ advanced to battle equipped with helmets of glitter- 
ing brass ; and Meriones first addressed him in these woitls : 

' Hesych. 'Oapiar^v fiAxtiv. Etjnn. M. fol. 131, B. 2. 'Avri tov 
Iv rf rAv rpt^rayuvioruv 6/icXi^ (wliich is its pro|K;r meiiuiiig, as dcriTe(^ 
firom Sap) cat avvavaarpofj. 
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** Son of Deucalion, -whore dost thou meditate to enter the 
throng t To the right of all the army, or at the centre, or 
upon the left t Since nowhere [else] ^ in the battle do I con- 
ceive that the long-liaired Qrecks so much require support** 

But him Idomeneufl, the leader of the Cretann, in turn 
addreflsctl : *' Among the centre ships indeed there are others 
to aid them, both the Ajaoes and Teucer, who is the most 
skilful of the Greeks in archery, and brave also in standing 
fight; who will sufficiently harass, even to satiety. Hector, 
the son of Priam, although most urgent of battle, and 
although being very gallant. Hard will it be for him, 
although veiT desirous of fighting, having overpowered their 
strength and invincible hands, to fire the ships, unless the 
son of Saturn himself cast a fiaming torch upon the swift 
nhips. Nor indeed will mighty Telamonian Ajax yield to 
any man who may be a mortal, and who may eai the fruit of 
Ceres, who is vulnerable by brass and by large stones. Not 
even to warlike Achilles would he give way, at least in 
standing fight ; but in speed he is by no means able to con- 
tend with nim. Guide us, therefore, to the left of the army, 
that we may quickly know whether we shall afford glory to 
liny one, or any one to us." 

Thus he spoke. But Meriones, equal to rapid Mars, began 
to proceed, until he came to [that part of] the army whither 
he had ordered him. But they, when they beheld Idome- 
neus, like unto a fiame in might, both him and his attendant, 
in variously-wrought armour, they all, exhorting one another 
along the crowd, advanced against him, and an equal contest 
arose at the stems of thcii* ships. And as when storms 
sweep along, [driven] by the shrill winds, on a day when the 
dust around the roads [is] very abundant, and they at the 
8ame time raise up a large cloud of dust ; so came on the 
battle of these together, and they were eager in their minds 
to slaughter one another throughout the throng with the 
sharp brass. And the mortAl-dcstroying combat bristles 
with the long spears whicli they held, flesh-rending; and the 
brazen splendour from the gleaming helmets, the newly- 
burnished corslets, and the shining shields, coming together, 
dazzled their eyes. Very brave-hearted would he be who, 

* /. e, nowhere lo miicfa as on tlis kit. 
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irlien beholding their toil, could have rejoicedi and would not 
be disturbed. 

But the two powerful sons of Saturn, farouring different 
sides, planned gneyous toils for the heroes. On the one 
hand, Jove willed victory to the Trojans and to Hector, glo- 
rifying swifb-footed Adulles; yet ho desired not entirely to 
destroy the Grecian people before nium, but was honouiing 
Thetis and her magnanimous son. On the other hand, Nep- 
tune, coming amongst them, encouraged the Greeks, having 
secretly emeiged from the hooiy deep ; for he grieved that 
they should bo subdued by the Trojuus, and he was greatly 
indignant with Jove. The same race indeed was to both, 
and the same lineage, but Jove was bom first,^ and knew 
more. For this reason [Neptime] avoided aiding them openly, 
but always kept privately inciting them through the army, 
assimilated to a man. They indeed alternately stretched 
over both the cord of vehement contest and cqu^ly destruc- 
tive war, irrefragable and indissoluble, which relaxed the 
knees of many. Then, although half-hoary Idomeneus^ en- 
couraging the Greeks, rushing upon the Trojans, created 
flight; for he slew Othryoneus, who had come from Cabesus, 
staying within [Priam's house].^ He had lately come after 
the rumour of the war, and demanded Cassandra, the most 
beautiful in form of the daughters of Priam, without a dowiy; 
and he had promised a mighty deed, to repulse in spite of 
themselves the sous of the Greeks fr*om Troy. But to him 
aged Priam had promised her, and pledged liimself ^ to give 
her; therefore he fought, trusting in these promises. But 
Idomeneus took aim at him with his shimug spear, and 
hurling it» struck him, strutting proudly; nor did the brazen 
corslet which he wore resist it, but he fixed it iu the middle 
of his stomach. And falling, he gave a craali, and [the other] 
boasted and said : 

<< Othryoneus ! above all men indeed do I praise thee, if 
thou wilt now in truth accomplish all which thou hast under- 
taken for Dardanian Priam : but he also promised thee his 
daughter. We likewise, promising these things, will accom- 

* Heyne compares xit. 204. The Erinnya were supposed to aven^ 
any disrespect offered to au elder brother by a younger. 

* Literally, " being within from Cabesus." 
' Lit. ** bowed assent." 
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pliflh them to thee. We will give thee the most beautiful in 
form of the daugliters of the son of Atreus to wed, bringing 
her from Argos, if along with us thou wilt destroy the well- 
inhabito<l city of Ilium. But follow, that we majr treat with 
thee rc8])ccting the marriage of the seartrayersing ships; 
since wc are by no means bad brothers-in-law." 

So saying, the hero Idomeneus dragged him by the foot 
through the brisk battle. But to him Aeius came as an 
avenger, on foot, before his steeds; which his attendant 
charioteer always kept breathing over his shoulders;^ and in 
his mind he longed to strike Idomeneus, but he (Idomeneus) 
anticipating him, smote him with his spear in the throat, 
below the chin, and drove the brass quite through. And he 
foil, as when some oak falls, or white poplar,^ or towering^ 
pine, which timber-workers have cut down upon the moun- 
tains with lately-whetted axes, to become ship timber. So 
he lay, stretched out before his horses and chcuiot, gnashing 
his teeth, grasping the bloody dust. But the charioteer was 
deprived of the senses which he previously had, nor dared he 
turn back the horses tliat he might escape from the hands of 
the enemy : but him warlike Antilochus, striking, transfixed 
in the middle with his spear; nor did the brazen corslet 
which ho wore resist, but he fixed it in the centre of his 
stomach. Then, panting, he fell from the well-made chariot- 
seat, and Antilochus, the son of magnanimous Nestor, drove 
away the horses from the Trojans to the well-armed Greeks. 
But Deiphobus, enraged on account of Asius^ drew very near 
to Idomeneus, and hurled with liis shining spear. Idome- 
neus, however, having perceived it opposite, avoided the 
brazen spear, for he was concealed behind liis shield equal on 
all sides, which he bore, constructed of the liides of bulls, and 
glittering brass, fitted with two handles. Behind this he 
collected himself entirely, and the brazen spear flew over 
him. But the shield returned a dry^ sound, the spear grazing 

* /. e. close by Asius (rar* tifiMp), be baving descended for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the body of Othryoneiis. — Kennedy. 

* **'H XtvKtjy populus alba.** — Heyne. 

* BXiioBpbg is connected with /3Xw<rciii, as /3Xi|yp6c ^itb pkirrtt. See 
Bnttm. Lexil. p. 194. Hesych. : BXwBpfi' tiavltiQ, ti irpotalyowa gal 
&v(a ^pu)ffKov(Ta. Schol. on Apoll. Rhod. i. 322 : Ulrvp /3X«9p^ 
"Ofitjpo^f Tt)v axpi Tov aiOtpog fiokitrKovtrav, 

^ So T. 441 : avov dvtrtv. So "aridna aonns,** in Lucret. ti. 118 ; 
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it obliquely. Yet he (Dolphobiu) sent it not in vain fit>m 
his heavy hand, but he struck Hjrpaenor, Hon of iripposus^ 
the shepherd of the people, upon the liver, below the breast^ 
and straightway related his knees under him. But Deipho- 
bus vainly boasted over him, loudly exclaiming : 

''Surely not unavenged lies Asius; I luther think that he 
will rejoice in his mind, though going into the strong-gated, 
massy [dwelling] of Hades, since I have given him a guide.** . 

Thus he spoke; but grief came upon the Greeks at his 
boasting, and it particularly agitated the mind of warlike 
Antilodius. Yet, gi-ieved as he was, he neglected not his 
companion, but running, he protected him, and covered him 
over with his shield. Him then his two dear companions^ 
MedsteuS) son of Echius, and noble Alastor, supporting, bora 
to the hollow ships^ deeply groaning. In the meantime Ido- 
inenous ceased not his mighty valour; but always Inirucd 
either to cover some of the Trojans with pitchy night, ^ or 
himself to fall with a crash, repelling destruction fiH)m the 
Qreeka Then the hero Alcathous, the beloved son of i&y- 
etas (and he was the son-in-law of Anchiscs, for he hud 
maiiied Ilippodamia^ the eldest of his daughters, whom her 
&ther and venerable mother loved fi'om their heai-ts, whilst 
in their home, because she excelled all of her age in l)eauty, 
in accomplishments, and prudence, for which ivusou also the 
most distinguished man in wide Troy had wedded her), him 
Neptune subdued under Idomeneus, having dimmeil liiti 
shining eyes, and fettered his fair limbs. For he was able 
neither to fly back nor to turn aside, but liim, standing 
motionless, like a pillar or lofty-branching ti*ee, the hero 
Idomeneus wounded with his spear in the middle of the 
breast, and burst the brazen coat around him, which formerly 
warded off destruction from his body : but then it sent foitli 
a dry sound, severed by the spear. Falling, he gave a ci-asli^ 
and the spear was fixed in his heart, whicli, palpitating, 
shook even the extremity of the spear ; and thei-e at length 
the impetuous Mars^ spent its foi*ce. But Idomeneus boasted 
prodigiously over him, loudly exclaiming : 

** ariduB fragor," Virg. Georg. I. 357, noticed by Quiutil. I. O. viii. 3. 
A dry, grating, half-crackling sound is meant. 

' /. e. death. 

* Here put for the weapon. 
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" DelpliobuR 1 do we judge rightly that it is a fidr retom, 
that three should be slain for one, since thus thou boastest f 
But do thou thyself also, wretch, stand against me, that thou 
inayest know of what nature I am, who have come hither 
the offspring of Jove, who first begat Minos, the guardian of 
Crete. Minos again bosat Deucalion, his blameless son, and 
Deucalion begat me, kmg over many men in wide Crete. 
Hut now the Hlii]m have brought me hither, an evil both to 
tliee and to thy father, and tlie other Trojans.** 

Thus he spoke, but DeTphobiui hesitated between two opi- 
nionH, whether, falling back, he should join to himself some 
one of the magnanimous Trojans, or make trial although 
alone. But to him, thus deliberating, it appeared preferable 
to go in search of ^neas ; whom he found standing at the 
rear of the army, for he was ever indignant with noble 
Piiani, because he by no means honoured him, though being 
valiant among heroes. And, standing near, he addressed to 
liim winged words : 

".^Encas, thou counsellor of the Trojans, now does it 
greatly behove tlieo to aid thy brother-in-law, if indeed any 
regard readies thee. But follow, let us bring aid to Alca- 
thous, wlio, being tliy brotlicr-in-law, nourished thee whilst 
very young, in his palace, and whom spear-faraed Idomeneus 
liath slain." 

Tints he spoke, and rousccl the ooumgc in his breast, and 
he, greatly desirous of battle, went to meet Idomeneus. Yet 
fear seized not Idomeneus like a tender boy, but he stood 
still, like a boar in the mountains, confident in his prowess, 
and who abides the mighty din of men advancing against 
liim, in a desert plaoe,^ and bristles up his back ; his eyes, 
too, gleam with fire, and he whets his teeth, eager to keep 
at bay l>oth dogs and men. So spear-renowned Idome- 
neus awaited ^neas, swifl in the battle-din, coming against 
him, nor retired ; but he shouted to his companions, looking 
to Ascalaphus, and Aphareus, and DeTpynis, and Meriones, 
and Antilochus, skilful in fight. Exhorting these, he ad- 
dresKcd to them winged words : 

** Hither, my friends, and aid me alone, for I greatly dread 
swifl-footod ^neas, nishing on, who is coming upon me; 

* Or, " in the thfcp-pasCurf." 

n 
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who la veiy powerful to slay men in battle, and possesaes the 
bloom of youth, which is the greatest strengtL For if we 
were of the same age, with the spirit that I now possess, 
quickly would either he bear off great glory, or I would.** 

Thus he spoke ; but they all, having one determination in 
their minds, stood near him, inclining their shields upon 
their shoulders. ifSneas, on the other hand, animated his 
companions, looking towards Deiphobu% Paris, and noble 
Agenor, who, together with himself were leaders of the Tro* 
jans. These also the people followed, as sheep follow from 
their pasture after the lum in oi*dor to di-ink ; uud the shep- 
herd ihen is rejoiced in his mind. So was the soid of /Rneaa 
ffladdened in his breast, when he beheld a body of troops 
mllowing himself. Those therefore engaged in close fight 
round Alcathous with long spears, whilst the brass resounded 
horribly on the breasts of them, aiming at each other through 
the crowd. But two warlike men, conspicuous among the 
rest, ^neaa and Idomeneus, equal to Mars, longed to lacerate 
each other's flesh with the ruthless bi-ass. But .^neas first 
hurled his javelin at Idomeneus ; but he, perceiving it oppo- 
site, avoided the brazen s])ear ; and the spear of i^i^ueas sank 
quivering into the earth ; for it fled in vain from his sturdy 
hand. Idomeneus next smote (Enomaus in the middle of 
the stomach, and the spear burst the cavity of his corslet, 
and penetrating, drank his enti-oils through; but fulling 
amid the dust, he gras][>ed the eartli with the hollow of liis 
hand. Then Idomeneus plucked out the long spear from 
his body, but was unable to tear off the other lich armour 
from his shoulders, for he was pressed hard by weapons. For 
no longer were the sinews of his feet firm as he nislied, 
either to hasten on after his own dart,^ or avoid [tliat of 
another]. Wlierefore also in standing fight, he warded oft* 
the fiital day, nor did his feet any longer bear him with ease 
in retreating ^'om the battle. But against liim, gradually 
retiring, Deiphobus took aim with his glittering spear, for he 
ever had a rooted hatred towards liim. But then too he 
missed, and struck with his juvoliu A^caluphus, the sua of 
Mars, and drove the stout spear through his shoulder ; and 
fidling amid the dust, he grasped the earth with liia hand. 

* So at to recover it. 
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Not jet, howeyer, bad loudlj-roaring,^ impetuouB Man heard 
that his 8on had fallen in the violent fight ; but he aat upon, 
the summit of Olympus, beneath golden clouds^ excluded 
[fVom the battle] by the will of Jove, where also the other 
immortal gods were restrained firom the war. In the mean- 
time they engaged in close fight round Ascalaphus. Deipho- 
bus indeed tore the shining helmet firom Ascalaphus; and 
Meriones, equal to swift Mars, springing [upon him], smote * 
[him] with his spear in the arm, and the crested' casque, 
lallii^ from his hand, rang upon the earth. Immediately 
Meriones, leaping upon him like a vulture, plucked out the ^ 
tough spear from the lower part of his arm, and retired back 
again into the crowd of his comrades. But him PoUtes^ his . 
own brother, throwing his hands round his waists carried out 
of the drcad-flounding battle, till he reached his fleet steeds^ ^ 
which awaited him in the rear of the combat and the war, . 
having both a charioteer and a variegated oar ; which then 
carried him towards the city, groaning heavily [and] afflicted ;. 
and the blood flowed firom his recently-wounded hand : but 
the others kept fighting, and an unquenchable clamour arose. 
Then JEneaa rushing upon Aphareus, the son of Galetor, 
smote him with his sharp ^>ear upon the throaty when., 
turned towards him. And his head was bent to one side^ 
then his shield clung to him, and his helmet ; and around 
him life-destro3ring death was spread. Antilochus, however, 
observing Thoas turning around, attacking, wounded him ; 
and cut away all the vein, which, running quite along the 
back, reaches to the neck. AU this he cut off; but he fell 
on his bnok in the dust, stretching out both hands to his 
beloved companions. Then Antilochus sprang upon him, 
and stripped the armour fi*om his shoulders, looking around ; 
for the Trojans surrounding him^ struck his wide and orna- 
mented shield with their darts, nor were they able to graze 
with the dire brass the tender body of Antilochus within it ; . 
because earth-shaking Neptune protected the son of Nestor 

' Bpuiwvoc^ipiyioviroc. The Schol. on Apoll. Rh. Hi. 860, obeenrei : 

* The meaning of aifX&iric is rather uncertain. According to the 
SchoL. and Ilesychini, it meant a helmet that has the openings for the 
ejcs oblong {TrapaufiKUc ivovca rdc rwv 6fOa!XiA&v 6wdt;)t or a helmet^ 
with a long crest (iKTirafuvov Xofoy). 

r2 
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all round, even amongst many weapona. For never indeed 
-was he apart from the enemy, but he turned hiintsolf about 
among them : nor did he hold his spear without motion, but 
continually moving, it was whirled about ; and he prc[>ared 
witliin liis mind, either to hurl it at some one afar oil) or to 
rush upon some one close at hand. But meditating these 
things amid the throng, he escaped not the notice of Adamas, 
the son of Asias, who smote him in the middle of Ids shichl 
with the sharp brass, attacking him in close combat ; but 
azure-haired Neptune weakened the spear, grudging^ him 
the life [of AntUochus]. Pai't of it remained thci*e, like a 
stake burned in the fire,^ in the shield of Antilochus, and 
the other half lay upon the ground ; whilst he gave back- 
wards into the crowd of liis companions, shunning death. 
Merionesy however, following liim depai-ting, smote him with 
liis spear between the private ports and the navel, where a 
wound ' is particularly painful to miserable mortals. There 
he fixed the spear in liim ; and he fulling, struggled panting 
around the spear, as an ox, when cowherds in the mountains^ 
forcibly binding him with twiste<l cords, lead [him] away 
unwilling. So he, wounded, throbbed, though but for a 
short time, and not veiy long, until the hero Meriones 
coming near, plucked the spear from his body ; and darkness 
veiled his eyes. But Helenus, close at hand, struck Deipyrus 
upon the temple with his huge Tliracian sword, and cut 
away the tlux^e-coned helmet ; which, l)eing dashed off, fell 
upon the ground ; and some one of the combating Gi'eeks 
lifted it up, having rolled between his feet; wlolst dim 
night envdoped his eyes. Then grief seized the son of 
Atreu% Menelaus, brave in the din of battle, and he ad- 
vanced, threatening the hero, king Helenus ; brandishing his 
sharp spear, whilst the other drew the horn of his bow. 
Together then they darted, the one eager to launch his fir- 
tree spear, and the other an arrow from the string. Then 
indeed the son of Priam smote him in the bi'east with an 

' ^Oovriffac 'Ad&iAuvri, ui) rov piov 'Avrikoxov <S^fXi|rai. 
' The *' pneustae sudes'' of Cesar, B. G. ▼. 40. These were among 
the rustic weapons of antiquitf , as may be seen from Virg. Mn, vii. 523. 

** Non jam certamine agresti 
Stipitibns duris agitur, sudibusve prseustis ; 
Sed ferro ancipiti decernunt." 
* Cf. Ti. 444. 
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arrow, on the cavity of the corslet, but the bitter shaft 
rebounded As when from the broad winnowing-fan in a 
laige threshing-floor, the black-coated beans or vetches leap 
at the shrill blast, and the force of the winnower; so^ 
strongly repulfled by the corslet of glorious Menelans, the 
bitter arrow flew alar. But Menelaus^ the son of Atreus, 
brave in the din of battle, smote him upon the hand which 
held his well-polished bow ; and in the bow the brazen spear 
was flxed from the opposite side, through his hand. Then 
he retired back into the crowd of his companions, avoiding 
death, hanging down his hand at his side, but the ashen 
spear was trailed along with him. And then magnanimous 
Agenor extracted it from his hand, and bound [the hand] 
itself sling-wajTS in well-twisted slioep^s wool, which his 
attendant carried for the shepherd of the people. 

But Pisander went direct against glorious Menelaus, be*- 
caiiso e^il Fate led liim towards the end of death, to bo 
subdued by thee, O Menelaus, in the dire battle. When 
tlierefore they were near, advancing against each other, the 
Sion of Atreus indeed miaaed, and his spear was turned aside 
from him ; but Pisander smote the shield of glorious Mene- 
IiuiB, nor could he drive the spear quite through ; because the 
l)i*oad shield kept it ofl*, and the spear was broken at the 
extremity : still he rejoiced in his mind, and hoped for vic- 
tory. The son of Atreua, however, drawing his silver- 
studded sword, sprang upon Pisander; but he drew from 
l>eneath his shield a handsome battle-axe of well-wrought 
brass, fixed u|x>n either side of an olive handle, long, well- 
l)oli8hed; and at once they struck each other, llien he 
(Pisander) cut away the cone of the helmet, thick with horse- 
liair, under the very crest, but (Menelaus smote) him, 
approaching, upon the forehea^l, above the root of the noee. 
And the bones crashed, and his blood-stained eyes fell at his 
feet upon the ground in the dust : and &lling, he writhed. 
Then he (Menelaus) placing his heel upon his breast, de- 
s][x>iled him of his armour, and boosting, spoke [this] speech : 

'' Thus,' then, sluill ye abandon the ships of the Greeks, 
who possess swifl steeds, ye treaty-breaking Trojans, insatiate 
of dire battle. Of other injury and disgrace ye indeed lack 

' i. e. by being lUSn one after another. 
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nothing with which ye have injured me, vile dogs, nor have 
ye at eSl dreaded in your minds the heavy wrath of high- 
thundeiingy hospitable Jove, who will yet destroy for you 
your lofty city; ye who unprovoked departed, cai-rying off 
.my virgin spouse, and much wealth, after ye had been hos- 
pitably received by her. Now again do ye eagerly desire to 
hurl destructive fire upon the sea-traversing sliips, and to 
ttlay the Qrecian heroes. But ye shall yet be restrained, 
impetuous as ye be, from war. O £Etther Jove, assuredly they 
say that thou excellcst all others, men and gods, in ])rudenoe, 
yet fi'om thee do all those things pixxMiod. lluw much dost 
thou gratify these insolent Trojan men, whose violence is 
ever pernicious^ and who cannot be satisfied witli war, equaUy 
destructive to all 1 Of all things is there satiety,-— of sleep, of 
love, of sweet singing, and of faultless dancing, with which 
one would much more readily satisfy his desire, than witli 
war; but the Trojans are insatiate of battle." 

So saying, having stripped the bloody armour from the 
body, illustrious Menelaus gave it to his comjjanions, whilst 
he, advancing, was again mixed with the foremost combat- 
anta Then Harpalion, the son of king Pyhemenes, who 
had then followed his dear fitther to wage war at Troy, 
leaped upon him; nor returned he back to his native land 
[He it was] who then, close at hand, struck the middle of 
Atrides' shield with his lance, nor was he able to drive quite 
through the brass; but he retired back into the crowd of his 
companions, avoiding death, looking around on all sides, lest 
any one should touch his body* with a spear. Meriones, 
however, shot a brazen-pointed arrow at him retreating, and 
struck him upon the right hip, and the arrow ^K^neti-ated to 
the other side, through the bladder, below the bone. Sinking 
down, therefore, in the same place, breathing out hb life in 
the arms of his beloved companions, like a worm, he lay 
stretched upon the ground, whilst his black blood flowed, and 
moistened the earth. Around liim the magnanimous Paph- 
lagonians were employed, and, lifting him upon a chariot, 
they bore him to sacred Ilium, grieving ; and with them went 
his fitther, shedding tears : but no vengeance was taken fur 
his dead son. 

But Paris was greatly enraged in his soid on account of 

' Ai the usual constnictioD of iwavouv u with a genitive, lleync 
would Buppiy /io ^*C liravpy aifTov Kara XP<^«* 
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his being slain, for lie had been his guest among many Pi^h* 
lagonians; wherefore, enraged on his account^ he sent forth 
a brazen arrow. Now there was one Eachenor, son of the 
<livinor PolylduSy wealthy and brave, inhabiting a dwelling 
at Corinth, who, well knowing his fatal destiny, had arrived 
in a ship. For often had Folyidus, good old man, told him, 
that ho would perish in his halls of a grievous disease, or be 
subdued by the Trojans among the ships of the Qteeks; 
wherefore he avoideid at once the severe mulct ^ of the 
Achfcans, and odious disease, that he might not suffer sorrows 
in his mind. Him he (Paris) smote below the jaw and the 
car ; and his spirit quickly aeparted fix>m his members, and 
hateful darkness seized him. 

Thus indeed they fought like' unto a burning fire. But 
Hector, dear to Jove, had not learned, nor knew at all, how 
at the left of the ships lus people were being slaughtered by 
the Greeks, for the victory was on the point of being the 
Grecians* ; so much did earth-shaking Neptune encourage the 
Greeks, and moreover himself assisted with his strength ; but 
he (Hector) pressed on where first he had sprung within the 
gates and wall, breaking the thick ranks of the shielded 
Greeks. There were the ships of Ajax and Protesilaufl^ 
drawn up upon the shore of the hoary sea; but above' them 
the wall was built very low ; there themselves and their 
horses were most impetuous in the combat. There^ the Boeo- 
tians and long-robed laonians, the Locrians, the Phthianfl^ 
and the iUustrious Epeans, restrained him from the ships^ 
Horcely rushing on; but were unable to drive away from 
them noble Hector, like unto a flame. The chosen men of 
the Athenians stood in the van; among whom Menestheus, 
son of Pcteus, had the command ; and with him followed 
Phidas, Stichius, and brave Bias, M^;e8, the son of Phyleus^ 
Amphion, and Dradus, led the Epeans^ and over the Phthiaiis 
were Mcdon and Podaroes, steady in fight (Medon indeed 
was the spurious offs{)ring of godlike Oileus, and the brother 
of Ajax; but he dwelt at Phylace, away frx>m his native 
country,^ having slain a man, the brother of hisjstepmother 

* Ab Corinth wu under the antbority of Agamemnon, he would hkft 
been compelled to pay a fine for refbting the aerrice. Compare the drytla 
riJQ itrrpariiac at Athens. See Potter, Antiq. i. 23. 

' Cf. zi. 595, with the note. ' I, §, b«for« them. 

* I. €, where Hector broke in. * See my note on il« ^« ^^^^..^t* 
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Eriopis, whom Oileus had married. But the other was the 
ison of IphicluSy of Fhylace). These in aims heforo the mag-* 
nanimous FhthiaiUy fought among the BosotianSy defending 
the ships. 

But Ajax, the swift son of Oileus, never separated from 
Telamoniau Ajax, not even for a little time ; but as in a 
fidlow field two black bullocks possessiug equal spirit, draw 
a well-joined plough, — ^but mcanwliile copious sweat breaks 
forth around the roots of their horns; and them the well- 
polished yoke alone separates on either side, advancing along 
the furrows^ and [the plough] cuts^ up the bottom of the 
soil; so they twain, joined together, stood veiy near to each 
other. And then many and bmve trooi)s followed the son 
of Telamon as companions^ who received from him his shield, 
whenever fiitiguo and sweat came u|)on his limbs. Ihit the 
Locrians followed not the grcat-soulcd son of Oileus, for their 
heart remained not finn to them in the standing fight, be- 
cause they liad not brazen helmets crested with horse-hair, 
nor had they well-orbed shields and ashen Hi)ear8; but they 
followed along with him to Ilium, tinistiug in the bows and 
the well-twisted sheep*s wool, with which, frequently hurling; 
they broke the phalanxes of the Trojans. At tliat time 
indeed these (the Ajaces) in the van, with their variously- 
wrought armour, fought against the Trojans and brazen- 
armed Hector, whilst (the Locrians) shooting from the itiar, 
lay concealed; nor wei'o the Trojans any longer mindful of 
combat, for the arrows put them in confusion. 
. Then surely would the Trojans have retreated with loss 
from the ships and tents to lofty Ilium, had not Polydamas^ 
standing near, addressed bold Hector : 

*' Hector, thou ai-t inii>ossible to be persuaded by advice.- 
Becaxise indeed a god hath given thee, above otheii^ warlike 
deeds, for this reason dost thou also desire to Ije more skilled 
tlian otliers in comisel? But by no means canst thou thyself 
obtain all things at once.' To one indeed hath the deity 
given warlike deeds; to another dancing; and to another 
the haq) and singing. To another again fiir-Houndiug Jove 
implants a prudent mind in his bosom, of wliich many men 
reap the advantage, as it (prudence) even pi*oservcs cities ; 

* Tifif I refers to Stoorpoy in ▼. 703, not to Zvy6u. 
' Put for dfiiixarov iau irej0fiv <rf. 

* A favourite proverb. Cf. Duport, Gnom. p. 81. 
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and ho himaolf (who poesesses it) especially knows (its yalne). 
Yet will I speak as appears to me best; because the en- 
circling host^ of war bnms round thee on all sides, and the 
magnanimous Trojans, since they have crossed the walls, some 
indeed stand apart with their arms, and others fight, the 
fewer against the greater number, scattered amongst the 
ships. But retiring back, summon hither all the chiefs. And 
then we can better discuss the whole plan ; whether we shall 
enter upon the many-benched ships, if indeed the deity will 
give us victory; or depart uninjured firom the barks; because 
of a truth I fear lest the Greeks repay their debt of yester- 
day, fdnce a man, insatiate in war, still remains at the ships, 
who I conceive will no longer abstain entirely from battle.** 
ThuR Ri>oke Polydamas, but the fiiultless advice pleased 
Hector ; and immediately he leaped with his armour from 
liis chariot to the ground, and, addressing him, spoke winged 
words: 

'' PolydamRR, do thou retain here all the bravest, whilst I 
will come back again immediately after I have given proper 
ordcra to the [troops].** He said, and shouting, he rushed on, 
like unto a snowy mountain, and flow through the Trojans 
and the allies. But they all crowded round valour-loving 
Polydamas, the son of Panthous, as soon as they heard the 
voice of Hector. He, however, ranged through the foremost 
combatantH, seeking if he could anywhere find Deiphobus^ the 
might of king Hclenus, and Adamas, the son of Asias, and 
Asius, the son of Hyrtacus. Some he found no longer quite 
imhurt, nor yet destroyed, whilst others again lay at tlie 
stems of the sliips of the Greeks, having lost their lives by 
the hands of the Greeks; and others were stricken or 
wounded within the walL But he quickly found noble 
Alexander, the husband of fair-haired Helen, on the left of 
the lamentable battle, cheering on his companions, and en- 
couraging them to fight ; and, standing near, he addressed 
him with reproachful woids : 

" Accui-Hed Paris, fine only in person, woman-mad, seducer, 
whci-c arc DeTphobus and the might of king Helenus, and 
Adamas, the son of Asias, and Asius, the son of Hyrtacus t 
Wlicre also is Othryoneust Now lofty Ilium all perishes 
from its summit,^ now is its final destruction certain. 

' So " corona/' in Latin. 

^ Tbe UHn <'a cnlmine," as in Virg. ^n. ii. 290, 603. So JRach 
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Bat him godlike Alexander in turn addressed: ^Hector, 
sinoe it is thy intention to find fiuilt with me when innocent 
at some other time perhapfl^ I may be more neglectful of the 
fight ; [but not now], since neither did my mother bear me 
altogether unwarlike.' For fix>m the time when thou didst 
stir up the battle of thy companions at the ships, fi'om that 
time, remaining here, have we engaged incessantly with the 
Greeks; and those comrades are dead for whom thou in- 
quirest. Delphobus and the might of king Helenus alone 
have withdrawn, both wounded in tlie hand with loug spears; 
but tlie son of Saturn hath warded ofi* death [fi-oiu them]. 
But now lead on, wheresoever thy heart and soul iu*ge thee; 
and we will follow with detcrmiueii minds, nor do I think 
that thou wilt be at all in want of valour, as much strength 
as is in us. It is not possible even for one, although keeidy 
desirous^ to fight beyond his strengtL" 

So saying, the hero persuaded the mind of his brother, and 
they hastened to advance towaixls that place where especially 
was the battle and contest; round Oebriones and excellent 
Polydamas, Phalces and Orthseua^ and godlike Polyphoetes, 
and Palmys, and Ascanius and Morys» the sons of Hlppotion, 
who the day before liad come as a relief guard ^ from fertile 
Ascania: and Jove then urged them to fiffht But they 
marched like unto the blast of boisterous winds, which rushes 
down to the plain, urged by the thunder of father Jove, and 
with a dreadful tumult^ is mingled with the ocean; and in 
it [rise] many boiling billows of the much-resoundmg sea, 
swollen, whitened with foam, first indeed some and then 
others foUowing. 

So the Trojans, first indeed some in battle aiitiy, and then 
others glittering in brass, followed along with their leadcrH. 
But Hector, the son of Priam, equal to man-slaughtoring 
Mars, led the van, and held before him his sliicld, oqiud oil 
all sides, thick with skins; and much brass was laid over it : 
and round his temples his gleaming helmet was sliaken. 
Stepping forward, he tried the phalajixes around on every 

Cboeph. 679 : Kar Atpas MAi* wc iropOovuc^a. Soph. Ant. 206 : 
*H0lXi|fff fikv wvpi wpiiaai gar Axpac. Eurip. Phoen. 1 192 : Kar' djcpiuv 
KtpyAfAmv iXitv ir^iy. 

^ lloXiiiov iMoxoif roic wporkpoic 7aoi.— EusUthiuf . 

' See Battm. LexU. p. 358. 
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Bide, if perchanco they wonld give way to Mm, advancing 
under cover of his shield. Yet he disturbed not the courage 
of the Greeks in their breasts : but Ajax, far-striding, first 
challenged him : 

'' O noble Sir, draw nearer : why dost thou thus frighten 
the Greeks f We Greeks are by no means unskilful in battle, 
although we are subdued by the evil scourge' of Jove. Thy 
soul, forsooth, hopes, I suppose, to plunder the ships ; but we 
also have hands ready to repulse thee immediately. As- 
suredly, long before shall thy well-inhabited city be taken 
and destroyed by our hands. But to thee thyself, I say, the 
time draws near, when, flying, thou shalt pray to father Jove 
and the other immortals, that thy £ur-maned steeds, which 
shall bear thee to the city, raising dust over the plain, may 
become flwiflor than hawks." 

Whilst he was thus speakings a bird flew over him on.the 
right — a lofty-flying eagle; upon which the people of the 
Greeks shouted^ encouraged by the omen; but illustrioos 
Hector replied : 

" O babbling and vain-boasting Ajax, what hast thou saidt 
Would that I were as sure of becoming for ever the child of 
rsgis-bcaring Jove, that the venerable Jimo had borne m^ 
and that I were honoured as Minerva and Apollo are ho- 
noured, as that this day now certainly brings destruction 
upon all the Greeks; and among others thou shalt be slaiDy 
if thou wilt dare to abide my long speai', which shall tear for 
thee thy dainty person, and thou ^alt satiate the dogs and 
birds of the lYojans with thy fat and flesh, fidling at the 
ships of the Greeks." 

Thus then having spoken, he led on ; and they followed 
along with him with a mighty shout, an^ the troops likewise 
shouted in the rear. The Greeks, on the other side, raised 
a shout, nor were they forgetful of their valour^ but they 
awaited the bravest of the Trojans, assaulting. But the 
clamour of both reached to the, aether and the shining splen- 
dour^ of Jove. 

' See note on xii. 37. 

* Cf. Find. Oi. iii. 43 : A^vaic aXiov. So « anrai Ktherias," Virg. 
Georg. ii. 291. Lacret. i. 208, *< Diat— luminii aurtf/'-^Kennedy. 
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BOOK THE FOURTEENTH. 



AEOUMBNT. 



Agamemnon and the other wounded chiefs Tint the battle with Neitor. 
Juno, hayiuff borrowed the cestus of Venus, first obtains the assistsnctf 
of Sleep, and then hastens to Ida to iuTeigle Jotc. She prevailsi Jove 
sleeps, and Neptune seizes the opportunity to aid the Trojans. 

But tho shouting did not entirely escape the notice of Nes- 
tor, although drinking, but ho addrciised wingecl words to 
the son of .^Esculapius : *^ Consider, noble Lfaclmon, how 
these things will be; greater, cei*tainly, [grows] the shouting 
of the blooming youths at the shi|)s. But sitting here at 
present, drink indeed the dark wine, until fair-haii-ed llcca- 
mede has waimcd the tepid baths, and washed away the 
bloody gore ; whilst I, going with speed to a watch tower, 
will gain information.** 

So saying, he tool^ the well-made shield of his own son, 
horse-bi'caking Thrasymedes, [which was] lying in the tent, 
all shining with brass (for he had the sliield of his sire) ; 
and seized a strong spear, pointed with shaqi brass; and 
stood without the tent, and soon beheld an luiscenily deed, — 
these [the Greeks] in confusion, and those, the liaughty 
Trojans, routing tnem in the i-ear; but the wall of the 
Greeks had iallen. And as when the vast deep blackens 
with the noiseless^ wave, foreboding with no effect, the rapid 
courses of the shrill blasts, nor yet in it rolled forwards or 
backwards, before some decisive blast comes down fi-om Jove ; 
80 meditated the old man, distracted in his mind between 
two opinions : whether he should go amongst the throng of 

■ LiteraUy, <* deaf." So '*surdi fluctus," Ond, Epist. xviii. 211 ; 
'* Omnia surda taoent/' Propert. iv. 3, 53 ; ** Surdaque TOta condidit 
lonio,'' Pers. Sat. vi. 28. 
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fleet-honed Greeks, or to Agamemnon, the son of Atrena, 
slicpherd of the people. But to him thus reflecting, it i^ 
peared better to go in quest of the son of Atreus. Mean- 
while they kept slaughtering each other, contending, and the 
solid brass around their bodies rang, as thej were stricken 
with the swords and two-edged spears. 

But the Jove-cherished kings, coming up from the vessels, 
met Nestor, as many as had been wounded with the brassy 
— ^Tydides, and TJljrsses, and Agamemnon, the son of Atreoa. 
Their shijis indeed were drawn itp upon the shore of the 
hoary deep, very far away from the Imttlo ; for they had 
•drawn the first as far as the plain, and had built a wall at 
their stems. For, broad as it was, the shore was by no 
means able to contain their vessel^ and the people were 
crowded. Whcreforo they drew them up in rows one behind 
the other, and filled the wide mouth of the whole shore, as 
much Bn the promontories enclosed. There then were they 
walking together, leaning upon the spear, in order to behold 
the tumult and the battle ; and the heart in their boeoms 
was grieved. But aged Nestor met them, and terrified the 
souls in the breasts of the Greeks : whom first king Aga- 
memnon addressing, said : 

" O Neleian Nestor, great glory of the Greeks, why, leaving 
the man-de5?tmying Imttlc, comest thou hither ? Tndy I fear 
lest im]»etu()us Hector inako good his speech, as once ho 
threatened, haranguing among the Trojans, that he would 
not return to Ilium from the ships, before that he had 
burned the ships with fire, and slain us also : thus indeed he 
harangued; and now are all things fulfilling. .Ye gods, 
surely the other well-greaved Gi'eeks, as weU as Achilles, 
store up wrath against me in their nunds; nor are they 
willing to fight at the stems of the ships.** 

But him the Gerenian knight N^tor then answered : 
" Assuredly these things are in active accomplisliment, nor 
could even lofly-thimdering Jove himself contrive them 
otherwise ; for the wall, in which we trusted that it would 
be ail impregnable defence to the sliips and to ourselves, haa 
now fallen. But they are sustaining an obstinate oont«<t at 
the swifl shi|)s ; nor couldst thou any longer distinguish, 
though examining particularly, on which side the Greeks^ 
oonfoimdcd, are routed; so promiscuously are they slain, 
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whilst the shout reaches heaveu. Let us, however, deliberate 
how these things will Ije, if counsel avail anything ; although 
I advise not that we enter the battle ; for it is by no means 
proper that a wounded man should fight.** 

But him then . answered Agamemnon, king of laen : 
*' "Seaiov, since they are combating at the sterns of the ships, 
and the constructed rampart avails not, nor the ditch, at 
which the Greeks suffered much, and hoped in their minds 
that it would be an impregnable defence to the sliips and to 
themselves, surely it will bo agreeable to ull-|>owerful Jove 
that the Greeks peiish here, inglorious, fur away fi-om Aigos. 
For I was conscious when he willingly gave assistance to 
the Greeks, and I now know that he honoura those [the 
Trojans] equally with the happy gods, but hath fettered our 
ooui'age and our hands. But come, let us all obey as I shall 
advise. Let us draw down the ships, as many as ai-e drawn 
up first near the sea, and launch them all into the vast 
ocean. Let us moor them at anchor in the deep, till mortal- 
deceiving ^ night anive, if even then the Trojans may 
abstain ^m battle, and then we may perhaps draw down 
all the vessels ; for there is no disgrace in flying from evil, 
not even during the night. It is better for a flying man to 
escape from evil, than to be taken.'* 

But him sternly regarding, wise Ulysses then addressed : 
^Son of Atreus, what s^Kicch hath escaped thy lipst Lo»t 
man 1 thou shouldst command some woi-thless army, and not 
rule over ufi^ to whom Jove hath granted, from youth even 
unto old age, to accomplish toilsome wars, until we, each of 
us, shall perish. Dost thou then desu*e thus to leave wide- 
wayed Troy, on account of which we have endured so many 
woesf Be silent, lest some other of the Greeks hear a 
speech, which a man ought not to have brought through 
his mouth, whoever understands in his mind how to speak 
prudent things, who is a sceptre-bearer, and whom so mauy 
people obey, as many as thou dost govern among the Greeks. 
For now do I reprobate thy jud^ent, in what thou hast 

• 

' *A€p6Tti If akia to rj/i^porov from afiapravta, and therefore = 
'* making mortals go astray/' or dse'^ififyoirlfi iu ii. 57. See Buttm. 
LexU. p. 82. Or it may be regarded as the '*nox intempesta," t. e. 
" multa nox, qaa nihil agl tempeatiram est," Cenaorinus de Die Nat. 
ni?. 
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8aid ; who oommandest us, whilst the war and battle are 
waged, to draw down the well-benched ships to the sea, in. 
order that the wishes of the Trojans may bo still better ful- 
filleily victoiious though they be, and dire destruction fall 
upon us : for the Greeks will not maintain the fight whilst 
the ships are being dragged to the sea, but will Took back, 
and retire from the combat. Then will thy counsel be 
injurious, O leader of the people." 

But him Agamemnon, the king of men, then answered : 
'' Much, O Ulysses, hast thou touched me to the soul with 
thy sovere i^proof ; yet I commanded not the sons of the 
Greeks against their will to draw the well-benched ships 
down to the sea. But now would that there were one, 
either young or old, who would deliver an opinion better 
than tlds ; it would be to my joy." * 

But among them Diomede, valiant in the din of battle, 
also spoke : '* The man is near, we need not seek fi&r, if 
indeed ye are willing to be persuaded ; and do not find &ult 
each through wrath, because I am by birth the youngest 
amongst you ; for I boast tliat my race is from a noble sire, 
Tydcus, whom the heai)ed-up earth ^ covers at Thebes. For 
to Portheus were bom thm; distinguished sons, and they 
dwelt in Flcuron and lofly Calydon : Agrius and Melas, but 
the third was the knight (Eneus, the father of my father, 
who was conspicuous among them for valour. He indeed 
remained there, but my father, as an exile, dwelt at Argosy 
for so Jove willed and the other gods. But he married [one] 
of the daughtcra ' of Adrastus, and he inhabited a mansion 
opulent in resources, and corn-bearing fields were his in 
aliundancc, nm\ there were many rows* of plants around 
hiuL Numerous were his herds, and he surpassed the Greeks 

■ For this use of the dative, cf. Plato Phaedoo, $ 24. So Tadt. Agric. 
** Quibns bellam Tolentibos erat." — Kenned j. Cf. Madk, Ptom. §. i., 
atriUptft ii trot *II notxtXtifiav vv( dirorp^^t faoc» 

' See my note on Od. ii. p. 21, n. 35, ed. Bohn, and an admirable 
dissertation on these classic barrow-tombi in Stephen's notes on Saxo- 
Grammntims, pp. 90 — 92. 

' Dmpyle. See Scholiast. 

* Not *« gardens." Schol. Theocrit. i. 48. 'Opx^^oy ri}y MffTtxov 
fvriiatf . . . Kal'ApttrrofavfiCTbiitra^^T&v^vTtiiyfUTdpxfMnfit^i^tviv 
IV toIq ytwpyolQ' xai *HffMoQ opxov \iyit ri)v iwlcrixov r&¥ dfuriXtnt 
fvrfiav. ti. Schol. on Ljcophr. 857 ; Uesych. t. ii. p. 792. 
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in the use of the spear ; but these things y\) ought to know, 
since it is a truth. Do not, therefore, dispute the opinion 
fireely delivered, which I give advisedly, deeming that I am 
base by birth, and unwarlike. Come, then, let us go 
to battle, wounded as we are, from necessity. There, 
then, let us ourselves approach the combat, out [of the 
reach] of weapons^ lest any one receive wouna upon 
wound ; and, encouraging others, we will urge them on, 
who hitherto, giutifying their souls, have stood apai*t, nor 
fought." 

Thus he spoke ; and to him they all listened readily, and 
obeyed. Wherefore they hastened to advance, and the king 
of men, Agamemnon, led them. 

Nor did the illustrious Earth-shaker keep a negligent 
look-out, but ho wont amongst them like unto an nf^vd man, 
and he caught the right liand of Agumenniun, the son of 
Atreus, and addressing him, spoke winged words : 

** Son of Atreus, now perclianoe the revengeful heart of 
Achilles rajoices in his breast, beholding the slaughter and 
rout of the Qi*eeks ; since there is no feeling in Idm, not 
even a little. May he, however, thus perish, and may a god 
cover him with diisgrace. But with thee the blessed gods 
are not yet altogether enraged, but again the leaders and 
cliiefs of the Trojans will perchance raise the dust upon the 
wide plain, and tliou wilt behold them flying towaixls the 
city from the sliips and the tents.** 

So saying, he touted aloud, i-ushing over the plain. As 
loud as nine or ten thousand men sliout, beginning the con- 
test of Mars, so loud a cry did king Neptune send forth fit>m 
his breast ; and he cast great resolution into every heart 
among the Greeks, to war and to fight incessantly. 

But golden-throned Juno, standing, looke<l down with her 
eyes from the summit of Olympus, and immediately recog- 
nized her own brother, [who was] also her brother-in-law, 
exerting himself through the glorious battle, and she rejoiced 
in her mind. She also beheld Jove sitting u])on the highest 
top of many-rilled Ida, and he was liateful to her soul. 
Then the venerable large-eyed Jimo next anxiously con- 
sidered how she could beguile the mind of segis-beaiiitg Jove. 
And now this plan appeiured best to her mind, to pro^^ to 
Ida, having well arrayed herself, if perchance he might de- 
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mre to lie beside lier form ^ in dallianoe, bo that she might pour 
upon his eyelids and -vigilant mind cai'eless and genial sleep. 
And she proceeded to her chamber, which Yulcan, her dear 
son, had made for her, and had fitted the thick doors to the 
lintels with a secret bolt;^ and this no other god could 
remove. There entering in, she closed the shining dooi's. 
Fii'st she washed all impurities from her lovely person with 
rich oil, ambrosial,^ and anointed hei^self with rich oil, am- 
brosial and agreeable,^ which was odoriferous to her; and 
the perfume of wliich, when shaken in the brazen-floored^ 
mansion of Jove, reached even to earth and to heaven. 
With this having anointed her ]x)dy, and having also combed 
her hair, with her hands she aiTonged her shining locks, 
beautiful, ambix^sial, [which flowed] from her immortal head. 
Next she throw around her an ambrosial robe, which 
Minerva had wrought^ for her in needlework, and had 
embroidered much varied work upon it, and she fastened it 
uiK)n her breast with golden claspa Then she girded herself 
with a zone, adorned with a hundred fringes, and in her well- 
poiforatc<l cars placed her triple-gemmed, elaborate,^ earrings, 
and inncli gi-aco shone from [her]. From above she, divine 
of goddesses, covered herself with a veil, beautiful, newly 
wrought ; and it was bright as the sun ; and beneath her 
Khining feet she fastened her beautiful sandals. But when 
she had arrnngc<l all her ornaments aroimd her person, 
hIio procee<led straight from her chamber ; and having 
called Venus apart from the other gods, addressed her in 
speech : 

** Wilt thou now be at all obedient to me, dear child, in 
what I shall say ? Or wilt thou refuse, enraged in thy 

* Constnie iranacpaOUiv y XP^^^V* 

' Respecting ttie aifferent meanings of kXuq, see Kennedy. 
' See Buttm. Lexil. p. 81, 3. 

* Bottmann, p. 242, regards iSat^Q as *' perhaps a stronger and higher 
meaning of U^, or i6f , ^oo(f, which may he compared with oitrtdav&Ct 

* Sec my note on Od. ii. 2. 

* " The proper Kcnse of k^vvt is, tcraptd or rubbed over; and its nse 
here is best explained by supposing a reference to some process among the 
ancients whereby a shining appearance was given to their vestments, as by 
calendering or glazing with us." — Kennedy. 

^ MopoctTcr, iripi A Jftopi|(fcy 6 TtxvirriQ, — Schol. 
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mind on this account, because I aid tlie Greeks vldlst thou 
[aidest] the Trojans ) " 

But her Yenus, the daughter of Jove, then answered: 
'' Juno^ venerable goddess^ daughter of mighty Satmn, declare 
whatsoever thou dost meditate; for my mind urges me to 
accomplish it, if indeed I can accomplish it, and if it be 
practicable." 

But her the venerable Juno, meditating guile, addressed: 
^ Give now to me that loveliness and desire with which thou 
dost subdue all, immortals, and mortal men; for I go to visit 
the limits of the fertile earth, and Oceanus, the parent of the 
gods, and mother Tethys; who, receiving me from Bhea, 
nurtured and educated me with care in their abodes, when 
&r-resounding Jove cast down Saturn beneath the earth and 
the fruitless sea. These I go to visits and I will put an end 
to eternal quarrels.' For already have they abstained for a 
length of ilme from the couch and embrace of each other, 
since anger fell upon their mind. But if, by persuadiug 
their hearts by my words, I should lead them back to the 
bed, to be united in love, then should I always be called by 
them beloved and revered." 

But her laughter-loving Yenus in turn addressed : ^ It is 
not possible nor becoming to refuse thy request, for thou 
redinest in the arms of mightiest Jove." 

She said, and loosed from her bosom the embroidered, 
variegated costus;^ whore all alluromouts woi*o eucluHcd. Tu 
it were love, and desire, converse, seductive speech, which 
steals away the mind even of the veiy prudent. This then 
she placed in her hands, spoke, and addressed her: 

' These passages were regarded by the ancients as referring to the per- 
petual striie of the elements. Thus Plato, in Theaetet. savs : "Ofiripoc 
flfCktv, *QKiav6v T( didv ylveatv, cat fifiripa TtiOvv, iravra tiptjKty 
ixyova (So^c Tt jcat KivtiatuQ, See Sextus Empir. ad?. Grammat. i. 13, 
p. 280, ed. Fabr. ; Stobsens, Eel. i. 11. Grote, vol. i. p. IG, note, 
obseryes that, ** Oceanus and Tethys seem to be presented in the Iliad as 
the primitive father and mother of the gods," although he says that 
" Uranos and Gea, like Oceanus, Tethys, and Nyx, are witli Homer 
great and tenerable gods, but neither the one nor the other present the 
character of predecessors of Kronos and Zeus." 

' I have avoided translating ** cestus," as it is Terv doubtful what is 
meant by it. It could not have been an ordinary girdle, since it was to 
be hidden in the bosom Tver. 219), and since its power appears to have 
been secret. See Heyne s note. 
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^'Take^ this, now place in thy bosom this variegated belt, 
in -which all things are contained; and I think that thou 
wilt not return with thy object unaccomplished, whatsoever 
thou desirest in thy mind." 

Thus she spuke, and the large-eyed, venerable Juno smiled, 
and smiling, then placed it in her bosom. But Venus, the 
daughter of Jovo, departed to the palaoe; and Juno, hasten- 
ing, quitted the simimit of Olympus, and, having passed ovci* 
Pieria and fertile Emathia, she hastened over the snowy 
mountains of equestrian Tli^acc, most lofty summits, nor did 
she touch the ground with her feet. From Athos she 
descended to the foaming deep, and came to Lenmos, the city 
of divine Tlions, where she met Sleep, the brother of Death ; 
to whose hand she tlien dung, and spoke, and addressed him : 

^ O Sloep,^ king of all gods and all men,' if ever indeed 
thou didst listen to my entreaty, now too be persuaded ; and 
I will acknowledge gratitude to thee all my days. Close 
immediately in sleep for me the bright eyes of Jove under 
liLs eyelids, after I couch with him in love; and I will give 
thee, ns gifts, a handsome golden throne, for ever incor- 
ruptible. And my limping son, Yidcan, adorning it, shall 
make it, and below thy feet he shall place a footstool, upon 
which thou mayest rest thy sliimng feet while feasting.** 

But her sweet Sleep answering, addressed: "Juno, vene- 
rable goddess, daughter of great Saturn, any other of tlio 
everlasting gods could I easily lull to sleep, and even the 
flowing of rapid Ocean, who is the parent of all; but I could ' 
not approach Satumian Jove, nor lull him to sleep, unless, 
at least, ho himself command mo. For once already, at 
least, hns ho terrified mo by Ids threats, on that day when 
the magnanimous son of Jove (Hercules) sailed from Uium, 
having sacked the city of the Trojans. Then I lulled the 
mind of oegis-bearing Jove, being poured gently around him, 

* T^ is an old imperative from a root TA — '* formed like (^v, aocordiDg 
to Doric annlogj. ... In nil cases it stands either quite absolute, that is, 
with the ohjcct understood, or the accu^ntive belongs to a verb imme- 
diately following." — Duttm. Lezil. pp. 505, sq. 

' Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 214. The djing words of Gorgias of Leonthim . 
are very elegant : 'Hdt fuo rinvoc dpxirai irapaKararlBurBat rf AdtX^^, 
— iElian, Var. Hist. ii. 35. 

' So in the Orphic hymn : "Tirvc, &val irdvrw ftaxapw dvtirAv r* 
dvOpiawtnf, 

82 
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whilst thou wast planning evils in tliy mind [against tho 
hero], rousing the blasts of bitter winds over the deep ; and 
thou didst afterwards carry him away apart from all his 
friends to well-inhabited Cos. But he, when awakened, 
was enraged, hurling about the gods through his mansion, 
and me chiefly of aJl ho sought, and would have cast mo 
down, a lost one, from the aether into the deep, had not 
Night, vanquisher of gods and men, ])lx^servcd mc, to whom 
I came flying. So he restiiiincd liiiuself, augiy as he was; 
for he dreaded lest he should do things which were disagree- 
able to swift ^ Night. And now again dost thou urge me to 
perform this another dangerous deed." 

But him the venerable large-eyed Juno in turn answered : 
** O Sleep, why thinkest thou these tlungs within thy mind t 
Canst thou suppose that far-sounding Jove favom's the Tro- 
jans, as he was enraged on account of Hercules, his own son! 
But come, [do thisl, and I will give thee one of the younger 
Graces to wed, and to be called thy spouse, Posithca,^ whom 
thou fondly desirest day after day.** 

Thus she spoke ; but Sleep was delighted, and, answenng, 
addressed her : " Come now, swear to me by the iuviolablo 
water of the Styx, and touch with one hand the fertile eailh, 
and with the other the marble sea; so that all the goils 
beneath, around Saturn, may be witnesses between us, tliat 
thou wilt surely give me one of the younger (hiux^H, riuiitlico, 
whom I will desire all my day&** 

Thus he spoke, nor (lid the white-armed gocldess Juno 
disobey, but she swore as he desuxxl, and named all gods who 
dwell under Tartarus, which are called Titans.^ When then 
slie had sworn, and performed her oath, they both pi'oceeded, 
leaving the city of Lemnos and Imbrus, numtled in haze, 
quickly making their way; and they come to Ida of many 
nils, the mother of wild beasts, to Lectos, where fii-st they 
quitted the sea : but they both advanced over the land, au<l . 
the summit of the wood was slioken beneath their feet. 
There Sleep on his port remained, Ixifoi-o the eyes of Jove 
sliould perceive him ; ascending a lofly flr, wliich then 

' But ace Buttm. Lexil. p. 369. Translate, ** quick and fearful 
night." 

* The most beautiful of the Graces, — ** blandanim prima aoronim," 
according to StaUus, Theb. u. 286. Cf. Virg. JEu, i. 267, sqq. 

' On this oath, see Grotc, vol. i. p. 17. 
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growing the highest upon Ida, sprung up through the air to 
the clouds. I^cre ho sat, thickly covered with the fir 
branches, like unto a shrill bii'd, which, living in the moun- 
tains, the gods call Chalcis, and men Cjraindis. 

But Juno proceeded hastily to Gargarus, the summit of 
lofty Ida, and cloud-compelling Jove beheld her. But the 
instant he beheld her, that instant ^ desire entirely shadowed 
around his august mind, just as when they first were united 
in loTc, ixstiring to the bed, without the knowledge of their 
dear parents. And he stood before her, and spoke, and 
addressed her : 

" Wherefore hastening from Olympus, Juno, comest thou 
hither, but thy horses and chariot are not near, which thou 
mayest ascend.** 

But him the venerable Juno, meditating guiles, addressed: 
'' I go to visit the Ihnits of the fertile earth, and Ooeanus, 
the parent of the gods, and mother Tethys, who nurtured 
and trained mc with care in their palaces. Them I go to 
see, and will take away their bitter quarrels. For already 
thoy nlmtaiu a long while fn>ni the couch and embrace of 
each other; since anger has invaded their minds. But my 
steeds, which will bear me over dry and wet, stand near the 
base of Irla with many rills. Now, however, on thy account 
have I come hither from Olympus, lest ])erchanoe thou 
Hhouldst nderwards be angiy >vith mc, were I to depart in 
scci-et to the abode of deep-flowing Occanus? " 

But her cloud-collecting Jove answering, addressed : "Juno, 
thither thou canst go even by-and-by, but come [now], let us, 
reclining, l>e delighted with love ; for never at any time did 
the love of a goddess or a woman, poured around the heart 
within my breast, so subdue me : neither when I loved the 
wife of Ixion, who bore Piiithous, a counsellor equal to the 
gods ; nor when [I loved] foir-ankled Dana^ the daughter of 
Aciisius, who boro Perseus, most illustrious of all men ; nor 
when with that of the celebrated daughter of Phoenix,* who 
bore to mo Minos and godlike Rhadamanthus :*^ nor yet when 

» Cf. Theocrit. ii. 82 : 'Uc loov, mq iftivtiVf il»c pw •''pJ ^w/«*C W^^i|. 
iii. 42 : 'Uc Uiv, oic hiavti. Grid, Epist. xil. 33 : ** Ut vidi, ut peril, 
nee notis ignibns nrsi.' 

' But Enropa is genrralty considered to be the daughter of Agenor. 
See Grote, vol. i. p. .'^50. 

' On the career of Rhadamantbas, who ia ** after death promoted to an 
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[I loved] Semele^ nor Alcmena in Thebes, who brought foirth 
mj valiant son Hercules : but Semele bore [me] Bacchus^ a 
joy to mortals: nor when [I loved] Ceres, the fair-haired 
queen : nor when glorious Latoua nor thyself; as I now love 
thee, and sweet desire seizes mc." 

But him venemble Juno, meditating guiles, addressed : 
" Most shameless son of Saturn, what word hast thou 
spoken ? If now thou desire to recline in love upon the 
summit of Ida> where all places aro exposed, how will it be, 
if any of the immortal gods should perceive us sleeping, and, 
going amongst all the gods, disclose it ? I fur my iKU*t could 
never return to thy mansion, aiisiug fi*om the couch; for 
surely it woiUd be imbecoming. But if in truth thou dcsirest 
it, and it be agreeable to thy soul, there is a chximber of 
thine which Yulcan, thy beloved sou, formed for thee, and 
iitted its secure doors to its lintels. Tliithcr let us repoii*, 
about to recline, since an embrace is indeed thy desire." 

But her doud-collecting Jove, answering, addi-essed : 

'' Fear not, O Jimo, tliat any of either gods or men shall 
behold thia Such a golden cloud will I spread aroimd, that 
not even the Sun may see us through it, although his eye is 
very keen to behold."* 

Thus he spake, and the son of Saturn encircled his wife in 
his arms. And the divine earth produced^ fresh herbage 
imder them, the dewy lotus, and the crocus, and the hya- 
cinth, close and soft, which elevated them ^*om the eartk 
Upon this [couch] they reclined, and clothed themselves 
above with a beautiful golden cloud ; and lucid dew-drops 
fell from it. ' 

Thus quietly slumbered the sire upon the summit of Gar- 
garuff, subdued by sleep and love, and held his spouse in hia 
arms. But sweet Sleep hastened to run to the ships of the 
Greeks, that he might deliver a message to Neptune, the 



abode of undiiturbed bliss in the Elysian plain at tbe extremity of the 
earth/' see Grote, toI. i. p. 300. 

* On the god H61ios, and his overseeing inflaence, the student should 
compare Grote, vol. i. p. 466. 

' So Milton, describing the couch of our first parents, P. L. iv. 700 :— 

" underfoot the violet, 



Crocus, and hyacinth with rich inlay, 
'Broider'd the ground.^' 
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shaker of the eartL And, standing near, he addreoed to 
him winged words : 

<'Now, Neptune, heartily give aid to the Greeks, and 
1>efitovr glory upon them, at least for a little, whilst jet Jove 
sleeps ; since I have enveloped him in a veil ^ of soft slumber, 
and Juno hath deceived [hun], that he might sleep in love." 

So saying, he indeed departed to the Qlustrious tribes of 
men; but he still more impelled HNfeptune] to assist the 
Greeks, and immediately springing forward far into the van, 
he exhorted them : 

" O Greeks, yet again do we yield the victory to Hector, 
the son of Priam, that ho may seize the ships and bear away 
glory? For so indeed he supposes and boasts, because 
Achilles remains at the hollow ships^ enraged at heart 
However, there would not bo a great need of him, if the 
rest of us were incited to assist one another. But come, let 
us all obey as I shall adTise. Let us, clad with shields, as 
many as are best and greatest in the army, who are cov^^ 
as to our heads with glittering helmets, and hold the longest 
spears in our hands, advance, and I will lead the way; nor 
do I think that Hector, the son of Priam, will await us, 
though very eager. Whatsoever man also is obstinate in the 
fight, and bears but a small shield upon his shoulder, let him 
give it to an inferior man, and let him clothe himself in a 
larger shield.** 

Thus he spoke; but they listened to him readily, and 
obeyed. The kings themselves, T3rdides, Ulysses, and Aga- 
memnon, son of Atrens, marshalled [the troops], wounded as 
they were ; and, going about among them all, exchani 
their martial arms, the brave [soldier! put on ihe good ^- 
mour], and the worse they gave to the inferior man. But 
when they had girded the splendid brass around their bodies^ 
they began to advance; and earth-shaking Neptune led them 
on, grasping in his firm hand a dreadful tapering sword, like 
imto a thunderbolt, with which [sword] it is not possible 
to engage in destructive battle, for the tear [of it] restrains 
men. 

On tlie other side again illustrious Hector drew up the 
Trojans. Then truly azure-haired Neptune and illustrious 

* Obsenre the force of mpixAXtnlw, 
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Hector drew forth the severest struggle of war, tlio one 
indeed aiding the Trojans, and the other the Gi*ecks. But 
the sea was dashed up to the tents and ships of the Qreeka, 
and they engaged with a mighty shout. Not so loudly does 
the billow of the ocean roar against the main laud, when 
driven from the deep by the rough blast of Boreas; nor so 
great is the crackling of blazing fire in the glens of a moon- 
tain, when it is raised aloft to consume the wood ; nor so 
loud howls the wind amidst the high-folioged oaks (which, 
in particular, loudly roars in its wrath), as was the ciy of 
the Trojans and Greeks shouting dreadfully, when they 
rushed one upon the other. 

At Ajax illustrious Hector first took aim with his spear, 
as he was turned right against lum ; nor did he miss. [He 
struck him] where the two Ix^lts were crosso4l u|>ou his 
breast, both that of the shield and that of tliu silver-studded 
sword; for these protected the tender skin: but Hector was 
enraged because his swift weapon had fied from his hand in 
vain, and he I'etired back into the crowd of his comjianions, 
shunning death. At him then, i*etmng, mighty Telamonian 
Ajax [threw] with a stone, for [stones] in great numbers 
were rolled about among the feet of the combatants, pro])s 
for the fleet barks ; lifting up one of these, he stiiick him upon 
the breast, above the orb of the shield, near the neck. And, 
throwing, he twirled it like a top, and it (the stone) i*olled 
round on all side& As when, beneath a violent stroke fLX)m 
&ther Jove, an oak fulls upix>oted, and a teiiible smell of 
sulphur arises from it; but confidence no longer possesses 
the man, whosoever being neai* beholds it, because the thun- 
derbolt of mighty Jove is tenible : so rapidly upon the 
ground fell the might of Hector in the tlust And he 
dropped his spear fi*om his hand, his shield und helmet fol- 
lowed above him, and his ai*mour, vaiiegated with brass, 
rang upon him. Then the sons of the Greeks, loudly sliout- 
ing, iiished in, hoping to draw him oH] and they hurled nu- 
mcL*ous javelins ; but no one was able cither to strike from 
a distance, or to smite close at hand, the shepherd of the 
people, for the bi-avest [of the waniors], Polydamas, ^nea^ 
and noble Ageuor, Saq>edou, leader of the Lycians, and illus- 
trious Glaucus, fii-st thi*uw themselves round him. And iu» 
one of the rest neglected him, but they held their well-orbed 
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diields before him. But his companionB, up-raisiiig him in 
their hands, bore him out of the conflict, till they reached his 
fleet horses, wliich stood for him in rear of the combat and 
the war, holding both the charioteer and the variegated car j 
which then carried liim towards the city, groaning heavily.^ 

But when now they came to the ford of the rapid-flowing 
current of eddying Xanthus, whom immortal Jove begat, 
there they removed him from his car to the ground, and 
}x>ured water over him ; but he breathed again, and looked 
up with his eyes; and, sitting upon his knees, disgorged 
black blood. Again he fell back upon the ground, and dark 
night overshadowed his eyes; for the blow still subdued his 
spirits. 

But when the Qi*eeks saw Hector going apart, they pressed 
the more on the Trojans, and were mindM of contest Then 
swifb Oilean Ajax before others, leaping forward with liis 
fir-tree spear, woimded Satnius, son of Enops, whom a Naiad, 
the fairest nymph, bore to Enops, when keeping his flocks 
by the banks of Satnio. Him the si)eai*-renownod son of 
Oileus, drawing near, wounded in the flank ; but he fell 
supine, and round him the Trojans and Greeks engaged in a 
valiant battle. But to him spear-brandishing Polydamas, 
son of Fanthous, came as an avenger, and smote Protho&ior, 
son of AreTlochus, upon the right shoulder. The tough spear 
passed on through his shoulder, but falling in the dust, ho 
grasped the earth with his hand. And Polydamas boasted 
mightily over him, shouting aloud : 

" I do not think, indeed, that the weapon hath fled vainly 
from the sturdy hand of the magnanimous son of Panthous, 
but noino one of tlio Greeks has received it in his body; and 
1 think that he, leaning upon it, will descend to the mansion 
of Pluto." 

Thus he 8i>oke, but grief arose amoug the Greeks at liis 
boasting, and particularly agitated the mind of warlike Ajax, 
the son of Telanion, for he had fiillen very near him ; and he 

• Milton, P. L. vi. .^35 :— 

*' Forthwith on all sides to hiB aid waa ran 
Hy nngcls many and strong, who interposed 
Defence, while others hore him on their shields 
Bnrk to his chariot, where it stood retired 
From off tlie files of war ; Uiere they htm laid, 
Onnshing for anguish, and despite, and shame." 
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immediatelj hurled with hia shinmg spear at him departing. 
Polydamas himself indeed avoided black fate, spriuginff off 
obliimely; but Archilochus, sou of Anteuor, received Tthe 
blowL for to him the gods had doomed destruction. Him 
then ne struck upon the last vertebra, in the joining of the 
head and neck, and he disjoined both tendons; but the head, 
the mouth, and the nostrils of him fulling, met the gixiuml 
much sooner than his logs and knees. Then Ajux m iwvn 
cried out to blameless Polydamas: 

" Beflect^ O Polydamas, and tell mo the truth ; is not this 
man worthy to be slain in exchange of Prothoiiuor ? lie ap- 
pears not to me indeed a cowai'd, nor [spuing] fi*om cowai'ds, 
but [to be] the brother or the son of horse-breaking Antcnor, 
for he seema most like him as to his race.** 

Thus he spoke, well knowing [him] ; but grief possessed 
the minds of the Trojans. Then Acamas, stalking round his 
brother, wounded with his spear Promachus, the Boeotian ; 
whUst he was dragging him off by the feet. But over him 
Acamas greatly boaste^l, calling out aloud : 

'' Ye Argivo archci^' iusatiublo in threats, lussuif dly not 
to us alone will toil and sorrow accrue, but thus thou also 
wilt at some time be slain. Consider how your Promachus 
sleeps, subdued by my spear, that a requital for my bixither 
might not be long unpaid. Therefore should a man wish a 
brother to be left in his family, as an avenger of his death." 

Thus he spoke ; but grief arose among the Greeks as he 
boasted, and he particularly agitated the mind of warlike 
Peneleus. Accordingly he rushed upon Acamas, Avho 
awaited not the charge of king Peneleus ; but he wounded 
Ilioneus, son of Phorbas, rich in flocks, whom Mercury loved 
most of all the Trojans, and had presented with possessions ; 
and to whom his mother bore Ilioneus nlone. Him then ho 
wounded below the brow, in the socket of the eye, and he 
forced out the pupil : but the spear went forwai'd through 
the eye, and through the back of the head ; and he sat do^vu, 
stretching out both his hands. But Peneleus, tlniwing liis 
sharp sword, smote him upon the middle of the nock, and 
lopped off his head with its helmet to the ground, and the 
strong spear still remained in his eye. But he (i'tuiolous), 

* See note on it. 242. 
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holding it up like a poppy, shouted to the Trojans, and 
boasting spoke thus : 

" Tell for me, ye Trojans, the beloved father and mother 
of illustrious Ilioneus, that they may lament him in their 
halls ; for neither shall the wife of Promachus, the son of 
Alcgcnor, present herself with joy to her dear husband 
coming [back], when we, sons of the Greeks, return irom. 
Troy with our ships." 

Thus he spoke ; but pale fear seized upon them all, and 
each gazed about, [seeking] where he might escape utter 
<lcst ruction. 

Tell me now, ye muses, possessing Olympian dwellings, 
Avhich of the Greeks now first bore away gore-stained spoils 
r>f men, when the illustrious Earth-shaker turned the [tide 
of] battle. 

Telnmonian Ajax then first wounded Hyrtius, son of 
Gyrtias, leader of the undaunted Mysians ; and Antilochus 
spoiled Fhalca<) and Mermenis; Mcriones slew Morys and 
Hippotion ; and Teucer slew Prothous and Periphoetes. 
But the son of Atreus next wounded upon the fiank 
ifypcrenor, the shepherd of the people, and the spear, 
cutting its way, drank his entrails ; and his soul, expelled, 
fled in liaste through the inflicted wound, and darkness 
veiled his eyes. But Ajax, the swift son of OOeus, slew- 
the most ; because there was not one equal to him on foot, 
to follow the flying men, when Jove had excited flight 
amongst them. 
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AROUMKNT. 



Jove awaking, and finding the Trojans routed, menaces Juno. He then 
sends Iris to desire Neptune to relinquish the battle, and Apollo to 
restore Hector to health. Armed with the aegis, Apollo puts the Greeks 
to flight ; who are pursued home to their fleet, while TeUmonian Ajax 
slays tweWe Trojans who were bringing fire to bum it. 

But after tho fiigitivcs had crossed both the ramparts and 
the trench, and many were subdued by the hands of the 
Greeks, the rest wei-o at length detained, waiting beside 
their chariots, pallid with fear, and terriiied. But Jove 
arose on the summits of Ida, from beside golden-throned 
Juno ; and starting up, he stood and beheld the Trojans and 
Greeks, those indeed in confusion, and the Greeks throwing, 
them into confusion in the rear ; and amongst them king 
Neptune. Hector he beheld lying upon the plain, and his 
companions sat round him : ' but he was afllictcd with 
grievous difficulty of respiration, and devoid of his senses,'-' 
vomiting blood, for it was not the weakest of the Oi-ceks 
who had wounded him. The father of men and go<ls, 
seeing, pitied him, and sternly i-egarding Juno, scv(;i*cly 
oddr^sed her : 

'^ O Juno, of evil arts, impracticable, thy stratagem has 
made noble Hector cease fi*om battle, and put his ti-oops to 
flight. Indeed I know not whether again thou mayest not 
be the first to reap the fruits of thy pernicious niacliinationH, 
and I may chastise thee with stripes. Dost thou not re- 
member when thou didst swing from on high, and I hung 
two anvils from thy feet, and boimd a golden chain around 
thy hands, that could not be bix>kcn ? And tliou didst huTig 

' Arf here has the force of demum. 
* 'E^iartiKtus ry ^VXV* — Scholiast. 
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in tho fdr and clouds, and the gods commiserated thee 
throughout lofly Olympus ; but standing aroimd, they were 
not able to release thee ; but whomsoever I caught, seizing, 
I hurled fi*oni the threshold [of heaven], till he reached the 
• earth, hardly breathing. Nor even thus did my vehement 
anger, through grief for divine Hercules, leave mo ; whom 
thou, prcvailiug upon the storms, with the north wind, didst 
send over the imfruitful sea, designing evils, and afterwards 
bore him out of his course, to well -inhabited Co& I libe- 
rated liim, indeed, and brought him back thence to steed- 
nonrishing Argos, although having accomplished many toils. 
These things will I again recall to thy memory, that thou 
mayest cease from deceits ; in order that thou mayest know 
whether the intercourse and a couch will avail thee, in which 
thou wast mingled, coming apart from the gods^ and having 
deceived me." 

Thus he spoke ; but venerable large-eyed Juno shuddered^ 
and, addressing him, spoke winged words : 

''Be witness now, Earth, and boundless Heaven above, 
and the water of Styx gliding beneath, which is the greatest 
and most dreaded oath amongst the blessed gods ; likewise 
thy sacred head, and our own nuptial conch, by which I 
would not rashly swear at any time, that it is not by my 
instigation that earth-shaking Neptune harasses the Trojans 
and Hector, and aids the other side ; but certainly his own 
mind incites and orders him ; for, beholding the Greeks 
oppressed at the sldps, he took compassion on them. And 
even 1dm would I advise to go there, where thou, O Cloud- 
collector, mayest command." 

Thus she spoke ; but the father of men and gods smiled, 
and answering her, spoke winged words : 

" If indeed thou from henceforth, O venerable, large-eyed 
Juno, wouldst sit amongst the unmortals, being of the same 
raind with me, then truly would Neptune, even although he 
very much wishes othei-wise, immediately change his mind 
to the same point, to thy wish and mine. But if indeed 
thou speakest in sincerity and truly, go now to the assemblies 
of the gods, and call Tris to come hither, and Apollo, 
renowned in archery, that she may go to the people of the 
brazen-mailed Greeks, and tell king Neptime, ceasing from 
battle, to repair to his own palaces ; but let Phoebus Apollo 
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excite Hector to battle, and breathe strength into him again, 
and make him forgetfiil of the pains which now afflict him 
in his mind : but lot him again put the Greeks to flight, 
exciting unwarlike panic [amongst them], and, flying, let 
them fall back upon the many-benched 8liii)s of Achilles, 
the son of Peleus. Then shall he stimulate his companion 
Patroclus, whom illustrious Hector shall slay with his speai* 
before Ilium, [Patroclus] having slain many other youths, 
and with them my son, noble Sarpedon ; but noble Achilles 
shall slay Hector. Prom this time forward will I always 
continually ofleot for thee, that there shall be a retreat [of 
the Trojans] from the ships^ until the Greeks, by the coun- 
sels of Minerva, shall take lofty Ilium. However, I shall 
not abate my anger, nor will I here permit any of the immoi- 
tab to assist the Greeks, before that the request of the son 
of Peleus be completed; as first I promised to him, and 
nodded assent with my head, on that day when the goddess 
Thetis touched my knees, beseeching me that I would honour 
Achilles^ the destroyer of dties." 

Thus he spoke, nor did the white^armed goddess Juno 
disobey, but went down from the Idsean mountains to lofty 
'Olympus. And as when the mind of a man flashes swUtly 
|in thought], who, having traversed over many a land, 
thinks within his prudent heart, ** I was here, I was there," 
and deliberates much : thus quickly hastening, up sprung 
venerable Juno. But she reached lofty Olympus, and came 
in upon the immortal gods, assembled in the house of Jove : 
but they beholding her, all rose up and welcomed her with 
their cups. The rest, however, she neglected, but received a 
goblet fn)m fair-cheeked Themis ; for she lirst running, came 
to meet her, and addressing her, spoke winged words : 

" Why, O Juno, hast thou come [hither], and art like unto 
one in consternation) Has then the son of Saturn, who is 
thy husband, greatly terrified thee 1 '' 

But her the white-armed goddess Juno then answered : 
^ Do not, O goddess Themis, a& me these things; even thou 
thyself knowest how overbearing and cruel a spiiit is his. 
But do thou preside over the equal feast, in the palaces of 
the gods, and thou shalt hear these things along with all the 
immortals, what evil deeds Jove denounces. Nor do I at all 
think that the mind will equally rejoice to all, neither to 
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mortals nor to the gods, although some one even jet be 
feasting pleasantly.'* 

Thus having spoken, venerable Juno sat down; but the 
gods woro grieved throughout the palace of Jove. But she 
laughed with her lips [only], nor was her forehead above her 
dark brows exhilarated;^ and, indignant, she spoke amongst 
them all : 

" Senseless we, who are thus foolishly enraged with father 
Jove I Of a truth we still desire to restrain him, approach- 
ing near, cither by persuasion or by force; whilst he, sitting 
apart, does not regard, nor is moved, for he says he is deci- 
dedly the most mighty in strength and power among the 
immortal gods. Wherefore endure whatever evil he may 
please to send upon each of you; for now already, I think, 
misfoi*tuno hath been inflicted upon Mars, since his son has 
jKirished in the fight, the dearest of mortaLsf, Ascalaphns, 
whom impetuous Mars calls his own." 

Thus she Bpake; but Mars smote his brawny thighs with 
his dropped hands, and sorrowing, addressed them : 

"Do not now blame me, ye who possess the Olympic 
mauRions, repairing to the ships of the Greeks, to avenge the 
slaughter of my son, even although it should be my fate, 
smitten with the thunderbolt of Jove, to lie together with 
the dead bodies in blood and dust." 

Thus he spake, and ho commanded Fear and Flight to 
yoke his steeds, but he himself girded on his shining armour. 
Then indeed some other greater and more grievous wrath 
and indignation had fallen - upon the inmiortals from Jove; 
had not Minerva, greatly fearing for all the gods, leaped forth 
from the vestibule, and loft tho tlirono where she sat. From 
his head she snatched the helmet, and the shield from his 
shoulders, and taking tho brazen spear out of his strong hand, 
sho placed it upright; and rebuked impetuous "Maxs with 
[these] words : 

" Imnriatod one, infatuated in mind, thou art undone I are 
thy ears indeed useless for hearing, and have thy sense and 

' Compare Virg. ^n. i. 211: ''Spem Tultu simalat, premit altam 
corde dolorcm/' with Sencct ad Pol. 24. Nemesian. Eclog. ir. 17 i 
*' Quid vultu mcntem premis, ac apem fronte serenas." Lir. xxTiii. 8 : 
*' Moerebat quidem et angebatur .... in ooncilio tamen diasiiimUiis aegri- 
tudinem, elato animo disaernit." 
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ahame periahed f Dost thou not hear what the white-omieil 
goddess Juno says, and she has just now Come from Olym- 
pian Jove 9 Dost thou thyself wish, having fulfilled many 
misfortunes, to return to Olympus very much giicved, and 
by compulsion, and also to create a great evil to all the rest I 
For he will immediately leave the Tixjans and magnanimous 
Qreeks, and will come against us, about to disturb us in 
Olympus; and will seize us one after the other, whoever is 
culpable and who is not. Wherefore I exlioi-t thee now to 
lay aside thy wrath on account of thy son, for alixMidy some 
one, even superior to him in strength and in hands, cither is 
slain, or will be hereafter; for it would be a difiicult task to 
liberate [horn death] the luce and offspring of all men.'* 

So saying, she seated impetuous Mai-s upon his throne. 
But Juno called Apollo outside the house, and Iris, who is 
the messenger among the inimoi'tal gods, mid wkli-essing 
them, spoke winged words : 

''Jove orders you twain to repair with all haste to Ida; 
but when ye arrive, and look \\\iOJi the countenance of Jove, 
do whatsoever ho may ui'ge and coinmaud.'* 

Then indeed, having thus 8|K)keu, vciicniblo Jimo ix}tii*ed, 
and sat down upon her thix)ne ; but they, hastening, flew 
and arrived at Ida of many rills, the mother of wild beaats. 
They found the ikr-seeing son of. Saturn sitting u{>on lofty 
Gargarus, and an odoriferous cloud encircled him around. 
But coming before cloud-compelling Jove, they stood ; nor 
was he enraged in his mind, beholding them, because they 

?uickly obeyed the commands of his dear wife. And first to 
ris he addressed winged words : 
" Haste, begone, fleet Iris, tell all these things to king 
Neptune, nor be thou a false messenger. Order him, having 
ceased from the lyaiile and the war, to xx^pair to the assem- 
blies of the gods, or to the vast sea. I^ however, he will 
not obey my words, but shall despise them, let him then 
consider in his mind and soul, lest, however |K)wcrful he may 
be, he may not be able to withstand me coming against him ; 
for I say that I am superior to him in strength, and elder in 
birth ; but his heart fears not to assert himself equal to me, 
whom even the others dread.** 

Thus he spoke, nor was wind-footed, swift Iris disobedient : 
but she dei!cended fh>m the Idiean mountains to sacred 
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Ilium. And as when snow drifts from the cloudi^ or cold 
hojlf by the impulse of cloud-dispelling^ Boreas, so quickly 
swift Iris with eagerness flew along, and standing near illus- 
trious Neptune, she addressed him : 

"O azure-haired Earth-shaker, I have come hither, bringing 
a cci*tain message to thee from segis-bearing Jove. He has 
commanded thee, having ceased from the battle and the war, 
to repair either to the assemblies of the gods or to the vast 
sea. But if thou wilt not obey his words, but shalt despise 
them, he threatens that he will come hither himself to fight 
against thee ; and advises thee to avoid his hands, because he 
asserts that he is greatly superior to thee in strength, and 
elder in birth : but thy heart does not fear to profess that 
thou art equal to him, whom even the others dread." 

But her illustrious Neptune, greatly indignant, then ad- 
dressed: "Gods! powerful though he be, he surely has spoken 
proudly, if he will by force restrain me unwilling, who am of 
equal honour. For we are three brothers [descended] from 
Saturn, whom Bhca brought forth : Jupiter and I, and rluto, 
governing the infernal regions, the third ; all things were 
divided into three parts, and each was aUotted his dignity.^ 
I in the first place, the lots being shaken, was allotted to 
inhabit for ever the hoary sea^ and Pluto next obtained the 
pitchy darkness ; but Jove in the third place had allotted to 
him the wide heaven in the air and in the clouds. Never- 
theless the earth is still the common property of all, and 
lofty Olympus. Wherefore I shall not live according to the 
will of Jove, but although being very powerfrd, let him 
remain quiet in his thii*d part ; and let him by no means 
terrify iiic as a coward with his hands. For it would bo 
better for him to insult with terrific language the daughters 
and sons whom he hatb begotten, who vnll also t]m)ugh 
neceasity attend to him, exhorting them." 

But him the fieet wind-footed Iris then answered : '' O^ 

' More literally, " producing dear air." So Eustathios, or Euma- 
thias, Erotic, ii. p. 14 : AlBptiytvirtft Bopp&Q, Heyne prefen " in aere 
gcnitus/' 

^ On this dirision of things, aee Senrins on Virg. ^n. i. 143 ; Fulgent. 
My til. i. 1,3. The Scholiasts attempt to refer it to the ancient theory of 
the dements. 

' These three Terses were elegantly applied by Sottrates in mitigating 
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azure-haired Earth-shaker, shall I really thus Lear ]>ack from 
thee to Jove tliis relentless and violent reply 1 Or wilt thou 
change it at alii The minds of the prudent indeed are 
flexihla Thou knowest that the Furies are ever attendant 
on the elders.*'^ 

But her again earth-shaking Neptune in tium addressed : 
<' €k>ddes8 Ins, veiy rightly hast thou delivered this o])inion; 
moreover, it is good when a messenger knows fitting tilings. 
But on this account severe indignation comes upon my heart 
and soul, because he wishes to chide with angry words me, 
equal to him by lot, and doomed to an equal destiny. 
Nevertheless, at present, although being indignant, I will 
give way. But another thing will I tell thee, and I will 
threaten this from my soul ; ii indeed, witliout me and prey- 
hunting Minerva, Juno, J^Iercury, and king Vulcan, he shall 
spare lofty Ilium, nor shall wish to destroy it, and give great 
glory to the Greeks; let him know tbLi, that endless ani- 
mosity shall anse between u&" 

So saying, the Earth-shaker quitted the Grecian army, 
and proceeding, he plunged iuto the deep; but the Grecian 
heroes longed for him. And then cloud-compelling Jove 
addressed Apollo : 

"Go now, dear Phoebus^ to brazen-helmed Hector; for 
already hath earth-endrding Neptune departed to the vast 
sea, avoiding our dreadful anger; for otherwise the rest, who 
are infernal gods, being ai'ound Saturn, would surely liave 
heard our quarrel Tins, however, is much better for me as 
well as for himself, that he hath fii'st yielded to my hands, 
iEUXK)unting himself worthy of blame, because the matter 
would not have been accomplished without sweat. But do 
thou take the &inged legis in thy hands, with which, by 
violently shaking it, do thou greatly terrify the Grecian 
heroes. To thyself, however, O feir-darting [Apollo], let 
illustrious Hector be a care. So long then arouse his great 
might unto him, until the Greeks in flight reach the ships 

the intemperate lani^ge which Antigoniui would fain have addrested to 
Ptolemy Fhiladelphiu. See Sextos £mp. ady. Gramm. i. 13, p. 276. 

* The Foriea are said to wait on men in a double sense ; cither fur erU, 
aa upon Orestes after he had slain his mother ; or cl:»e for good, as upon 
elders when thej are injured, to protect them and avenge tlieir wrongs. 
This is an instance that the pagans looked upon birthright as a right 
divine. Eustath. quoted in ed. Dubl. cf. ix. 507. 
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and the Hellespont. Thenceforth I shall myself deliberate 
in deed and word, how the Greeks also maj revive from 
lalx)ur.** 

Thus ho spoke, nor did Apollo disobey Ids sire, but he 
descended from the Idsean mountains like unto a swifl hawk, 
the dove-destroyer, the swiflest of birds. He found the son 
of warlike Priam, noble Hector, sitting; for he no longer lay 
[on the ground], but had just collected his sensqfi, recognizing 
his friends around him. But the panting and perspiration 
had ceased, since the will of rogb-bearing Jove had aroused 
him. Then far-darting Apollo, standing near, addressed 
him : 

" Hector, son of Priam, why sittest thou apart from the 
rest, failing in strength ? Has any grief invaded thee ?" 

But him then crest-tossing Hector languidly addressed: 
" And who art thou, best of the gods, who inqtdrest face to 
face ? Hast thou not heard that Ajax, brave in the din of 
battle, smote me with a stone upon the breast, and caused me 
to cease from impetuous valour, when slaying his companions 
at tho stoma of the Grecian ships ? And truly I thought 
that I should this day behold the dead, and the mansion of 
Pluto, since I was [on the point of] breathing out my dear 
life." 

But him far-dartiug king Apollo addressed in turn : '* Be 
of good counige now, so great on assistant has the son of 
Saturn sent forth from Ida to stand up and help thee, Phoebus 
Apollo, of the golden sword : who am accustcHned to defend 
. at tho same time thyself and the lofty city. But come, en- 
courage now thy numerous cavalry to drive their fleet steeds 
towards the hollow ships; but I, going before, will level the 
whole way for the horses, and I wiU turn to flight the Gre- 
cian heroes.** • 

Thus speaking, he inspired great strength into the shep- 
herd of the people. As when some stalled horse, fed on 
barley^ at the manger, having snapped his halter, runs over 
tho plain, striking the earth with his feet (aocuBtomed to 
bathe in the smooth-flowing river), exultinff, he holds his 
head on high, and around his shoulders his mane is dis- 
hevelled ; and, trusting to his beauty' — ^his knees easily bear 

* Cf. vi. 508 ; and on AKo^rtj^aCt Bathn. Lezil. p. 75, sq. 
' Observe the abrupt change of constmctioD. 

t2 
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him to the aocostomed places and pasture of the mares : so 
Hector swiftly moved lus feet and knees, encouraging the 
horsemen, after he had heard the voice of the god. But they 
— as dogs and rustic men rush against either a homed stag 
or wild goat ; which however a lofly rock and sliady forest 
protect, nor is it destined for them to catch it ; but nt their 
clamour^ a bushy-bearded lion appears in the way, and turns 
them all back) idthough ardently puimiing ; thus the Greeks 
hitlierto indeed ever kept following in troops, stiiking with 
their swords and double-edged spears. But when they be* 
held Hector entering the ranks of heroes, they were troubled, 
and the courage of all fell at their feet. 

Then Thoas, the son of Andi-semon, addressed them, by far 
the bravest of the ^tolians, skilled in the use of the javelin, 
and brave in the standing £ght; few also of the Greeks ex- 
celled him in the council when the youths contended in 
eloquence. Who wisely counselling, harangued them, and 
said : 

''O gods, surely I behold with mine eyes this mighty 
miracle, since Hector has thus risen again, having escaped 
death. Certainly the mind of each was in great hopes tliat 
he had died by the hands of Telamonian Ajax. But some 
one of the gods has again liberated and preserved Hector, 
who hath ^ready rehuced the knees of many Greeks; as I 
think is about [to occur] now also, for not without far- 
sounding Jove does he staxid in the van, thus earnest. But 
come, let us all obey as I sliall desire. Let us order the 
multitude to retreat towards the ships. But let us, as many 
as boast ourselves to be the best in the army, take a stand, if 
indeed, opposing, we may at the outset interrupt liim, 
upraising our spears ; and I think that he, although itiging, 
will dread in mind to outer the band of the Greekji." 

Thus he spoke; but all heard 1dm attentively, and obeyed 
Those aroimd the Ajaccs and kuig Idumencus, Teuoer, Me- 
riones, and Meges, eqwd to Mars, calling the chiefs together, 
marshalled their lines against Itector and the Ti-ojans ; 
whilst the multitude in the rear retreated to the bin\m of the 
Greeks. But the Trojans in close ai*ray pi-esseil forwai'd ; 
and Hector, taking long strides, led the way ; but befoi-e liim 

* 'Tir6 iaxnif attracted bj their ilioating. 
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walked Phoebus Apollo, clad as to his shoulders with a cloud, ^ 
and he held the mighty, dreadful, fringed,' dazzling aegis, 
which»the artist Vulcan had given to Jove, to be borne along 
for the routing of men. Holding this in his hands, he led 
on the people. But the Greeks remained in close array, and 
a shrill shout arose on both sides. [Many] arrows bounded 
finom the strings, and many spears from gallant hands : some 
were fixed in the bodies of warlike youths, but many half- 
way, before they had touched the fair body, stuck in the 
earth, longing to satiate themselves with fiesh. As long as 
Phoebus Apollo held the aegis tmmoved in his hands, so long 
did the weapons reach both sides, and the people fell. But 
when, looking full in the faces of the swift-horsed Greeks, he 
shook it, and ho himself besides shouted very loudly, then he 
checked the courage in their breasts, and they became forget- 
ful of impetuous valour. But they — as when two wild beasts, 
in the depth of the dark night,' disturb a drove of oxen or a 
great fiock of sheep, coming suddenly upon them, the keeper 
not being present— so the enfeebled Greeks were routed ; 
for amongst them Apollo sent terror, and gave glory to the 
Trojans and to Hector. Then indeed man slew man, when 
the battle gave way. Hector slew Stichius and Arcesilaus ; 
the one the leader of the brazen-mailed Boeotians ; but the 
other the faithful com])anion of magnanimous Menestheus. 
But ^i^ncas slow Modon and losus : Medou indeed was the 
illegitimate son of godlike Oileus, and brother of Ajax ; and 
he dwelt in Phylace, away from his father-land, having slain a 
man, the brother of his stepmother Eriopis, whom OHeus 
had betrothed. lasus, however, was appointed leader of the 
Athcnian.<i, and was called the sou of Spholus, the son of Bu- 
colus. But Polydamas slew Mccistis, and Polites Echius, in 
the vnii, and noble Agcnor slew EJoniua Paris also wounded 
DeiochoiiR in the extremity of the shoulder from behind, 
whilst lie was fiyiog amongst the foremost combatants ; and 
drove the brass quite through. 

Whilst tho.y were spoiling these of their armour, the Greeks 
in the meantime falling into the dug trench and stakes, fled 

* " Nube candentps huraeros amictas,Aiigor Apollo." — Hor. Od. 2, 31. 

* Cf. ii. 448. Litertlljr, " ihaggy, ragged, with fringes around." 

* Cf. Battm. LexU. p. 89, whoie translation of vvicroc dfiokyif I haTe 
followed. 
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here and there ; and ftx)m necessity entered >vit1iin the ram- 
part. But Hector, shouting aloud, exhorted the Trojans to 
rush upon the ships, and to lot go the bloody spoils : '^ And 
whatever person I ^ shall perceive apart from the shifts any- 
where, there will I cause his death ; nor indeed bluiU lib 
male and female i^latives make liim when dead partaker of a 
funeral pile, but dogs ^hall tear him before om* city.** 

. So sa3dng, with the lash upon the shoulder he drove on 
his horses against the ranks, cheering on the Trojami ; but 
they all shouting along with him, dii'ected their cor-iU-awing 
steeds with a mighty clamom*. But PhiL'bus Apollo in fix)nt 
of them, easily overthrowing the banks of the deep ditch 
vnih his feet, cast [them] into the middle ; and bridged a 
causeway long and wide, as far as the cast of a spear reaches, 
when a man, making txial of liis streugtli, liurlsit. In that 
way they ix>ured ouwai-d by troops, and A|)olIo [went] before 
them, holding the highly-prized eegis. But he overthrew 
the wall of the Qreeks veiy easily, as when any boy does the 
sand from the shore ; who, when amusing liimself in child- 
ishness he has made pLvjrthings, again destroys them with his 
feet and hands. Thus, O archer Phoebus, didst thou destroy 
the great labour and toil of the Greeks, and didst excite flight 
amongst themselves. In this manner indeed, remaining, they 
were penned up at the ships ; animating each other, and 
liaising up their hands to all the gods, they each loudly 
o£rei*ed vows. But the guardian of the Greeks, Gerenian 
Nestor, most particularly prayed, stretching forth lus hands 
to the starry heaven ; " O fiither Jove, if ever any one in 
fruitful Argos, to thee burning the fat thighs of either oxen 
or sheep, supplicated that he might return, and thou didst 
promise and assent ; be mindful of these things, O Olympian, 
and avert the cruel day ; nor thus permit the Greeks to be 
subdued by the Trojans,** 

Thus he spoke, praying : but provident Jove loudly thun- 
dered, lieanng the 2)rayers of the Neleum old man. But the 
Trojans, when they understood the will of legis-beoring Jove, 
inished the more against the Greeks, and were mindful of 

* Observe this sadden and animated change of person, which has been 
noticed by Louginus, izvii. and Dionys. Ilulic. de Hum. Poes. § 8. This 
irregularity is very common in the Greek Tcstaiucut. Ct*. Luke v. 14 ; 
Acts i. 4; xvii. 3; xiiii. 22; zzv. 8; with the notes of Kuinoeiaiid PricKUS. 
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battle. And as a mighty wave of the wide-flowinff oceah 
dashes over tho sides of a ship, when the force of tne wind 
impels it (for that most of all increases waves) ; so the Tro- 
jans with a mighty shout mounted over the walL And 
having diivcn in their horses, they fought at the stems, 
liand to hand with two-edged spears^ i£e one party from 
their chariots, but the other on high from their black ships, 
having ascended them with long poles which lay in their 
vessel^ for fighting by sea, well glued, and dad on the tip 
with brass. 

But Patroclus, as long indeed as the Greeks and Trojans 
fought round the wall, without the swift ships, so long he 
Bat in the tent of valour-loving Eurypylus, and delighted him 
with his discourse ; and to the severe wound he applied 
medicine*^ assungcrs of dark pains. But when he peroeived 
iliat the Trojans had burst within the walls, and' moreover 
that a clamour and flight of the Greeks had arisen, then 
indeed ho groaned, and smote both his thighs with his down- 
ward-bent hands ; and lamenting spoke : 

" O Eurypylus, I cannot any longer remain here with thee, 
nlthough needing much, for now has a mighty contest arisen. 
Vtut ]r>fc thy attendant entertain thee, and I will hasten to 
Achilles, tliat I may encourage him to fight. And who 
knows wlictlicr, with God^s asaistance, peranading, I may 
move Ills soul ? for tho admonition of a companion is eifec- 
tuaL'* But liim his feet then bore away thus speaking. 
Meanwhile the Greeks firmly withstood the Trojans rushing 
on, nor wero they able to repel them from the ships, although 
being fewer ; nor could the Trojans, bi'eaking through the 
phalanxes of tho Greeks, be mingled with the tents or ships. 
But 08 a plumb-line in the hands of a skilful shipwright 
(who knows well the whole art by the precepts of Minerva) 
correctly adjusts the naval plank, so was the battle and war 
equally extended. Some indeed supported the conflict roimd 
one Bliip, and others round another, but Hector advanced 
against glorious Ajax. Thus these two undertook the task 
round one ship, nor were they able, the one to drive the 
other away and bum the ship with fire, nor the other to 
repulse him, ^ince a divinity had brought him near. Then 
illustrious Ajax smote upon the breast with his spear 
Caletor, son of Clytius, bearing fire against the ship ; and 
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feJling, he resounded, and the torch fell fi*om his hand. But 
when Hector perceived with his eyes his cousin fallen in the 
dust before the black ship, he cheei'ed on the Trojans and 
Lycians, loudly exclaiming : 

" Ye Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Dardanians, 
do not now retire from the fight in this nan*ow pass. But 
preserve the son of Clytius, lest the Greeks despoil him of 
his armour, having fallen in the contest at the sliips.** Tims 
having spoken, ho took aim with his shining spear at Ajax, 
whom he missed; but [he smote] Lycophron, the son of 
Mastor, the servant of Ajax, a Cytheroan, who dwelt with 
him, since . he had killed a man amongst the celebmted 
Cythereans. He struck him on the head over the ear, with 
the shai'p brass, whibt he was standing near Ajax : but lie 
fell supine to the ground from the stem of the ship in the 
dust, and his limbs were relaxed. Then Ajax shuddered, 
and accosted his brother : *' Dear Teucer, now is our faithfiil 
companion, the son of Mastor, whom being domesticated in 
Cythera, we honoured equally with our beloved ^mrcnts in 
our ^mlaces ; but him miigiianinioiis Iloctor has slaiu. Wlioix* 
now are thy death-bearing arix>ws and bow, wliich Phcebus 
Apollo gave thee 1" 

Thus he spoke; but he understood; and running, he stood 
near him, holding in his hand his bent bow, and arrow- 
healing quiver ; and veiy quickly he shot his arrows amongst 
the Trojans. He struck Clitus, the illustrious son of Pisenor, 
the companion of Polydamas, the renewed son of Panthous, 
holding the reins in his hands. He indeed was employed in 
[guiding] the horses; for he directed them thei'e, where the 
most numerous phalanxes were thrown in confusion, grati- 
fying Hector and the Trojans. But soon came evil upon 
liim, which no one averted ftt)m him, although eager ; for the 
bitter shaft fell upon his neck from behind, and he fell fix>ni 
the chariot, whilst his horses started back, rattling the empty 
car. But king Polydamas very quickly i)erceived it, and 
first came to meet liis horses. Them he intrusted to Asty- 
nous, son of Protiaon, and exhoi*tcd him much to keep the 
hoi'ses neai* him within sight ; but he Idmsclf returning was 
mingled with the foremost combatants. Teucor, however, 
drew another arrow against brazen-armed Hector, and would 
have made him cease l^-om battle, at the ships of the Qix^eks, 
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if striking bim while bravely fighting, he had taken away 
his life. But it did not escape the pmdent mind of Jove, 
who protected Hector, and deprived Teuoer, the son of 
Telamon, of glory; and who (Jove) broke the well-twisted 
string, in his blameless bow, as he was drawing against 
[Hector] ; bat the brass-laden arrow was turned off in another 
direction, and the bow fell from his hand. Then Teuoer 
shuddered, and addressed his brother : 

" Te gods ! a deity, without doubt, cuts short the plans 
of our battle, who has shaken the bow £rom my hand, and 
has snapi>ed asunder the newly-twisted string which I tied 
to it this morning, that it might sustain the shafts frequently 
bounding from it." 

But him the mighty Telamonian Ajax then answered: 
" O my friend, permit then thy bow and numerous ant>WB 
to lie aside, since a god has confounded them, envying the 
Greeks ; but, taking a long 8i)ear in thy hands, and a shield 
upon thy shoulder, fight against the Trojans, and encourage 
the other forces. Nor let them take the well-benched ships 
without labour at least, although having subdued us^ but let 
lis be mindful of the fight.** 

Thus ho spoke ; and he placed liis bow within the tents. 
Then around his shoulders he hung a foiur-fold shield, and 
upon liis brave head fixed a well-made helmet, crested with 
horse-hair, and the plume nodded dreadfully from above. 
And he grasped a stout spear, tipped with sharp brass, and 
hastened to advance, and running very quickly, stood beside 
Ajax. But when Hector perceived the ai-rows of Teucer 
frustrated, he encoiuraged the Trojans and Lycians, calling 
aloud : 

" Ye Trojans, Lycians, and close-fighting Dardanians, bo 
men, my friends, and be mindful of im|ietuous valour at the 
hollow ships; for I have beheld with my eyes the arrows of 
their chief warrior rendered vain by Jove. Easily recog- 
nizable amongst men is the power of Jove, as well among 
those into whose hands he has delivered superior glory, as 
those whom he deteriorates, and docs not wish to defend. 
As now he diminishes the might of the Greeks, and aids us. 
But figlit in close aiTay at tlio ships, and whichever of you, 
wounded or stricken, shall draw on his death and iate, let 
him die : it Is not inglorious to him to die fighting for his 
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country; but his wife shall be safe, and his children left 
behind him, his house and patrimony unimpaired, if indeed 
the Greeks depart with their sliips to their dear fiither-laud.** 

So saying, he kindled the strength and spuit of each : and 
Ajax again, on the other side, animated his companions: 

'' Shame, oh Argives i now is the moment fur us either to 
perish,, or to bo preserved and to repel destruction from the 
ships. Do ye expect that if crest-tossing Hector capture the 
ships, ye will reach on foot each his native land ? Do ye 
not hear Hector, who now rages to fii'e the ships, inciting all 
his people ) Nor indeed does he invite them to come to a 
dance, but to battle. But for us there is no opinion or 
design better than this, to join in close fight our hands and 
strength. Better, either to perish at once, or live, rather 
than thus uselessly to be wasted away^ for a length of timo 
in dire contention at the ships, by inferior mcu." 

So saying; he aroused the strength and courage of each. 
Then Hector indeed slew Schedius, son of Perimedes, prinoo 
of the Phoceans; and Ajax slew Laodamos, leader of the 
in£Eintry, the illustiious son of Antcnor. Polydamas slew 
Oyllenian Otus, the companion of the son of Phyleus, chief 
of the magnanimous Epeans. Meges rushed upon him, per- 
ceiving it, but Polydamas stooped obliquely, and he missed 
liim ; for Apollo did not suffer the son of Panthous to be 
subdued among the foremost wariioi*s. But ho wounded 
Crodsmus in the middle of the breast with his sjiear, but 
falling, he resounded; and he stiipped the arms from his 
shoulders. In the meantime Dolops, the descendant of 
Lampus, well skilled in the spear, leai^ied upon him (he 
whom Lampus, son of Laomedon, the best of men, begJEit, 
skilled in impetuous fight), who then attacking him in close 
fight, struck the middle of Meges^s shield with his spear : but 
the thick corslet defended him, which he wore, compact in 
its cavities. Tliis Phyleus formerly brought from Ephyre, 
fi*om the river Sellels : for his host, Euphetes, king of men^ 
liad given it to him, to bear into the battle as a defence 
against the enemy; and which then warded off destruction 
from the body of his son. But Meges ^vith his sbai*p spear 

* Tlie verb arptvyioBaiy which may be compared with <i9roXiCa(ciy in 
Od. xU. 351, \% interpreted by Apolionius KarairoviioOai, Cf. llesych. 
t. i. p. 1C03, t. ii. p. 1278. . 
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smote the base of the highest cone of his brasen hone-haired 
helmet, and struck off his horse-haired crest; and the whole 
fell on the ground in the dust, lately shining with purple. 
Whilst the one (Meges) standing firm^ fought with the other 
(Dolops), and still expected Tictory; meanwhile, warlike 
^Tenclaus came as an assistant to him (Meges), and stood at 
his side with his spear, escaping notice^ and wounded him 
from behind in the shoulder; but the spear, driven with 
violence, passed through his breast, proceeding fiurther; and 
he fell on his face. Both then rushed on, about to tear the 
brazen armour from his shoulders; but Hector strenuouslj 
exhorted all his relations, and rebuked the gallant Melanippus 
1\rstj the son of Hicetaon. He till then had fed his curved- 
footed oxen at Percote, the enemy being yet at a distance; 
but when the equally-plied barks of the Greeks had arrived, 
he came back to Troy, and was distinguished amongst the 
Trojans; and he dwelt near Priam, and he honoured him 
equally with his sons. But Hector rebuked him; and spoke 
and addressed him : 

"Shall we bo thus remiss, O Melanippus? Is not thy 
heart moved, thy kinsman being slain ? Dost thou not per- 
ceive how busy they are about the arms of Dolops? But fol- 
low; for it is no longer justifiable to fight at a distance with 
the Qreekfl, l)efore that cither wo slay them, or tliat they 
i^ar lofty llinm from its summit, and slay its dtizons.** Sq 
saying, he led on, and the godlike hero followed with him. 
But mighty Telamonian Ajax aroused the Greeks. 

"O my friends, be men, and set honour* in your hearts, 
and have reverence for each other during the vehement con- 
flicts. For more of those men who reverence [each other] 
are saved than slain; but of the fugitives, neither glory arises, 
nor any defence." 

Thus he spoke, but they too were eager to repel [the 
enemy]. And they fixed his advice in their mind, and en- 
closetl the ships with a brazen fence ; but Jove urged on the 
Trojans. And Menelaus, brave in the din of battle, incited 
Antiloclnia : 

" O Antilochus, no other of tho Greeks is younger than 
thou, nor swifter of foot, nor strong, as thou [art], to fight. 

* Cf. T. 530, xlii. 121, with the notei. 
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Would ^ that, attacking some hero of the Trojans, thou couldst 
wound him." 

So saying, he on his part withdrew again, and he aroused 
him. But he (Antiloclius) leaped forth from aniongHt the 
foremost warrioi's^ and took aim with liis sliining 8])ear, 
gazing around him ; but the Trojans retired, the hero hurling. 
But he did not cast his weapon in vain, for lie stinick mag- 
nanimous Melanippus^ the son of Hicetaon, in tho bix)ast, 
near the pap, advancing to the battle. And falling, he made 
a crash, and his arms rang upon him. But Antilochus 
sprang upon 1dm, as a dog that rushes on a wounded fawn, 
which the huntsman aiming at^ lias wounded, leaping from 
its lair, and relaxed its limbs mider it. Thus, O [Mulauippus, 
did warlike Antilochus spring on thee, about to des|)oil thee 
of ihj armour : but he did not esca])o noble Hector, who 
came against him, running thix>ugh the battle. But Anti- 
lochus did not await him, though being an expert waiiior, 
but he fled, like unto a wild beast that has done some mis- 
chief, which, haying slain a dog or herdsman in charge of 
oxen, flies, before a crowd of men is aasonibled : so fled the 
son of Nestor; but the Trojans and Hector, with great cla- 
mour, poured forth their deadly weapons. Yet when he 
reached the band of his own companions, being tmiied ix>und, 
he stood. But the Trojans, like raw-devoming lions, nished 
upon tho ships, and were fulfilling tho couuimiid» of Jovo ; 
who ever kept excituig their groat strength, and enci*vated 
the courage of the Greeks, and took away their glory ; but 
encouraged those. For his mind wislied to bestow gloiy on 
Hector, the son of Priam, that he might cast the dreadfully- 
burning, indefatigable fire upon the crooked barks; and ac- 
complish all the unseasonable prayer of Thetia 

For this did provident Jove await, till he shoulil behold 
with his eyes the flame of a burning vessel ; for froiu that 
time he was about to make a retreat of the Trojans from the 
ships, and to afibrd gloiy to the Greeks. Deaigniiig these 
thmgs, he aroused Hector, the son of Priam, against the hol- 
low 8hi])8, although himself very eager. But lie iiiged, as 
when Mars [rages], brandishing his spear, or [when] a de- 
structive tire rages in tho mountains, in the thickets of a dce[> 

' E/ is put for f tOe. 
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woo<l. And fcMun arose about hifi mouth, and his eyes flashed 
from beneath his grim eyebrows ; and the helm was shaken 
awfully upon the temples of Hector, flghting ; for Jove him- 
self from the lether was an assistant to him, and honoured 
ivnd glorified liim alone amongst many men ; because he was des- 
tined to be short-liyed : for Pallas Minerva already impelled 
him towards the fatal day, by the might of the son of Peleus. 
And he wished to break the ranks of heroes, trying them, 
wheresoever he beheld the greatest crowd and the best arms. 
But not thus was he able to break through them, although 
very eager ; for they, compact in squares, sustained his at- 
tack, as a lofty, huge cliff, being near the hoaiy deep, which 
abides the impetuous inroads of the shrill winds, and the 
swollen billows wliich are dashed against it. Thus the Qreeks 
firmly awaited the Trojans, nor fled. But he, gleaming with, 
fire on all sides, rushed upon the crowd ; and fell upon them, 
as when an impetuous wave, wind-nurtured fix>m the clouds, 
dashes against a swift ship, and it [the ship] is wholly enve- 
loped with the spray, and a dreadful blast of wind roars 
witliin the sail : but the sailors tremble in mind, fearing, be- 
("ause they are borne but a little way from death : thus was 
the mind of the Qreeks divided in their breasts. He, how- 
ever, like a destructive lion coming upon oxen which feed 
in myriads in the moist ground of a spacious marsh, and 
amongst them a keeper not very skilful in fighting with a 
wild beast for the slaughter of a crooked-homed ox p he in- 
fleed always accompanies the foremost or the hindmost cattle, 
whilst [the lion] springing into the midst, devours an ox, 
And all the rest fly in terror; thus then were the Greeks 
wondrously put to flight by Hector and father Jove, all — ^but 
[Hector] slew only Myoemean Periphetes, the dear son of 
Ooprciis, who went with a messenger of king Eurysthous to 
mighty Hercules. From this far inferior father sprung a son 
superior in all kinds of accomplishments, as well in the race 
as in the combat, and who in prudence was among the first 
of the Myccnfrans, who at that time gave into the hands of 
Hector stipoi-ior p;l<)iy. For, turning backwards, he trod \\\yon 
the rim of his shield which he bore, a fence against javelins, 

* /. e. abont its carcase. The Scholiast also gives another interpretation, 
viz. '* to prevent his killing an ox ;" bnt Kennedy, with reason, prefera 
the former one. 
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which reached to his feet ; by this incommoded^ he fell upon 
his back, and the helmet teniblj sounded round the temples 
of him f^en. But Hector quickly perceived, and running, 
stood near him, and fixed his spear in his breast, and slew 
him near his beloved companions, nor indeed were thoy able, 
although grieved for their comrade, to avail him, for they 
themselves greatly feared noble Hector. But they retreated 
within the hne of their ships,^ and the extreme ships enclosed 
them, which were first drawn up : and the others wera 
poured in. The Argives, therefore, from necessity, retreated 
itom the foremost vessels, and remained there at their tents 
in close array, and were not dispersed through the camp, foi* 
shame and fear restrained them, and they unceosiujvly exliorted 
one another with shouting. More particulaily did Gerenian 
. Nestor, the guardian of the Greeks, adjure them by theii* 
parents^ earnestly supplicating each man : 

^ O my Mend% be men, and place a sense of reverence^ of 
other men in your minds. Call to memory, each of you, 
your children, wives, property, and parents, as well he to 
whom they survive as he to whom they ai*e dead ; for by 
those not present I here supplicate you to stand bravely, nor 
be yo turned to flight.** So saying, ho aroused the might and 
spirit of each. But for them Minerva removed the heaven- 
sent cloud of darkness from their eyes ; and abundant light 
arose to them on both sides, both towards the ships and 
towards the equally destructive battle. Then they observed 
Hector, brave in the din of battle, and his companions, as well 
whatever of them stood behind and did not fight as those who 
fought the battle at the swift ships. Nor was it longer 
pleasing to the mind of groat-heai*tod Ajax to stand there 
where tiie other sons of the Greeks stood together ; but ho 
went about upon the decks of the vessels, taking long strides, 
and wielding in his hands a great sea-fighting pule, studded 
with iron nails, twenty-two cubits long. And as when a man 
well skilled in vaulting upon steeds, who, after he has selected 
four horses out of a greater number, driving them fi*oiii the 

* '' I%ey now htid thdr th^ in view, which were arranged in a two- 
fold line, from the outermost whereof the Greeks were driven in upon their 
tentt, disposed in the intermediate position between the lines of the 
vessels. ' ' — Kennedy. 

» Cf. T. 530. 
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plain, urges thorn towards a mighty city, along the public 
way ; and him many men and women behold with admins 
tion ; but he, always leaping up firmly and safely, changes 
alternately fh)m one to the other,* whilst they are flying 
along: so went Ajox along many decks of swift ships, 
shouting loudly, and his voice reached to the sky ; and, 
always terribly shouting, ho ordered the Greeks to defend 
their ships and tents. Nor, indeed, did Hector Temain 
among the crowd of well-corsleted Trojans ; but as the tawny 
eagle pounces upon a flock of winged birds, feeding on a 
river's bank, either geese or cranes, or long-necked swans^ so 
did Hector direct his course towards an azure-prowed vessel, 
rushing against it ; but Jove, with a very mighty hand, 
impelled him from behind, and animated his forces along with 
him. Again was a sliarp contest waged at the ships. You 
woidd have said that unwearied and indefiktigable they met 
each other in battle, so furiously they fought. And to them 
fighting this was the opinion : the Greeks, indeed, thought 
that they could not escape from destruction, but must perish. 
But the soul of each within his breast, to the Trojans^ hmped 
to bum the ships, and slny the Grecian heroes. They 
thinking those things, opposed one another. 

But Hector seized the stem of a sea-traversing bark, 
beautiful, swifl, which had carried Protesilaus^ to Troy, but 
did not bear him back again to his father-land. Bound his 
ship the Greeks and Trojans were now slaying one another 
in close combat ; nor did they indee<l at a distance await the 
attacks of arrows and of javelins, but standing near, having one 
mind, they fought with sharp battle-axes and hatchets, with 
largo swords and two-edged spears. And many fidr swords, 
black-liiltcd, with massive handles, fell to the ground, some 
indeed from the hands, and others frt)m the shoulders of the 
contending heroes ; and the dark earth streamed with gore. 
But Hector, after he had seized [the vessel] by the stem, did 

* As the ** dcflultores'' (Liv. xxiii. 29). Hence ** desoltor amoris," in 
Orid, Amor. i. 3. 15, to denote an inconstant lorer ; ** defoltoria idtntiA," 
Apuletns, Met. i. prief., speaking of his own varied fable. 

' The reader will do well to read the beantifnl sketch of this hero's deifi- 
cation after death in Phtlostratns's preface to the Heroica. He was the 
first of the Greeks who fell, being slain by Hector as he leaped from the 
Tcssel (llygin. Fab. ciii. ; Auson. Epigr. zz.). He wsi buried on the 
Chersonese, near the city Plagusa. llygin. P. A. ii. 40. ; 
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not let go, holding the furthest^ edge with hifl hands, and he 
cheered on the Trojans : 

" Bring £1*0, and at the same time do yourselves together 
excite the battle. Now hath Jove vouchsafed us a day worth 
all,^ to take the ships, which, coming hither agaiust the will 
of the gods, brought many evils upon us through the oowaixlico 
of our elders, who kept me back when desirous myself to 
fight at the stems of the ships, and restrained the )>oople. 
But if, indeed, far-sounding Jove then injured*'' om* minds, ho 
now impels and ordei*s us.** Thus he spoke, but they i-uslied 
the more against the Greeks. Even Ajax no longer sustained 
them, for he was overwhelmed with dai-ts ; but, thijiking he 
should fall, retired back a short sjuice to the seven-feet bench, 
and deserted the deck of his equal sliip. There he stood 
watching; and with his spear continually repulsed the Tnijans 
from the shilis, whoever might bring the indcfutigiiblo Are ; 
and always diouting dreadfully, he animated the Greeks : 

'^ O my friends, Grecian heroes, servants of Mars, be men, 
my friends, and be mindful of impetuous strength. Whether 
do we think that we have any assistants in the ixsar, or any- 
stronger rampart which may avert desti-uction froui the men) 
Indeed there is not any other city near, fortified with towers, 
where we may be defended, having a reinforcing army ; but 
bordering on the sea, we sit in the plain of the well-aiiued 
Trojans, far away from our native land ; therefoit) safety is 
in our exertions, not in remission of battle." 

He said, and fuiious, charged with his sharp spear whoever 
of the Tix>jans was borne towards the hollow shi^is with 
burning fire, for the sake of Hector who incited them ; — hjui 
Ajax wounded, receiving him with his long speai*; and he 
slew twelve in close fight before the ships. 

* The Oxford transktor renden AfXaorov ** the Ufferel/' 

* This is, I think, much more spirited than the Scholiast's vdvruv 
ir6viitv ho^^owoVf or wdvruy r&v ToXfLtiOivTutv, Supply, therefore, 
fffidrutv. 

' /. e, befooled our senses, taking away oar proper spirit. So Theoguis 
has vocu 3itKafAfUvo^ MXov, 
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BOOK THE SIXTEENTH. 



AROUMBNT. 

Fatroclus at If nsth obtains permission from Achilles, and enters the fight, 
on condition that he shonid retom after liberating the Greeks from their 
immediate peril. He comes opportunely to the assistance of Ajax, roats 
the Trojans, and kills Sarpedon, whose bodT, but without the armour, 
is rescued by Hector and Glaucus. Forgetful of his promise to Achilles, 
Fatroclus pursues the Trojans to their Tery walls. He is driven back 
by Apollo, but sinys the charioteer of Hector, Cebriones. He is sud- 
denly afflicted with stupor by Apollo, and dies by the hand of Hector, 
whose death he foretells. Hector pursues Automedon with the chariot 
of Achilles towards the ships. 

Tbvb, then, tlicy were fighting for the well-benched ship. 
But Fatroclus Rtood beside Adiilles, the shepherd of the 
people, shedding worm^ tears ; as a black-water fountain, 
which pours its sable tide down from a lofly rock. But 
swifb-footed noble Achilles, seeing, pitied him, and addressing 
]iim, Rpoko winged wonls : 

" Why wccjKJMt thou, O l^atroclus, as an infant girl, who, 
running along with her mother, importunes to be taken up, 
catching her by the robe, and detains her hastening ; and 
weeping, looks at her [mother] till she is taken up ?— like 
unto her, O Fatroclus, dost thou shed the tender tear. Dost 
thou bear any tidings to the Mynnidons, or to me myself? 
Or host thou alone heard any news fi-om Fhthia f They say 
that, indeed, Mcnoctius, the son of Actor, stiU lives, and that 
Feleus, the son of .^^Sacus, lives amongst the Myrmidons : 
for deeply sliould we lament for either of them dying. Or 
ilost thou mouni for the Greeks, because they thus perish at 
their hollow ships, on account of their injustice f S]x»dc out, 
nor conceal it in thy mind, that we both may know." 

' Longus, \f. 7 : ^aKpva tip Iwi rovroic dip/toripa, which MoUus, re- 
ferring to Homer, thus explains: " Lacryms, quse ex magno impetu, 
et animi atfectu quasi calido, neutiquam fimulata prosilielMiit.*' 

U 
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But deeply sighing, O knight Patrochis, him thou didst 
address : " O Achilles, son of Peleus, by ^r the biuvost of 
the Greeks, be not indignant ; since a grief so heavy does 
oppress the Greeks : for now all they, as many as were 
formerly most valiant, lie in the ships, wounded or stricken. 
Bravo l)iomede, indeed, the son of Tydeus, is wounded, and 
spear-renowned Ulysses is stricken, as also Agamemnon ; 
and Eurypylus is also wounded in the thigh with an an*ow. 
About these, indeed, physicians skilled in many remedies 
are employed healing their wounds : but thou, O Achilles, 
art inexorable. Never may such anger seize mo at least, as 
thee, O cruelly brave, dost preserve. What other after-born 
man will be defended by thee, if thou will not avert un- 
worthy ruin from the Greeks ? merciless one ! Certainly the 
knight Peleus was not thy fiither, nor Thetis thy mother ; 
but the grey^ Ocean produced thee, and the lofty rocks ; for 
thy mind is crueL But if thou wouldst avoid any oracle in 
thy mind, and thy venerable mother lias told any to thee 
from Jove, at least send me quickly, and at the same time 
give me the rest of the army of the Myrmidons, if jK^rchanco 
I may become any aid to the Greeks. Grant me also to bo 
armed on my shoulders with thy armour, if perchance the 
Trojans, likening mb to thee, may cease from battle, and the 
warlike sons of the Greeks^ now fatigued, breathe again ; 
and there bo a short respite from war.^ But wo [who are] 
fresh, can easily repulse men worn out with baitlo from our 
ships and tents towards the city/ 

Thus he spoke, supplicating, very rash ; for, assuredly, he 
was about to supplicate for himself evil death and fate. 
Whom, deeply sighing, swift-footed Achilles addressed : 

" Alas ! most noble Patroclus, wlmt host thou said ) I 
neither regard any oracle which I have heai'd, nor lias my 
venerable mother told an3rthing to me from Jove. But tills 
bitter grief comes upon my heart and soul, when a man who 
dzcelfl in power, wishes to deprive his equaP of his portion, 
and to take back his reward because he excels in power. 

' AUoding to the colour of the ocean when ruffled by a storm. With 
the following passage compare Theocrit. iii. 15, sqq. ; Eurip. Bacch. 971, 
iqq.; Virg. JEn. iv. 365, sqq. ; Eel. viii. 43, tqq., with Macrub. Sat. t. 11. 

* Cf. xi. 800, with the note. . 

' /. f . in dignity. 
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This to me is a bitter grief, since I have suffered sorrows 
in my mind. The maid whom the sons of the Greeks se- 
lected as a reward for mo, and [whom] I won by my spear, 
having sacked a wcll-fortificd city, her has king Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus, taken back out of my hands, as from some 
dishonoured alien. But we shall allow these things to be 
among the things that were ;^ nor is it right, indeed, to be 
continually enraged in one's mind. Certainly I affinned 
that I would not put a stop to my wrath, before that 
clamour and war should reach my ships. But do thou put on 
thy shoulders my famous armour, and lead on the war-loTing 
Myrmidons to battle ; since now a black cloud of Trojans 
hath strongly surrounded the ships, and the Greeks are 
hemmed in by the shore of the sea, possessing now but a 
small portion of land. And the whole city of the Trojans 
has rushed on, confident, because they behold not the front 
of my helmet gleaming near. Certiunly, quickly flying, 
would they have filled the trenches with their bodies, if 
king Agamemnon had known mildness to me : but now 
they are fighting around the army. For the spear does 
not rage in the hands of Diomede, the son of lydeus^ to 
avert destruction frt>m the Greeks : nor do I at all hear the 
voice of Agamemnon shouting from his odious head ; but 
[the voice] of man-slaughtering Hector, animating the Tro- 
jans, resounds : whilst they with a shout possess the whole 
plain, conquering the Greeks in battle. Yet even thus, 
Fatrodus, do thou fall on them bravely, warding off de- 
struction from the ships; nor let them consume the vessels 
with blazing fire, and cut off thy own return. But obey, as 
I shall lay the sum of my advice in thy mind, in order that 
thou mnycst obtain for me great honour and glory from all 
the Greeks ; and they may send back to mo the beautiful 
maid, and aflfonl [me] besides rich presents. Having repulsed 
the enemy from the ships, return back : and i^ indeed, the 
loud-thundering husband of Juno permit thee to obtain 
glory, do not be desirous of fighting with the warlike 
Trojans apart from me ; for thou wouldst render me more 
dishonoured ; nor, exulting in the battle and havoc, lead on 
as fiir as Ilium, slaughtenng the Trojans, lest some of tho 

' /. f . " Let bygonef be bygones."— Dnblin Ed. 

U2 
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immortal gods come down from Olympus [against tlioo] ; for 
fiur-darting Apollo greatly loves them. But retui*u allcr 
thou hast given safety to the ships, and allow the others 
to contend through the plain. For would that, O ikthor 
Jove, Minerva, and Apollo, not one of the Trojans, as many 
as there are, may escape death, nor any of the Greeks : 
whilst to US two it [may be granted] to avoid destiniction, 
that wo alono might overthrow the sacred bulwarks of 
Troy." 

Thus they indeed discussed these matters with each other. 
But Ajax no longer remained fiiiii,^ for he was pressed liard 
with weapons ; because the counsel of Jove overpowcix^d him, 
and the fierce Trojans hurling. And a dreadful clang did 
his glittering helmet i*ound his temples emit, being struck, 
and he was constantly smitten upon the well-made studs of 
his casque. He was fatigued in the left shoulder, by always 
firmly holding his moveable shield ; nor could they, pressinj^ 
him all around with their wea|x)ns, drive him [from liis j>laooJ. 
Unceasingly afflicted was he with sevei*e panting, and every- 
where from his limbs iK>urcd copious iiei-spinition, nor was 
he able to respire ; for everywhere evil was hea|)ed upon evil. 

Declare now to me, ye Muses, |)ossessing Olympic habita- 
tions, how first the fire fell u]>on the ships of the Greeks i 

Hector, standing neai', struck the ashen spear of Ajax 
with his great swoixl, at the socket of the blade behind, and 
cut it qidte off; Telamonian Ajax indeed vainly brandislied 
the mutilated spear in his hand ; but the brazen blade rang, 
falling upon the earth at a distance from him. Then Ajax 
knew in his blameless soul, and shuddered at the deeds of the 
gods ; because the lofty thundering Jove cut off liis plans of 
war, and willed the victory to the Trojans, Wherefore ho 
retired out of the reach of the weapons, and they hurletl the 
indefatigable fire at the swift shi|>s, the inextinguisliable flame 

' Compare the iplendid description in Ennias apud Macrob. Sat. vi. 3 :— 
Undique conveniunt, vel imbcr, tela Tribuno. 
Contiguftt parmam, tiiinit hautilibus umbo, 
vEratw sonitant galete : sed ncc potu c|uih(|uaia 
Undique nitendu corpus disccrpcre ferro. 
Seinper abuudanteis hastas frani^itque, quatitque, 
Totuin sudor babet corpus, niuituuique luborat : 
Nee respirandi fit copia prttpetc ferro." 
Cf. Virg. JRn, ix. 80C, sqq. ; Stat. Tbcb. ii. 6C8, sqq. 
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of which was immediately difiused aronnd. Thus indeed the 
flame surrounded the stem ; but Achilles^ smiting his thighs^ 
addressed Patroclus : 

" Haste, O most noble steed-directing Patroclus (I per- 
oeive, indeed, the fury of the hostile fire at the ships), lest 
they now take the vessels^ and there be not an opportunity 
of flying; put on thy armour very quickly, and I shall 
assemble the forces.*' 

Thus he spoke ; but Patroclus armed himself in glittering 
brass. First, indeed, he put the beautiful greaves around his 
legs, fitted with clasps ; next he placed the corslet of the 
swift-footed descendant of i^Sacus upon his breast, variegated, 
and studded with stars ; and suspended from his shoulders 
his silver-studded sword, bi-azen, and then the great and 
sturdy shield. But upon his gallant head he placed the 
well-made helmet, crested with horse-hair; and dreadfully 
the plume nodded from above. He took besides two strong 
spears, which well fitted his hands ; but the spear alone of 
blameless JEaddes^ ponderous, large, and strong, he did not 
take ; which, indeed, no other of the Greeks could brandish, 
but A chilies alone know how to wield it ; a Pelian ash which 
Chiron had given to his sire, [cut] from the tops of Pelion, 
about to be death to heroes. He also commanded Automedon 
quickly to yoke the steeds, whom, next to rank-breaking 
Achilles, he most honoured, because he was most £uthful to 
him in battle, to stand the charge. Wherefore Automedon 
yoked the fleet horses, Xanthus and Balius, which kept paoe 
with the winds. Them the Harpy Podarg6 bore to Zephy- 
Tus, the wind, while feeding in the meadows by the stream 
of Oceanus. And in the outer harness he &stened illustrious 
Pedosus, whom Achilles led away long since, having sacked 
the city of Ection ; and wliich [steed], though being mortal, 
accompanied immortal steeds. But Achilles, going about, 
armed all the Myrmidons through the tents with their 
armour ; but they, like carnivorous wolves, in whose hearts 
is immense strength, and which, having slain a great homed 
stag in the mountains, tearing, devour it ; but the jaws of 
all are red with blood : and then they rush in a pack, lap- 
ping with slender tongues the siuface of the durk water 
from a blark-watcr fountain, vomiting forth clots of blood ; 
but the coim&ge in their breasts is daimtless, and their 
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stomaoli is distended : so roahed tlie leaders and chie& of 
the Myrmidons round the brave attendant of swifl-footed 
.^Saddes, and amongst them stood warlike Achilles, animating 
both the steeds and the shield-bearing warriors. 

Fifty were the swifb galleys which Achillea^ dear to Jove, 
led to Troy ; and in each were fifty men, companions at the 
benches. But he had appointed five leaders, iu whom he put 
trust, to command them ; and he himself, being very power- 
ful, governed. One troop indeed Menesthius, with flexible 
corslet, commanded, the son of Spercliius, a Jove-nlesccnded 
river; whom the daughter of Pelous, fair Polydora^ bore to 
indefatigable Sperchius, a woman having been embraced by a 
god ; although, according to report, to Borus, son of Peneres, 
who openly espoused her, giving infinite marriage gifts. But 
warlike Eudonis commanded another rcom{)anyj, clandes- 
tinely begotten, whom Polymela, the aaughter of Phylaa, 
graceful in the dance, bore. Her the powci-ful slayer of 
Argus ^ loved, beholding her with his eyes among the dancers 
at a choir of golden-bowed Diana, himtress-maid ; and imme- 
diately ascending to an upper chamber, pacific Mercury se- 
cretly lay with her : whence she bore to liim a sou, liludoinis, 
swifb to run, and also a warrior. But after that birth-pro- 
siding Ilithyia had brought him into light, and ho beheld 
the splendour of the sun, the mighty strength of Echecleus, 
son of Actor, led her to his house when ho hod given innu- 
merable marriage-gifts ; whilst aged Phylas carefully nur- 
tured and educated him, tenderly loving him, as if being 
his own son. The third, warUke Pisander led, the son of 
Msemalus, who, after the companion of the son of Peleus, 
surpassed all the Myrmidons in fighting with the spear. 
The fourth, the aged knight Phocniic commanded ; and Al- 
cimedon, the illustrious son of Laerceus, the fifth. But when 
Achilles, marshalling them well, had placed all with their 
leaders, he enjoined this strict command : 

** Ye Myrmidons, let none of you be forgetful of the threats 
with which, at the swift ships, ye did threaten the Trojans^ 
during all my indignation, and. blamed me, each of you [in 
this manner] : ' O cruel son of Peleus ! surely thy mother 
nurtured thee in wrath : relentless 1 thou who at the ships 
detainest thy companions against their will Let us at least 

, * Mercury. 
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return liome again in our sea-traveorsing barka, sinoe per- 
nicious -wrath has thus £illen upon thy mind.* These thmga 
yo frequently said to me, when assembled ; and now the 
great task of war appears, of which ye were hitherto de- 
sirous. Let each one here, ^ving a valiant hearty ^gbt 
against the Trojans." 

Thus speaking, he aroused the might and spirit of each; 
and their ranks were condensed the more when they heard 
the king. As when a man constructs the wall of a lofty 
mansion with closely-joined stones, guarding against the 
violence of the winds, so closely were their helmets and 
bossed shields linked : then shield pressed upon shield, hel? 
met upon helmet, and man upon man ; and the horse-hair 
crests upon the shining cones of [their helmets] nodding^ 
touched each other ; so close stood they to each other^ 
Before all were armed two warriors, Patrodus and Auto- 
medon, having one mind, to fight in the front of the Myr^ 
midons. But Achilles hastened to go into his tent ; and he 
opened the lid of a chest, l)eautiful, variously adorned, which 
silvcr-foote<l Thetis placed, to be carried in his ship, having 
filled it well vnih Gf^^rmouts, and wind-resisting cloaks, and 
napped tapestry. And in it was a cup curiously wrought, 
nor did any other of men drink dark wine from it, nor did 
he pour out [from it] libations to any of the gods^ except 
to father Jove. This then, taking from the coffer, he first 
purified with sulphur, and then washed in a crystal rivulet 
of water ; but he himself washed liis hands, and drew off 
the dark wine. Next, standing in the middle of the area, 
ho prayed, and offered a libation of wine, looking up to 
heaven ; nor did he escape the notice of thunder-rejoicing 
Jove : 

" O king Jovo, Dodonoan, Pelasgian, dwelling afar off, pre- 
siding over wintry Dodona ; but around dwell thy priests^ 
the Solli, with unwashed feet, and sleeping upon the ground; 
certainly thou didst formerly hear my voice when praying : 
thou ha«t honoured me, and hast greatly injured the people 
of the Greeks ; wherefore now also accomplish this addi- 
tional request for nie ; for I myself will remain in the 
assemblage ^ of ships, but I am sending forth my companion 

' So Biiov AyUva, vi. 299. The Scholiast interprets it ly vavvrdBftifi, 
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with the numerous Myrmidons to battle ; along with him, 
do thou send forth glory, O far-sounding Jove ! embolden 
his heart within his breast, that even Hector may know 
whether my attendant, even when alone, known how to wage 
war, or [only] when these inyinciblo liauds nige with him, 
when I likewise go forth to the slaughtei* of Mars. But 
after he has repeUed the contest and the tumidt fram the 
ships, unscathed let him return to me, to the swift bai'ks, 
with all Ills aimour and his close-fighting coni))auions.** 

Thus he spoke, praying; and pravideut Jove heai*d Idm. 
One i>art indeed the Sire giuntcd hi in, but refused the other. 
He granted that he should re])cl the conflict and tumult 
from the ships, but he refused that he should return safe 
from the battle. He, on his part, having made u libation 
and prayed to father Jove, again entered Ids tent, and 
replaced the cup in the chest. Then coming out, he stoud 
before the tent, for he still wished in his mind to behold the 
giievous conflict of Trojans and Greeks. 

But those that were anned at the same time with mag- 
nanimous Patroclus, mai*ched orderly, till they rushed upon 
the Trojans, with high hopes. Immediately they were 
poured out, like unto wasps dwelling by the road-side, wldch 
silly boys are wont to initate, incessantly hai'assiiig them, 
possessing cells by the way-side ; and cause a common evil to 
many. And if by chance any ti-aveller, ])assing by, unin- 
tentionally disturb them, then they, j^ossessing a valiant 
heart, all fly forth, and flght for their young. The Mynui- 
dons then, having the heart and comxige of these, iK)ured out 
from the ships, and an inextinguishable tumiUt arose. But 
Patroclus cheered on his companions^ loudly sliouting : 

«Ye Myrmidons, companions of Achilles, the son of 
Peleus, be men, my friends, and be mindful of impetuous 
valour; that we, his close-fighting servants, may honour the 
Mn of Peleus, who is by far the bravest of the Greeks at the 
ships ; and that the son of Atreus, wide-iiiling Agamemnon, 
may know his &ult, tliat he nothing honoured the biuvest of 
the Greek&** 

Thus speaking, he aroused the might and spirits of each : 
and in dense array they fell upon the Trojans: but the »liips 
re-echoed dreadfully around from the Greeks Bhoutiiig. But 
the Trojans, when they l>eheld the brave son of Menwtius, 
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himself and hm attendant glittering in anna, the mind to all 
of them was disturbed, and the phalanxes were deranged, 
deeming that the swift-footed son of Peleus at the ships had 
cast away his wrath, and resumed friendsliip : then each one 
gazed about where he might escape utter destruction. 

But Patroclus first took aim with his shining spear from 
the opposite side right into the midst, where they were 
huddled together in greatest numbers at the stem of the 
ship of magnanimous Protesilaus, and wounded Pyxtechmes, 
who led the Prconian equestrian warriors from Amydon, 
from the wide-flo>ving Axius. Him he smote \i\yon the right 
shoiddor, and ho fell on his back in the dust groaning; but 
the Pfeonians, his companions, were put to flight around 
him, for Patroclus caused fear to them all, having slain their 
lender, who was very brave to fight. And ho drove them 
from tho ships, and cxtingiushed the blazing fire. But the 
ship was lefl there half-burnt, whilst the Trojans were routed 
with a prodigious tumult : and the Greeks were poured forth 
amongst tbo hollow sliips; and mighty confusion was created. 
And as when, from tho lofty summit of a great mountain,^ 
lightning-driviug Jove dislodges a dense cloud, and all the 
eminences and highest ridges and glens appear, whilst the 
boundless tether is burst open^ throughout the heaven; so the 
Greeks respired for a little, having repelled the hostile fire 
from their vessels. But of battle there was no cessation : for 
the Trojans were by no means yet totally routed from the 
black shi|)s by the warlike Greeks, but still resisted, and 
retreated from the sbips from necessity. Tlien of tho 
genei^als, man slew man, the fight being scattered; and first, 
the brave son of Menoetius forthwith with his sharp spear 

» MUton, P. L. ii. 488 :— 

'* As when from mountain tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, o'er-spretd 
Heav'n's cheerful face, the louring element 
Scowitt o'er the darkened landskip snow, or shower ; 
If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings." 
• Virg. Mn. i. 591 :— 

'* Vix ea fatus erat, cum circumfusa repente 
Scindit se nubea, et in lethera purgat apertum." 
Cf. Drakenb. on Silius, iii. 196 ; Kuinoel on Mattb. iU. 16 ; ActSTii. 55. 
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smote tlie tliigli of Areilochus when turned about^ and drove 
the brass quite through : but the spear broke the bono, and 
he fell prone upon the earth. But warlike Menelaus then 
wounded Thoaa in the breast, exposed near the shield, and 
relaxed his limbs. But Phylides, perceiving Amphiclus 
rushing against him, anticipated him, taking aim at the 
extremity of his leg, where the calf of a man is thickest; the 
tendons were severed all round ^ by the point of the spear, 
and darkness overshadowed his eyes. Then the sons of 
Nestor, the one, Antilochus, istruck Atymnius with his sharp 
spear, and drove the brazen lance through his flank ; and he 
fell befoi*e him : but Maris, standing befoi*e the carcajse, rushed 
upon Antilochus hand to hand with his spear, enraged on 
account of hiit brother; but godlike Thrasjrmedes, taking aim, 
anticipated him before he had wounded [Antilochus], nor did 
he miss him, [but wounded him] immediately near the 
shotdder ; and tne point of the spear cut off the extremity of 
the arm from the muscles^ and completely tore away the 
bone. Falling, lie made a crash, and darkness veiled his 
eyes. Thus to Ei'ebus went these two, subdued by two 
brothers, the brave companions of Sarpcdou, tlie spear- 
renowned sons of Amidodorus, who nouri^cd the invincible^ 
Ohimsra, a destruction to many men. But Ajax, the son of 
OHeus, rushing upon Cleobulus, took him alive, impeded in 
the crowd; and there relaxed liis strength, striking him upon 
the neck with his hilted sword. And the whole sword was 
warmed over with blood, and purple^ death and stem fate 
possessed his eyes. 

Then Peneleus and Lycon engaged in close comlmt, for 
they had missed each other with their spears, and both had 
hurled in vain;^ therefore they ran on again with their 
swords ; then Lycon on his pai*t (struck the cone of the horse- 
hair-crested helmet, and the sword was broken at the hilt. 

' Heyne would constnie alxf^fj with ircpj, referring to viii. 8G ; xiii. 441, 
570 ; Pind. Nein. viii. 40. 

' Oa the adjective duatPtaKkrtiv, see intpp. on Soph. (£d. R. 176; 
<Ed. Col. 127. ^ 

' /. e. "atramors," Tiboll. i. 3, 5. Cf. vs. 370: Qavdrov fgkXav 

* On fxiXtoQ see Kennedy. Suidas: *0 fgiv JlotJiTi)Q (i. e. Homer) 
iwl rod fiaraiov MiYtrai to MiXioc ol Bk rpayiKoi, lift tou oijcrpov. 
So llesych. /ilXfoc* fiaraioc* 
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But Penelcus smoto him ia the neck bdow the ear, and the 
whole sword entered, and the skin alone retained it: the 
head hung down, and his limbs were relaxed. 

Merioncs also, overtaking him with rapid feet^ wounded 
Acamas in the right shoulder, as he was about to ascend his 
chariot ; and he fell from his chariot, and darln^ftfyy -was poured 
over his eyes. 

But Idomeneus struck Eiymas in the mouth with the 
pitiless brass; and the brazen weapon passed right through 
from the opposite mde down under the brain, and then deft 
the wliite bones. And his teeth were dashed out^ and both 
eyes were filled with gore, which, gaping, he forced' out 
from his mouth and from liis nostrils; imd the black cloud 
of death enveloped him. Thus these leaders of the Greeks 
slew each a man. And as destructive wolves impetuously 
rush on lambs or kids, snatching them from the flocks, which 
are dispersed upon the mountains by the negligence of the 
shepherd ; but they, perceiving them, immediately tear in 
pieces them, having an unwarlike heart : so did the Greeks 
niah upon tho Trojans, but they were mindfiil of diro-sounding 
flight, and forgot resolute valour. But mighty Ajax ever 
longed to aim his javelin at brazcn-armcd Hector; but he^ 
from his skill in war, covering liimself as to his broad 
Rhouldcra with a buUVhido shield, watched the hissing of 
tho arrows and the whizzing of tho javelins. Already indeed 
he knew the victory of battle was inclining to the other 
side; yet even thus he remained, and saved his beloved 
companions. 

And as when from Olympus comes a cloud into heaven,' 
afler a clear sky, when Jove stretches forth a whirlwind, 
thus was the clamour and rout of those [flying] from the 
pliips. Nor did they repass [the trench] m seemly plight, 
but his fleet-footed steeds bore away Hector with Ins arms; 
nnd he deserted the Trojan people, whom against their will ' 
the deep trench detained. And many fleet car-drawing 

* Mnde to niRh with a babbling noise, the verb here " expressing the 
violent ntreaming of n liquid.'' See Battm. Lexil. p. 484 ; and oompara 
my note on M%c\\. Ag. p. I37» n. 2, ed. Bohn. 

' llowcn is here distinguished from Olympus, as in i. 597, an4 Tibull. 
iv. i. 131 : — " Jupiter ipse leri rectus per inania curra , 

Adfttit, et coelo Ticinnm liquit Olympnm." 
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steeds left in the foss the chariots of their masters, broken at 
the extremity of the ])ole. But Patroclns pursued, vehe- 
mently cheering on * the Greeks, and devising destruction for 
the Trojans ; but they, with clamour and i-out, filled uli the 
ways alter they were dispersed. A storm [of dust] was 
tossed up beneath the douds, and the solid-hoofed horses 
pressed back towards the city, from the ships and tents. But 
Patrochis, wherever he perceived the army in greatest con- 
fusion, thitlier directed [liis steeds], exclaiming in a threat- 
ening manner; wliilst beneath his axles men fell prone from 
their chariots, and the chaiiots were overturned. Then, from 
the opposite side, the fleet immortal steeds, which the gods 
had given as sjilendid pi-esents to Peleus, eagerly pressing on, 
bounded quite across the trench ; for his mind urged him 
against Hector, for he longed to strike him, but his swifi 
horses kept bearing hun away. 

And as beneath a whirlwind the whole dark earth is 
oppressed on an autumnal day, when Jove pours foHh his 
most violent stream ; when, foi'sooth, enragetl he gives vent 
to his wrath against men, who by violence decree perverse 
judgments in the assembly, and drive out justice, not re- 
garding the vengeance of the gods ; and all their riven 
are flooded as they flow, and the torrents sever asunder 
many mountains, and flowing headlong into the dark sea, 
roar mightily, and the husbandry-works' of men are dimi- 
nished ; so loudly moaned the Trajan maizes i-unniug along. 
But Patroclns, when he had cut ofl* the first phalanxes, drove 
them back again towards the sliips, and did not ]>ei*mit them, 
desiring it, to ascend towards the city ; but, ])re3siug on, he 
slew them between the ships, and the river, aud the lofty 
wall, and he exacted revenge for many. Then indeed he 
smote with his shining spear Pronous first, bai*ed as to his 
breast beside the shield, aud i*elaxed his limbs : and falUng, 
he gave a crash. But next, attacking Thestor, sou of Euops 
(who indeed sat huddled in his well-polished chariot, for he 

' From this lense of fCfXfvai arises its nautical meaDing, ulsocfXcvarric, 
the man who gives the signal and cheers on the rowers. See MoUus on 
Long. Past. iii. 14. So Atbemcus, xii. p. 535 : XpvauyovoQ fikv yvXn r6 
rptripiKSv. KaWnriiijs ^^ ^ Toayi^ihQ iKkkivf, 

' For this agricultural use of ipya cf. Oppian, Cyn. ii. 151 : H&vni 
9* ipya /3owv. Nicander, Ther. 473 : ipya vofxiutv. Virg. Georg. i. 325 : 
" £t pluvia ingenti sata lieta, boumcjue luborc^t diluit." 
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was panio-strack in his mindy and the reins had then dropped 
from his hands)| he standing near, smote him with his roear 
on the right cheek, and drove it tlirough his teeth, ^en . 
catdiing the spear, ho dragged him over the rim [of the 
chariotT; as when a man, sitting upon a jutting rock, [draws] 
with aline and shining brass ^ a large fish entirely out of the 
sea ; so he drugged from his chariot with his shining spear, 
him gaping. Then he hurled him upon his mouth, and life 
left him as he felL Then next he struck with a stone on the 
middle of the head, Eryalus, rushing against him, and it was 
totally split asunder into two parts in his strong helmet. 
He therefore fell prone upon the earth, and £Eital death was 
diffused around him. Afterwards Eiymas, and Amphotenu^ 
Epaltes, and Tlepolemus, son of Damastor, Echius and Pyris^ 
Icheus, EuTppus, and Polymelus, son of Argous, all one over 
the other he heaped upon the fertile eartL 

But when Sarpedon perceived his loose-girt' companions 
subdued by the hands of Patrodus, the son of Menoetiufl^ 
«xhortinff, he shouted to the godlike Lydans : 

" Oh shame ! Lycians, where do ye fly f • Now be strenu- 
ous : for I will oppose tiiis man, that I may know who he is 
who is victorious : and certainly he has done many evils to 
the Trojans, since he has relaxed the limbs of many and 
bravo men." 

He spoke, and leaped from his chariot with his armour to 
the ground ; but Patrodus, on the other side, when he be- 
held him, sprang from his car. Then they, as bent-taloned, 
crook-beaked vultures, loudly screaming, fight upon a lofty ^ 
rock — so they, diouting, rushed against each other. But the 
son of the wily Saturn, beholding them, felt compassion, and 
addressed Juno, his sister and w3e :^ 

** O woe is me, bec^tuse it is fated tliat Sarpedon, most 
dear to me of men, shall be subdued by Patrodus, the son of 
Mencetius. But to me, revolving it in my mind, my heart is 

I /. e. the hook. So *< sre/' " the brass cutwater," Virg. Mn, i. 35. 

' To^C /ii) vwol^t^vvvfdvovc fiirpaQ roTc x"'*^'^*"*^^*^^* 

' Tzetzes on Hesiod, 0pp. 184, reads ivrdp, obaenring that it if ri 
ituKbv 6vtI rou wXtfivvrtKov. 

* Virg. Mn. i. 50 : *< Jovisque et soror et conjnx." Hor. Od. ilL 
3, 64 : *' Conjage me JotIs et sorore." Anson. 343, 4 : " Et soror et 
oonjox fratris regina deamm." 
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impelled with a twofold axudetj,^ either that haying snatohad 
him alive from the mournful battle, I may place him among 
the rich people of Lyda,, or now subdue him beneath the 
hands of the son of Menoetdus." 

Then the large-eyed, venerable Juno answered : ** Most 
dread son of Saturn, what a word hast thou spoken! Whether 
dost thou wish to liberate from sad death a mortal man long 
since doomed to £iite 9 Do so ; but all we, the other gods^ 
will not assent to it. But another thing I will tell thee, and 
do thou revolve it in thy mind. If indeed thou sendest this 
Sarpedon safe home, reflect whether some other of the gods 
may not also wish to send his beloved son [safe home] from 
the violent conflict ; for many sons of immortals fight round 
the great city of Priam, upon whom thou wilt bring 
heavy wrath. If, however, he be dear to thee, and thy 
heart pities him, let him indeed be subdued iu the violent 
conflict, beneath the hands of Patroclus, the son of MenoB- 
tins : but when his spirit and life shall have left liim, send 
death and sweet sleep to bear him until they reach the 
people of expansive Lyda. There will his brethren and 
friends perform his obsequies with a tomb and a pillar ; for 
this is the honour of the dead." 

Thus 0he spoke, nor did the father of gods and men dis- 
obey; but he poured down upon the earth bloody dew-drops,^ 
honouring his beloved son, whom Patroclus was about to 
slay in £eirtile-soiled Troy, fkr away from his native land. 

But when, advancing^ they were now near each other, 
then indeed Patroclus [Btmck| iUustrious Thrasymelus^ who 
was the brave companion of king Sarpedon, him he struck 
upon the lower part of the beUy, and relaxed his limbs. 
Then Sarpedon, attacking second, missed him with his splen- 

» Cf. Virg. JBn. iy. 285 :— 

'* Atqne tnimmn none hue oelerem, nunc diridit illuo, 
In partetque rapit Tarias, perque omnia yenat." 
z. 680." Ter. Andr. i. 6, 25. Ovid, Met. yii. 19 ; x. 373. Plato, Rep. 
iii. p. 433, B. ed. Lcm. finda great fault with Homer for thus debasing 
the character of Joye. Hia remarks are reiterated by Clemens Alexandr. 
Protr. p. 16, 50, and Minudus Felix, § 22. 

* There is a similar prodigy in Hesiod, Scut. Hero. 384 : Kadi' dp* dv* 
oifpavSOtv ^idiaQ /9dX<v al/iarofcraac, Xtifia nQtiQ iroXI/ioio If /Mya* 
Odpaii xaioL Tzetxes there refers to the present passage, regardmg it 
M ominous of the death of Sarpedon. Cf. Lomeier, De Lustrationibus, zii. 
p. 143. 
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did javelin; but he wounded his hone Pedamii^ With his 
spear, in the right shoulder ; but he groaned, breathing out 
his life, and fell in the dust, moaning, and his spirit fled from 
him. But the two Pother steeds] leaped asunder, and the 
yoke crashed, and the reins were entangled about them, 
when the side horse l&j in the dust But spear-renowned 
Automedon found an end of this. Drawing his long sword 
from his robust thigh, rising, he cut awaj the farther horsey 
nor did he act slothfiilly. And the two [remaining horses] 
were set aright, and were directed bj the reins ; and thej 
[the men] again engage in life-devouring combat 

Then again Sarpedon missed [him] with his shining spear, 
and the point of the weapon passed over the left shoulder of 
Patroclufl^ nor did it wound him. But Patrodus rushed on 
with his javelin, and the weapon did not escape in vain from 
his hand, for he struck him where the midriff encloses the 
compact^ heart And he fell, as when &lls some oak, or 
poplar, or lofty pine, which the workmen fell in the moun- 
tains with newly-sharpened axes, to be a naval timber : so 
he lay stretched out before his horses and chariot, gnashing 
with his teeth, grasping the bloody dust As a lion slays a 
bull, coming among a herd, tawny, noble-spirited, among the 
stamping^ oxen, and he perishes, bellowing, beneath the jaws 
of the lion ; ao the leader of the shielded Lydans was indig- 
nant,^ being slain by Patrodus, and addressed his dear com- 
panion by name : 

''Qlaucus, dear friend, warrior amongst heroes, now it 
greatly behoves thee to be a hero and a bold warrior ; now 
if thou art impetuous, let destructive battle be thy desire. 
First indeed, going in every direction, exhort the leaders of 
the Lydans to fight around Sarpedon, and do thou thyself 
also fight for me with thy spear. For I will hereafter be a 
cause of shame and disgrace to thee, all thy dayi^ throughout, 

> « By comparing the different luea of aSivbc together, one thing is 
dear, that all the meanings which can occor in them, proceed from one, 
which is that in the epithet of the heart, dente or eofi^Nic^, which physical 
idea the word retains, according to the Homeric usage, In Od. r. 516, as 
a fixed epithet of the heart, althonch there its physical state has notldng 
to do with the context." Buttm. Lezil. p. 33. 

' See Buttm. Lexil. p. 267. 

' " Indignata anima gemehat,"— Heyne, comparing Mn, xii. nit. 
" Vitaqne cam gemitn fngit indignata sub umbras/' 
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if indeed the Greeks despoil me of 1x17 armour, fiilling in the 
conflict at tho shipa But i>er8evere, and animate all the 
aimj. 

While he was thus speaking, the end of death covered 
him as to his eyes and nostrUs; but Patroclus, trampling 
with his heel upon his breast, drew out the spear from his 
body, and the midriff^ followed with it ; and he drew out at 
the same time his life and tho point of the weapon. But 
the Myrmidons there held his panting steeds, eager to fly 
along, since they had quitted the diariots of their lords. 
Then bitter grief ai'ose to Glaucus, hearing the voice [of liis 
friend], and his heai-t was grieved because he could not aid 
him. But grasping his own arm in his hand, he compressed 
it ; for grievoudy the wound pained him, which Teuoer, with 
an anx)w, had inflicted upon him, as he was rushing against 
the lofty wall, warding off the battle from his companions. 
Wherefore, praying, he addressed fur-darting Apollo : 

<' Hear, O king, thou who art somewhere in the rich state 
of Lyda, or in Troy ; for thou canst everywhere heai* a man 
afflicted, as sorrow now comes upon me. For indeed I have 
this giievous wound, and my hand is penetrated on every 
side with acute pains, nor can the blood be stanched, but 
my shoulder is oppressed with it. For neither can I flrmly 
hold my spear, nor, advancing, fight with the enemy ; more- 
over a very brave hero has fallen, Sarpedon, the son of Jove; 
but he aids not even his own son. But heal for me this 
severe wound, O king ; assuage my pains, and grant me 
strength, that, cheering on my companions, the Lycian% I. 
may urge them to fight ; and may myself fight for the dead 
body." 

Thus he spoke praying ; but Phoebus Apollo heard him. 
Immediately he allayed the pains, and dried the black gore 
from the grievous wound, and instilled strength into his 
souL But Glaucus knew in his mind, and rejoiced because 
the mighty god had quickly heard him praying. First then, 
going about in all directions, he aroused the heroes, leaders 
of the Lydans, to fight for Sarpedon ; and then ho wont to 
the Trojans, advandug with long strides to Polydamas, son 
of PanthouB, and noble Agenor. He also went after .^^eoa 

* Probably the pericardium is meant. 
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and brazen-armed Hector, and, sunding near, addressed to 
him winged words : 

"O Hector, now hast thon altogether neglected thine 
allies, who are losing their lives for thy sake, &r away from 
their friends and father-land ; but thou dost not wish to aid 
them. Sarpedon lies low, the leader of the shield-bearing 
Lycians, who protected Lycia by his justice and his yalour. 
Him hath brazen Mars subdued with a spear at the hands 
of Patroclus. But stand near, my friends, and be indignant 
in your minds, lest the Myrmidons spoil his armour, and 
unworthily treat the body, enraged on account of the Qreeks^ 
as many as have perished, whom we have slain with our 
spears at the ships.** 

Thus he spoke ; but intolerable, unyielding grief wholly 
possessed the Trojans, for he had been a pillar of their dty, 
though being a foreigner; for many forces followed along 
with him, among whom he himself was the most valiant in 
battle. They therefore advanced eagerly straight against the 
Ghreeks, ardent with desire ; but Hector led the way, enraged 
on account of Sarpedon. But the valiant heart of Patrodus, 
son of Mencctius, aroused the Greeks. First he addressed 
the Ajaces, though they themselves were also eager : 

" O Ajaces, now let it be a delightfid thing to you both to 
repel [the foe] ; be ye such as of old ye were amongst heroes^ 
or even braver. Surpedon lies low, t)ie man who first broke 
thix)ughi the wall of the Qrcoks. But oh 1 that taking liim, 
we could treat him with indignity, and spoil the armour 
from his shoulders, and subdue with the crucQ brass some ono 
of his companions keeping [us] off from him." 

Thus he spoke ; but they also themselves were ready to 
repel [the foej. But when they had strengthened their pha- 
lanxes on botn sides, the Trojans and Lydans, as well as the 
Myrmidons and Achseans, they closed to fight round the 
dead body, shouting dreadfully, and loiidly rattled the arms 
of men. But Jove stretched pemidous night over the 
violent contest, that there might be a destructive toil of 
battle around his dear son. Tlie Trojans first drove back the 
rolling-oyed Greeks ; for a man was smitten, by no means 
the most inferior among the Myrmidons, noble Spigeus^ son 

' We must nndentand him as having done so in company with Hector* 
otherwise this poasage would be at Tariance with zii. 290, 437. 

X 
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of magnanimouB Agades, who formerly ruled in well-inlia- 
bited Budium; but then having slain a noble kinsman, he 
came as a suppliant to Peleus and sUver-footed Thetis : ihey 
sent him to follow with the rank-breaker Achilles, to steed- 
renowned Ilium, that he might fight with the Trojans. Him 
then, while seizing the body, illustrious Hector struck upon 
the head with a stone ; and it was entirely split in two in 
his strong helmet ; and he fell prone upon tiie corpse, and 
soul-destroying death was difiused around him. Then to 
Patroclus grief arose, on account of his companion slain ; 
and he ru^ed right through the foremost warriom^ like 
nnto a swift hawk, which has put to flight jackdaws or 
starlings ; so, O equestrian Patroclus, didst thou nish right 
against the Lycians and Tix>jans ; for tliou wert enniged in 
thine heart for thy companion. And he struck Sthenelaus, 
the beloved son of Itli^meneus^ on the neck with a stone, 
and broke his tendons : and the foremost warriors and illus- 
trious Hector gave back. And as far as is the cast of a 
long javelin, which a man may have sent forth striving either 
in the game, or even in war, on account of life-destroying 
enemies ; so far did the Trojans retire, and the Greeks re- 
pelled them. But Glaucus, the leader of the shield-bearing 
Lycians, first turned, and slew magnanimous Bathycles^ the 
beloved son of Chalcon, who, inhabiting dwellings in Hellas, 
was conspicuous among the Myrmidons for his riches and 
wealth. Him then Glaucus, turning suddenly round, wounded 
in the middle of the breast with his spear, when, pursuing 
h6 had overtaken him. But he made a crash as he fell ; and 
deep grief possessed the Greeks, because a brave warrior had 
thus £Edlen ; but the Trojans greatly rejoiced, and, advancing 
in crowds, stood round him ; nor were the Greeks forgetM 
of valour, but they directed their strength straight against 
them. Then again Meriones slew a hero of the Trojans, 
the warrior Laogonus, the gallant son of Onetor, who was 
the priest of Idtean Jove, and was honoured like a god by 
the people. He smote him under the jaw and ear, and 
his soul immediately departed fi'om his limbs, and dreadful 
darkness overshadowed him.^ But .tineas hurled a biuzen 
spear at Meriones, for he hoped to hit him, advancing under 

I It hai been well bbseired that Homer never deicribef a woond a» 
morUl, except when it is inflicted in a part really litsl. 
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'protection of his shield. He, however, observing it in front, 
avoided the brazen spear ; for he stooped fonfwd, and the 
lonff javelin was fixed in the ground behind him, and the 
nether point ^ of the spear was shaken ; then the rapid wea- 
pon spent its force. Thus the javelin of Mneta, quivering 
entered the earth, for it had fled in vain from hui strong 
hand. Then ^^Ineas was enraged in his mind, and said : 

<<Merione8, quickly indeed although bdng a dancer,' 
would mj spear have made thee cease for ever^ if I had 
struck thee. 

' But him then in turn spear-renowned Meriones answered : 
^ .tineas, it were difficult for thee, although being brave, to 
extinguish the valour of all men, whosoever may come 
against thee about to repulse thee ; for thou too art mortal. 
And if I, taking aim, should strike thee in the middle with 
ay sharp speai?, idthough being brave^ and confiding in thy 
might, thou wouldst give glory to me, bui thy soul to steed- 
fiunedPluta" ' 

Thus he spoke ; but him the brave son of Menostius re- 
buked : '' Meriones, why dost thou, although being brave, 
harangue thus 9 O, my friend, the Trojans will not retire 
from the corse, by opprobrious words : first will the earth 
possess some of them ; for the emergency of battle is placed 
in the hands, but of counsel in words ; wherefore it is by no 
means necessary to multiply words^ but to ^^ht." 

So saying, he on his part led the way, and along with him 
the godlike hero followed. And as the crash of woodcutting 
men arises in the deUs of a mountain^ and the sound is heard 
from a&r ; so the noise of these^ smitten with swords and 
two-edged spears, arose from the wide-extended plain, from 
brass, from leather, and fromwell-preparod bullVhide shields. 
Nor would a man, although very disoeming, have recognized 
noble Sarpedon, since he was totally involved, from his head 
to the soles of his feet, with weapons^ and blood, and dust. 
But they still crowded round the corse, as when flies in the 
stall himi around the pails full of miUc, during the spring 

* The olplaxoQ was the same as the cavprnri^p. See GloiSK Herodotec, 
and Hesych. p. 820. 

' A probable allusion to the PTrrhic dance, which was in use among 
the Cretans, from whose country Merionea had come. See the SehoUaat, 
and Mttller, Dorians, toI. ii. p. 349. 

X2 
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season, when the milk makes' moist the vessel. So they still 
crowded round the body : nor did Jove ever turn his bright 
eyes from tho violent conflict ; but he ever beheld them, and 
meditated many evil things in liis mind concerning the death 
of PatrocluSy anxiously deliberating whether now illustrious 
Hector should kill hun ynth. his spear in the brave battle, 
over godlike Sorpedon, and spoil the armour fi'om his shoul- 
ders, or whether he should still increase the severe labour to 
the multitude. To him, thus reflecting, it appeared better 
that the brave servant of Achilles, the son of Pelcus, slioidd 
repulse the Trojans and brazen-armed Hector, towards the 
city, and take away the life of many. Into Hector, there- 
fore, first [of all], he sent unwarlike fright, and ascending his 
chariot) he turned himself to flight, and advised the other 
Trojans to fly, for he I'eoognizod tho soorod scales of Jove. ^ 
Then not even the brave Lycians remained, but were all 
turned in fl%ht, when they beheld their king wounded to the 
heart, lying in the heap of dead ; for many had fallen over 
him, whilst the son of Saturn stretched on the violent strife. 
But after they had taken from the shoulders of Sarpedon the 
brazen and glittering armour, the gallant son of Menoetiua 
gave them to his oompaniona to cany to the hoUow ahipe j 
and then cloud-compelling Jove addressed Apollo : , 

" Gome now, dear Phoebus, going, cleanse Sarpedon, [with- 
drawn] from among the heap of weapons, of sable gore, and 
afterwards bearing him &r away, lave him in the stream of 
the river, and anoint him with ambrosia, and put around him 
immortal garments, then give him in charge to the twin- 
brothers, Sleep and Death, swift conductors, to be borne 
away, who will quickly place him in the rich state of wide 
Lydo. There will his brethren and kindred perform his 
obsequies with a tomb and a pillar,^ for this is the honour of 
the dead** 

Thus he spoke ; nor was Apollo inattentive to his father, 
but he descended from the Idaean mountains to the grievous 
conflict. Immediately removing noble Sarpedon out of [the 
reach of] weapons, and bearing him far away, he laved him 

* /. e. He perceifed that the fortune of the battle wu changed by the 
will of Jove. 

* I, €, A cippua, or colamn reared upon the tomb. See Pollux, vilL 
14, and the Scriptorea Rei Agrim. p. 88, ed. Qoea. 
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in the stream of the rirer, anointed him with ambrosia, and 
placed around him immortal garments, then gave him in 
ohaige to the twin-brothers, Sleep and Death, swift con- 
ductors, to be borne away with them ; who accordingly quickly ' 
placed him in the rich state of wide Lyda. 

In the meantime Patroclus, cheering on his steeds^ and 
Automedon, followed upon the Trojans and Lyciana^ and 
came to great harm, — inmtuate one ! — but if he had observed 
the direction of the son of Peleus, he had certainly escaped 
the evil fate of black death. But the counsel of Jove is ever 
better than that of men, who puts to flight even the valiant 
man, and easily deprives him of victory, even when he him- 
self has impelled hun to fight; who then also exdted courage 
in his breast. Then whom first, and whom last^ didst thou 
slay, O Patroclus, when the gods now called thee on to death t 
Adrastus indeed first, Autonous and Echedus, and Perimus, 
son of Megas, and Epistor and Melanippus; but then Elasua;, 
and Mulius, and Pylartes. These he slew, but the others 
were, each of them, mindful of flight. Then indeed had the 
sons of the Greeks taken lofty-gated Troy, by the hands of 
Patroclus, for he raged greatly beyond [others] with his 
spear, had not Phcsbus Apollo stood upon a well-built tower, 
meditating destructive things to him, and assisting the Tro- 
jans. Thrice indeed Patroclus mounted a buttress of the 
lofty wall, and tluice did Apollo repel him with violence, 
striking his glittering shield with his immortal hands. But 
when now, godlike, he rushed on the fourth time, fiuvcasting 
Apollo, threatening fearfully, addressed him : 

*' Retire, thou Jove-sprung Patroclus ; by no means is it 
destined that the city of the magnanimous Trojans should be 
destroyed by thy spear, nor by Achilles, who is much better 
than thou.** 

Thus he spoke, but Patroclus retired &t back, avoiding 
the wrath of far-darting Apollo. But Hector detained his 
steeds at the Scsean^ g&tes; for he doubted whether, having 

1 Schneider on Nicander, Ther. 264-9, p. 229, obierfef : " In Home- 
rica Iliade fuenint olim qai Sraidc irvXac, Qub alibi Dardanue dicnntnr, 
inteq>retabantur obliqnas^ teste Hesjchio : ^ diSt rb (rcoXidc tlvai xarA 
ri}y c/ff/3oX^y. Plane at! SerrioB aid ^n. iii. 351 : ' Scxa porta dicta 
est— nee ab itinere ingressis sckto id est sinistro, quod ingressi non 
recto led sinistro eant itinere, sed a cadarere Laomedontis, hoe est 
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driven affain into the crowds he should fi^ht, or should loudlj 
command the people to be collected within the wall& To 
him then, meditating these things, Phoebus Apollo stood near, 
having assimilated himself to a hero youthful and brave, to' 
AsiuB, who was the maternal unde of horse-breaking Hector, 
own brother of Hecuba, and the son of Dymas, who dwelt in 
Fhiygia^ hj the streams of the Sangarius: to him Phoebua 
Apollo, assimilating himself spoke : 

** Hector, why dost thou ceaao from battle) Nor does it at 
all become thee. Would that I were so much superior to thee 
as I am inferior; then indeed wouldst thou quickly have re- 
tired from the battle to thy loss. But come, direct thy solid- 
hoofed steeds against Patroclus, if perchance thou mayest slay 
him, and Apollo may give thee glory." So saying, the god 
on his part went again through the labour of men; but ilW- 
trious Hector on his part commanded warlike Cebriones to 
lash on his steeds to the battle, whilst Apollo, proceedings' 
entered the throng; and sent an. evil tumult among the 
Greeks; but gave glory to the Trojans and Hector. Then 
indeed did Hector neglect the other Greeks^ nor slew them; 
but directed his solid-hoofed horses against Patroclus. But 
Patrodus^ on the other side, leaped from his chariot to the 
groimd, in his left hand holduig his spear; but in the other 
he seized a stone, white, rugged, which Ids hand embraced 
around. Putting his force to it, he hurled it; nor did it err 
far frx>m the man, nor was the weapon hurled in vain,^ for in 
the forehead with the sharp stone he smote the charioteer of 
Hector, Cebriones^ the iUegitimate son of illustrious Priam, 
whilst holding the reins of the horses. But the stone crushed 
both his eyebrows, nor did the bone sustain it, and his eyes 
fell amid the dust upon the ground before his feet. But he 
then, like unto a diver, fell from the well-formed chariot-seat, 
and life left his bones. But him insulting, thou didst 
address, O equestrian Patroclus : 

^ O gods 1 truly he is a very active man ! how nimbly he 

■ccomate, quod in ejoi fderit saperliminio.' Ita YitrnYitu , i. 5, 2 ; vnde 
Tides, quomodo notio Hmstri et obiigui in hac Toce coaluerit. Notio 
ipia aerius Undem inTaluifse videtnr : antiquiorem enim Nicandreo locum 
ignore." 

* See Kennedy. Others make /3iXo£ the aocnsatiYe, and take dX(«9S 
transitifelj. 
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divesl if indeed he were anywhere in the fiahj sea^ this tn^| 
groping for oysters^ might hare aatiafied many, plnnging firom 
his ship, although it might be stormy; so eaoly now in the 
plain does he £ye from his chariot 1 Without doubt there 
are divers among the Trojans.** 

So saying, he advanced against the hero Oebriones, having 
the force of a lion, which, ravaging the foldn^ is wounded in 
the breast, and his own courage destroys him ; thus, O Patro- 
elu% ardent^ didst thou spring upon Cebriones; whilst Heotoiv 
on the other side, leaped from his chariot to the ground. 
These two, as lions, fought for Cebrionefl^ when both being 
hungiy fight with utmost courage for a slaughtered stag in 
mountain tops. So, for Cebriones, these two masters of the 
fight) Patroclus, son of Menoetiufl^ and illustrious Hector, 
wished to rend each other*s body with the pitiless brass. 
Hector indeed, after he seized him by the heao, did not let 
him go; but Patrodus^ on the other side, held [him by the] 
foot; and now the rest of the Trojans and Qreeks engaged in 
the violent conflict 

And. as the East and South winds strive with each other, 
in the dells of a mountain, to shake a deep wood, beech, ash, 
and rugged cornel, but they strike their long-extended 
boughs against eadi other with an immense sound, and a 
crash of them breaking [ariseel ; thus the Trojans and Greeks^ 
leaping upon each other, slaugntered, but neither were mind- 
ful of pernicious flight. And many sharp spears were fixed 
round Cebriones, and winged arrows bounding frt>m the 
string; and many huge stones smote the shields of those 
fighting round him ; but he, mighty over mighty space, lay in 
A whirlwind of dust^ foigetfrd of his equestrian skill 

As long indeed as the sun was ascending the middle 
heaven, so long did the weapons reach both sides effectually, 
and the people kept &Uing. But when the sun had passed 
over towards the west, then indeed the Greeks were superior, 
contrary to fate. They drew the hero Cebriones from the 
weapon?, out of the tumult of Trojans, and took the armour 
from his sliouldcrs. But Patroclus, devising evils against the 
Trojans, rushed on. Thrice then he charged, equal to swift 
Mars, shouting horridly, and thrice he slew nine heroes. 
But when, like unto a god, he made the attack for the fourth 
time, then indeed, O Patroclus, was the end of thy life mani- 
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fwt; for PhoBbuSy terrible in the dire battle, met thee. ..He 
did not indeed perceive him coming through the crowd, for 
he advanced against him covered with much darkness; but 
he stood behind, and smote him vdth his flat hand upon the 
back and broad shouldem^ and his eyes were seized with gid* 
diness.^ And from his head Phoebus Apollo struck the 
helmet, and the oblong helmet rattled, rolling under the 
horses' feet, and the crest was defiled with blood and dust ; 
although before Uiis it was not permitted that [this] helmet^ 
crested with horse-hau*, should be contaminated by the dust; 
for it protected the head of a godlike hero, even the venerable 
forehead of Achilles ; but Jove then gave it to Hector to wear 
upon his head; but his destruction was near. But the long- 
shadowed spear, great, sturdy, pointed [with brass], was 
utterly shatter^ in his hands; whilst the shield, which 
reached to his heels, with its bolt, fell to the ground; and 
king Apollo, the son of Jove, unbound his corslet But 
stupor seized his brain, and his &ir limbs were relaxed under 
him, and he stood astounded. But a Trojan hero, Euphorbus^ 
the son of Panthous, who excelled those of his own age in 
the spear, in liorsemanship, and in swiftneas of foot, smote 
him close at hand with his sharp spear, in the back between 
the shoulders. For even before this he had hurled twenty men 
from their horses, at first coming with lus chariot, learning 
[the art] of war. He [it was] who first hui*led a weapon at 
thee, O Knight Patrodus, nor did he subdue thee; for he ran 
back, and was mingled with the ci*owd, having plucked the 
ashen spear out of thy body; nor did he await Patrodus, 
though being unarmed, in the fight. Patrodus, however, 
subdued by the blow of the god, and by the spear, retired 
into the crowd of his companions, avoiding death. But 
Hector, when he perceived magnanimous Patrodus retiring, 
wounded with a sharp spear, went through the ranks near 
him, and smote him with his javelin in the lowest pait of the 
groin, and drove the brass quite through. Falling, ho gave a 
crash, and greatly grieved the people of the Greeks. As when 

' Swam round, probably from eibauation. CeUut, i. 3 : " Si quando 
insuetus aliquii laboravit, aut si multo plus, quam solet, etiam is qui as- 

suevit oculi caligant." The affection is tvell described by Uielius 

Aurol. Chron. i. 2 : " Repentina visus tencbratio, atque nebula, cum ca- 
pitis yertigine." 
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a lion preases on an onwearied boar in fight, and they, twain, 
hiffh spirited, contend npon the mountain tops for a snudl 
liUf for they both desirQ to drink, but the lion subdues him 
by force, panting much; so Hector, the son of Friam, in dose 
fight with his spear, deprived the gallant son of Menoetius of 
Ufe, having slain many; and, boasting over him, spoke winged 
words: 

'' Patrodufl^ doubtless thou didst think to waste our dty, 
and to carry off in thy ships the Trojan women to thy dear 
£Etther-land, having taken away their day of freedom, — ixdsr 
tuated one 1 But in defence of these, the fleet steeds of 
Hector hasten with their feet to war, and I myself who avert 
the day of sUvery ' from them, am conspicuous amongst the 
war-lovinff Trojans in [the use of] the spear. But the vul- 
tures slinlT devour thee hcix). Unhappy man 1 Nor indeed 
did Achilles, although being brave, aid thee, who remaining 
behind, doubtless enjoined many things to thee, going forth : 
' Do not return to me, O equestrian Patrodus, to the hollow 
barks, before thou rendest the bloodHsttflined garment 
around the breast of man-slaughtering Hector.' Thus, 
doubtless, he addressed thee, and persuaded the mind of 
foolish thee.*' 

But him, O knight Patroclus, breathing fisdntly, thou didst 
address : " Even now, Hector, vaunt greatly, for Jove, the 
son of Saturn, and Apollo, have given thee the victory, who 
subdued me easily ; for they stripped the armour from my 
shoulders. But if even twenty such [as thou] had opposed 
me, they had all perished here, subdued by my spear. But 
destructive fate, and the son of Latona, have slam me, and 
of men, Euphorbus ; whilst thou, the third, dost despoil me 
slain. Another thing will I tell thee, and do thou ponder it 
in thy souL^ Not long, indeed, shalt thou thyself advance in 
life, but death and violent fate already stand near thee, sub- 

> So l\tv9tpov ^fKip in ver. 830. Thus dv<S)rif iftfiwrcXic, ** tUTeiy 
caused by the capture of a city," JEaeh, Clioeph. 75. 

' This prophecy of the dying Patroclus seems to have attracted the 
notice of Aristotle, if we may believe Sextus, Empir. ady. Phys. ix. 
p. 553 : "Orav yap, friiriVf Iv rf vxvovv koB* iavrilv ylvtrat •) i^vx*N 
T&ri Tt^v iBiov Axo\a€ov9a ^vtriv xpouavrivtrat rt Kai wpoayoptvn rd 
/ilXXovra* rotavrrj ik tort Kai Iv r^ Kard rbv ddvarov ^MplCc^oi 
rwv ffufiArMp, He then refers to the similar example of Hector prophe- 
sying the death of Achilles, xxiii. 358, sqq. 
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dued by the hands of Achilles^ the blaxneleaa deaoendant of 
JBaoas." 

Him then, having thns spoken, th^end of death then over^ 
shadowed. But his soul flying from his memben^ departed 
to Hadee^ bewailing its lot,^ relinquishing manliness and 
youtL But him d^ illustrious Hector addreased : 

^ Why now, Fatrodus, dost thou prophesy cruel destruc- 
tion to me t Who knows whether Achilles^ the son of fair- 
haired Thetis^ stricken by my spear, may not be the first to 
lose his lifer 

Thus having spoken, he extracted the brazen spear from 
the wound, pressing on him with his heel ; and thrust him 
prostrate from the spear. Then immediately, with the spear, 
he went against Automedon, the godlike servant of swift- 
footed Maddea, for he was anxious to strike him. But the 
fleet immortal steeds, which the gods bestowed on Peleua^ 
splendid gifts, bore him away. 



> See my note on irf>ota^cy, IL L 3, and Heyne. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTEENTH. 



AmOUMBllT. 

EuphorbvSy attempting to despoil Patrodns of his annoar, is slain Vr 
Menelaos. It falls to tlie lot of Hector, but he retires on the approa^ 
of Ajax. Being rebuked bj Olancus, he returns, and a fierce contest 
18 renewed over the body of Patroclos. The chariot of Achilles is 
bravely defended by Antomedon, but the Greeks at last begin to give 
tray, even Ajax being seized with consternation. Meriones and Mene- 
lans, however, succeed in carrying off the body of Patrodns, although 
the Greeks are completely routed. 

Nob did Fatroclu5«y subdued in fight by the Trojans, escape 
tlie notice of the son of Atreus, Mars-beloved Menelaus ; bat 
ho advanced through the foremost warriors, armed in glittering 
brass. And round him he Tralked, like a dam around itf 
calf, having brought forth for the first time, moaning, not 
being before conscious of parturition : thus did yellow-haired 
Menelaus walk around Patroclus. But before him he extended 
his spear, and his shield on all sides equal, anxious to alaj 
him, whoever indeed should come against him. Nor was the 
son of Panthus, of the good aslien spear, neglectful of blame- 
less Pati*oclus, fallen ; but he stood near him, and addressed 
warlike Menelaus : 

" O Menelaus I son of Atreus, Jove-nurtured one, leader o£ 
the people, retire, and leave the body, and let alone the 
' bloody spoils ; for not any of the illustrious Trojans or allies 
smote Patroclus with the spear in the violent oonfliot before 
me. Wherefore permit me to bear away the great gloiy 
amongst the Trojans, lest I sliotdd strike thee, and take away 
thy Rwcct life." 

But him yellow-haired Menelaus^ very indignant^ ad- 
dressed : 

" Father Jove, certainly it is not fitting to boast inordi- 
nately. Not 80 great is the might of a panther^ nor a lion, 
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nor of a destructive wild boar, whose most miglitj coiimge 
rages in his heart, violently in its strengtli, as much as the 
sons of PanthuS) of the good ashen spear, breathe fortL Nor 
did the might of hoi'se-bi'eaking Hyperenor enjoy his youth, 
when he reproached me, and withstood me ; and said tlmt I 
was the most reproachful warrior amongst the Oreeks ; nor 
did he, I think, returning upon his feet, gratify his dear wife 
and respected parents. Thus certainly will I dissolve thy 
strength, if thou wilt stand against me. But I advise thee, 
retiring, to go back into the cix)wd ; nor do thou stand 
against me, before thou suffer any harm : fur it is a fool that 
perceives a tiling when it is done." i 

Thus he spoke, but persuaded him not ; but he answering, 
spoke : 

" Now indeed, O Jovo-nnrtured Menclaus, shalt thou inako 
atonement for my brother, wliom tliou hast sliuu, and [over 
whom] thou speakest boastingly ; and thou liast widowed his 
wife in the recess of her new bridal chamber, and caused 
accursed mourning and sorrow to his parcuta Certainly I 
should be some alleviation of woe to them wretched, if indeed, 
bearing back thy head and armour, I should place them in the 
hands of Panthus and noble Plirontis. Nor shall the labour 
of valour or flight be untried or invincible any longer." 

So saying, he smote [him] upon the shield equal on all 
sides, nor did the biuss break through, for the point was bent 
in the stout sliicld : and Menelaus,tho son of Atrcu8,next made 
the attack with his brazen spear, having prayed to father Jove. 
He smote him upon the lowest \)avt of the gullet as he retired, 
and he himself forcibly impressed [the s[)oar], i*olying on his 
strong hand ; and the i)oint went quite tlu*ouglL his soft neck. 
And falling, he made a crash, and Ills armour rang u]ion him. 
And his locks, like unto the Graces, were bedewed with blood, 
and his cm*ls, which wei*e bound with gold and silver. And 
as a man real's a widely-blooming plant of olive, fair budding, 
in a solitary place, where water is wont to spring'-^ uj> in 

* Cr. Hesiod, Opp. 21C : JTadwv oi rt vi)xioc Tyvoi. Plato, Syin|>os. 
p. 336, A. : 'AXX' d-TrbTutv ij^iriputv uraOq^aTuv yvovru^ ti'>Aab'i/(if/j'a(, 
Kai /ii), Kard ti)v napoiuiaVf uairtp vryirioi^, vaQuyra yvOJpai. Much. 
Ag. 177 : Tuv irdOti ftavoQ dkvra KvpiuQ ix^iv — Kai izap* &KovTaQ i}X0c 
iri^poviiv. See Proclus on Hesiod, Opp. 89. 
. ^ This perfect has much the SAine usage as iiciviivoQif n. 219. 
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abundance, and which the breezes of eveiy wind agitate, and 
it buds forth with a white flower ; but a wind, suddenly 
coming on with a mighty blant, overturns it from the furrow, 
and stretches it upon the eai*th : so tlie son of Panthus^ 
Euphorbus, skilled in [the use of] the ashen spear, Menelaus^ 
son of Atreus, when he had slain [him], spoiled of his armour. 
As when any mountain-nurtured lion, relying on his strength, 
has canicd off from the pasturing heixi a heifer, which is the 
best ; but first he breaks its neck, seizing it in his strong 
teeth, and then tearing it in pieces, laps up the blood and all 
the entrails ; whilst around liim dogs and herdsmen shout 
very frequently from a distance, nor do they wish to go against 
him, for pale fear violently seizes them : thus the soul of no 
one within Ids breast dared to advance against glorious Mene- 
laus. Then indeed the sou of Atreus had (^isily bonie off 
the celebrated arms of the son of Panthus, had not Phoebus 
Apollo envied him, who immediately aroused Hector, equal 
to fleet Mars, against him, assimilating himself to the hero 
Mentes, leader of the Gicones ; and addressing him, he spoke 
wingetl words : 

'^Hector, now indeed thou art thus running, pursuing 
things not to be overtaken, the steeds of warlike Achilles ; 
they indeed are difficult to be managed by mortal men, or to 
be driven by any other than Achilles, whom an immortal 
mother bore. In the meanwhile Menelaus, the warlike son 
of Atreus, protecting Patroclus, has slain the bravest of the 
Trojans, Euphorbus, the son of Panthufl^ and made him cease 
from impetuous valour." 

Thus having spoken, the god on his part again departed 
into the labour of the men ; but heavy grief oppressed Hector 
as to his dark soul. Then, indeed, he looked around through 
the ranks, and immediately observed the one bearing away 
the famous armour, and the other lying upon the ground ; 
and the blood flowed through the inflicted wound. But he 
advancc<l through the foremost warriors, armed in shining 
brass, shrilly shouting, like unto the inextinguishable flame of 
Vulcan. Nor did he escape the notice of the son of Atreus, 
loudly exclaiming ; but he, deeply sighing, thus communed 
with liis own great-hearted soul : 

" Ah me ! if I leave the beautiful armour and Patrodus^ 
wlio lies here for the sake of my honour, [I dread] lest some 
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one of the Greeks, whoever perceives it, will bo indignant ; 
but if^ being alone, I fight with Hector and the Tit)jan8, 
from shame, [I fear] lest many surround me, [being] alone. 
But crest-tosiong Hector is leading all the Ti*ojans hither. 
But wherefore lias my soul been thus debating ) Wliunever 
a man desires, in opposition to a deity, to fight with a hero 
whom a god honours, soon is a gi'eat destruction hurled upon 
him ; wherefore no one of the Greeks will blame me, who 
may perceive me retiring from Hector, since he wars imder 
the impulse of a god. But if I could hear A jax, bi*ave in 
the din of war, both of us, again retm'ning, would be mindful 
of battle even against a god, if by any means we could ditiw 
off the body for the sake of Acliillcs, the son of Pclous : of 
evils, certainly it would be the better." ^ 

While he was thus delibcratmg these tilings in his mind 
and soul, the ranks of the Trojans were meanwhile advancuig ; 
and Hector led the way. But he retired bock, and quitted 
the corpse, turning roimd as a shaggy-bearded lion, which 
dogs and men drive from the stall with spears and clamour ; 
but his valiant heart within his breust is shaken, and he, 
unwilling, departs from the fold : thus did yellow-hau'Cil 
Menelaus retire from Patroclus. And being turned round, ho 
stood, when he had reached the band of his companions, look- 
ing all around for mighty Ajax, the son of Tolamon ; whom 
he very quickly perceived upon the left of the whole battle, 
encouraging his companions^ and urging them to fight : for 
Phoebus Apollo had cast a heaven-sent panic amongst them. 
But he made haste to run, and, immediately standing near, 
spoke : 

''Ajax, hither, friend, let us hasten in defence of slain 
Patroclus, if we can bear his naked corse at least to Achilles ; 
for his armour crest-tossing Hector possesses." 

Thus he spoke, but he roused the coiirage of warlike Ajax, 
and he advanced through the foremost warriors, and with him 
vellow-haired Menelaus. Hector on his iiai^t, after he had 

' '* The evils here spoken of, tnd of which t choice is presented to 
Menelaus, are loss of both the body and the armour of Patrochis, or of 
either separately. The first alternative he is resolved on guarding against 
by summoning Ajax to his aid ; of the last two, he prefers the abandon- 
ment of the arms, t. e. avXtj, spoliation of the corpse, to diUttat its dis- 
figurement. "—Kennedy . 
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(lo8ix>iled him of Lis beautiful armour, was dragging Patro- 
clus, that he might sever the head from the shoulders with 
the sharp brnsa, and, carrying off the body, might give it ta 
the Trojan dogs, when Ajax came near, bearing his shield, 
like a tower. Then Hector, retiring back, retreated into the 
throng of his companions, and sprung up into his chariot ; 
but ho gave the handsome armour to the Trojans to carry to 
the city, to be a great gloiy to him. But Ajax, with hia 
broad shield covering around the son of Menoetius^ stood 
like a lion over her young ; against which, when leading her 
whelps, the huntsmen rush together in the wood ; whilst he 
looks dreadful in his might, and draws down all his eye- 
brows, concealing his eyes : so strode Ajax round the hero 
Patroclus. On the other side stood the son of Atreus, war- 
like Mcnelaus, augmenting tlie great grief in his bosom. 

But Glaucus, the son of Hippolochus, leader of the Lycian 
heroes, looking sternly at Hector, upbraided him with harsh 
language : " Hector, most excellent as to appearance, cer- 
tainly thou art greatly deficient in fighting ; doubtless good 
iame possesses thee without reason, since thou art a fugitive. 
Consider now, how alone with the people [who are] bom in 
Ilium, thou maycst preserve the state ana city, for none of 
the Lycians, at all events, will go to fight with tiie Greeks for 
thy city ; since indeed there is no gratitude for fighting ever 
incessantly with hostile men. How indeed, inglorious one, 
hast thou preserved an inferior man in the throng, and suf- 
fered Sarpedon, at once thy guest and companion, to become 
a prey and booty to the Greeks ; who^ when aUve, was a 
great advantage to thy city and thyself; but now thou didst 
not attempt to drive away the dogs from him. Wherefore 
if any of the Lycian warriors will now obey me, go home,* 
and utter destruction wiU be manifest to Troy. For if now 
that confident, intrepid strength, was in the Trojans, which 
enters heroes who in the defence of their country undertake 
toil, and conflict with hostilo men, immediately might we 
draw Patroclus into Ilium. But if he, lifeless, should come 
to the great city of king Priam, and we had drawn him 
away from the battle, quickly indeed would the Greeks ran- 

> Take i/if v (/evai) imperatively, or understand lirtinhiTat i/iol i5<rrc 
airbp Uvai r/c oUov, dfitivov Av c7i} o^r^ dpa dXcOpoc, c* r. X. See 
Kennedy. 
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8om [to us] the beautifiil armour of Sarpedon, and we might 
bear himself also into Troy ; for the attendant of thut man is 
slain, who is by fur the bravest of the Greeks at the ships, 
and whose servants are close-figliting wanioi-s. But thou, 
forsootli, hast not dared to stand against magnanimous Ajax, 
l>ehohling his eyes in the battle of the enemy, nor to fight 
against him ; for he is more bmve than thou.** 

But him sternly regai'duig, crest-tossing Hector addressed : 
" O Glaucus, why hast thou, being such as thou ai-t, spoken 
liaughtily t I* faith, fnend, I thought that thou didst excel 
in judgment the others, as many as inhabit fertile Lycia ; 
but now I altogether blame thy imderstanding, since thou 
liast thus spoken, thou who saycst that I do not witlistaud 
mighty Ajax. Neither have I dreaded the battle, nor the 
tumult of steeds ; but the counsel of o^gis-bearing Jove is 
ever superior, who puts even the valiant man to flight, and 
easily takes away the victory; but at another time he himself 
impels him to fight. But come hither, my friend, stand by 
me, and behold my conduct. Truly I shall always be a 
coward, as thou sayest, or I will restrain even some of the 
Qreeks, although very eager, from keeping defence over dead 
Patroclus.** 

Thus saying, he cheered on the Trojans, loudly sliouting, 
"Ye Trojans and Lycians, and close-fighting Dardanians, 
be men, my friends, and be mindful of im|)etuous valour, 
whilst I put on the armour of illustiious Achilles, beautiful, 
of which I despoiled mighty Patroclus, having slain him.*' 

Thus having spoken, crest-tossing Hector departed from 
the glowing battle, and, running very quickly, ovei*took lus 
companions, not far ofi*, following with swift feet those who 
were bearing towards the city the renowned arms of Achilles. 
Then standing apart from the mournful battle, he changed 
his armour. His own indeed he gave to the wailike Trojans 
to beai* to sacred Ilium ; but he put on the inmiortal aims 
of Achilles, the son of Peleus, which the heavenly gods had 
bestowed on liis dear fathei*; but he indeed, growing old, 
presented them to his son ; but the son giew nut old in the 
armour of his father. 

But when cloud-compelling Jove beheld him apaH, ac- 
coutred in the armour of divine Pelides, then shukuig his 
head, he said to his own so\U : 
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" All ! Iuckle8fi one ; nor is death at all in thy thoughts, 
whicli is now near thcc ; but thou piittest on the immortal 
armour of tlio bravest hero, at whom others also tremble ; 
and thou hont slain his companion, both gentle and brave, 
and thou liast taken the armour from his head and shoulders 
not according to propriety. But now will I give into thy 
liands a great victory, a compensation for this, that Andro- 
mache shall never receive from thee, having returned from 
the battle, the illustrious arms of the son of Peleus.** 

The son of Saturn spoke, and moreover nodded with hia 
sable brows. But the armour fitted the person of Hector, 
and Mars, the dreadfid warrior, entered him. And his 
limbs were inwardly filled with might and strength, and he 
went afler the illustrious aUies, exckuiming aloud ; and glitter- 
ing in his aniiour, to all of them he presented the appearance 
of the magnanimous son of Peleus. But going among them, 
he animated each with his words, — Mesthles, Qlaucus, Medon, 
and Thendlochus, Asteropteus, Disenor, and HippothoUs, 
Phorcys, Chromius, and Ennomus the augiu*. Exhorting 
these, he spoke winged words : 

" Hear, ye countless ti*ooiw of allies dweUing aix)und, for I 
did not assemble you here, each from his own city, seeking 
or wanting a crowd, but that ye might willingly defend for 
me the Avives and infant children of the Trojans from the 
warlike Greeks. Thinking these things, I wear away my 
})eoplc by gifts and provisions [to you], and I satisfy tho 
<lcsiro of each of you. Whei'efore now let some one, being 
turned round straight, either perish or be saved ; for these 
are the chancas of war.^ Nevertheless, whoever will drag 
Patroclus, although dead, to the horse-breaking Trojans, and 
to whom Ajax slmll yield, [to him] will I pix^sent one-lmlf of 
tho spoils, but I tnyself will keep the other half; and gloiy 
shall be to him as much as to me.** 

Thus he spoke ; but they, lifting up their spears, advanced 
with cotidensed might ^ dii*ect against the Greeks ; and their 
mind tyigcily hoiKjil to draw away the dead body frt)m Teliv- 
nioninu Ajax : — fools 1 tnily over it ho took away tlie life from 

' See Dnport, Gnom. Horn. p. 97. 

' Scliol. : l>/^0(; notiinapTtQ, (ivvafrniaavrtQt fi'c rb ahrb iravrtQ 
opftfinnvTtc, A curious intcrprcUtioii is given in theGInsmriet: " hpilup 
pott cibum denuo impetum facto,** See Alberti on Uesycfa* p. 766. 

T 
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many. And then Ajax addressed Menelaus, good in tbe din 
of war : 

*^ O lay Mend, O Jove-nurtured Menelaus, no longer do I 
expect that even ive ourselves will i*etum from battle. Nor 
do I fear so much about the dead body of Patroclus, which 
will quickly satiate the dogs and birds of the Trojans, as 
much as I fear for my own head, lest it suffer anything, and 
for thine, for Hector, that cloud of war, ovei-^adows all 
things ; whilst to us, on the other liand, utter dc:jti'uctiou 
appears. But come, call the bravest of the Greeks, ' if any 
one will hear." 

Thus he spoke ; nor did Monelaus, good in the din of wai*, 
disobey ; but he shouted, crying with a loud voice to the 
Greeks : 

*^ O friends, loaders and chieftains of the Greeks, yo who 
with Agamemnon, the son of Aireus, and Monelaus, (U-ink 
the public wine,^ and command each his forces ; but honour 
and glory follows from Jove. Difficult would it be for mo 
to look to each of the leaders, for so great a strife of battle 
bums. But let some one advance, and let him be indignant 
in his mind, that Patroclus should become a sport to Th)jan 
dogs." 

Thus he spoke ; but quickly the swift OOean Ajax heard, 
and first advanced opposite, running through the battle; 
after him Idomeneus, and Meriones, the armour-bcai*er of 
Idomeneus, equal to man-slaughtering Mai's. But who in 
his mind could recount the names of the others as many us 
afterwards aroused the battle of the Greeks) But the 
Trojans, in close array, first made the onset, and Hector led 
them on. 

But as when, at the moutlis^ of a river flowing from Jove, 
the great wave roars against the stream, wliile around the 
lofty sliores resound, the wave being ejected [upon the beach], 
with so loud a clamour did the Trojans udvancu : but the 
Greeks stood round the son of Menoutius, having one spirit, 
protected by their brazen sldelds ; whilst over their sliining 

' /. e. who are supplied from tlie public resourcea, — rd U ruv koivuh^ 
Kai Srifioaiuiv xP^f^^^*^^ x^(^'}y<"^M'^^ ^^^'C /3aa<XeDfft. — Schol. 

* Schol. ApoU. Rhod. i. 11: TtUp Trora/iJiv ol <rv^£d\\ovriQ rdiroi 
rp daXdaoy, vpoxoai Xiyovrai, where he quotes Uiia iiistauce from 
llomcr. 
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liolmcts tho son of Saturn jjoured a thick liaze; for he did 
not formerly hate the son of Menoetius when, being alive, he 
was the attendant of Achilles, therefore he was loth that he 
sliould become a prej to the Trojan docs of the enemy; and. 
so he excited his companions to defend him. The Trojans^ 
however, first dislodged the dark-ejred Greeks, and they,, 
leaving the dead body, retreated; nor did the magnanimous: 
Trojans slay any of them with their spears, although desirous, . 
but drew off the body. , But the Greeks were about to be' 
absent 'from him a very short while, for very quickly did 
Ajax rally them, who, next to the renowned soaof Peleus,'. 
excelled the other Greeks in beauty and in deeds. And he^ 
broke through the front ranks, resembling a wild boar in 
Ktrongtli, which amongst the mountains easily disperses the^ 
do«^ ami blooming youths through the woods, turning to 
iKiy ; so tlio son of illustrious Telamon, noble Ajax, having* 
made the attack, easily routed the phalanxes of the Trojans^ 
who liad surrounded Patroclus, and mostly expected to drag 
him to their city, and bear away glory. Meanwhile Hippo- 
thous, the illustrious son of Pelasgian Lethus, was draggme 
him by the foot through the violent conflict, having bound 
him with a strap at the ancle round the tendons, gratifying - 
Hector and the Trojans. But soon came evil upon him, 
which no one, even of those desiring it, averted from him. 
Him the son of Telamon, rushing through the crowd, smote 
in close fight through the brazen-cheeked helmet The horse- 
haired helmet was clefl by the point of the weapon, stricken 
by the great spear and strong hand; and the brain, bloody, 
gushed out of the wound at the cone of the helmet;^ and his 
strength was there relaxed. Then he let fall from his hands 
the foot of magnanimous Patrodus, to lie upon the earth, 
and near liim ho himself fell, prone upon the dead body, far 
away from fertile Larissa: nor did he repay the debt of 
nourisliment to his beloved parents, for his life was short, 
subdued by tho spear of magnanimous Ajax. But Hector- 
again aimed at Ajax with his shining spear; he, however, 
Becing it opposite, avoided the brazen spear by a little ; but 
he struck Schedius, the magnanimous son of Iphitus, by far* 

' See iii. .172, ** the part of the helmet in which the crest was inserted 
— unless aiXby be taken metaphoriealW, and by wap* aifXbp be meant 
the ttrtam of blood, as fiom a pipe." — Oxford Trainl. 

t2 
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the bravest of the Phoceans, who inhabited dwellings in re- 
nowned Panopeufl, nUing over inany men. Hiui he ainoto 
under the middle of the cluviclcy and the brazen jmint of 
the weapon went quite through, near the extremity of the 
shoulder. Falling, he made a craah, and his arms rang u])on 
him. Then Ajax again smote warlike Phorcys, tho sou of 
PhsenopSy in the middle of the belly, while defending Hip- 
pothous. And he broke the cavity of tho coi-slet, and the 
brazen weapon drank his entrails through ; and falling in the 
dust, he seized the earth with the palm of his hand. The 
foremost warriors and illustrious Hector retreated ; but the 
Greeks shouted loudly, and drew off the bodies, both Phorcys 
and HippothouSy and they loosed the anuour from their 
shoulders. 

Then again would the Trojans, [routed] by the wai*liko 
Greeks, have gone up to Ilium, subdued through cowaixlioe; 
but the Argives on their part, by their valom* and might, 
would liave obtained gloiy, even contrary to the destined will 
of Jove, liad not Apollo himself excited .^neas, in body like 
unto Periphas the henild, son of Epytis, who knowing pru- 
dent counsels in his mind, liad grown old, as a herald, with 
his aged sire. Assimiluting himself to him, Ai)ollo, the son 
of Jove, addressed him : 

*' O ^neas, how could ye presei*ve lofby Ilium* against the 
deity, since I behold these other men relying on their bravery, 
and might, and valoiu*, and their number, and possessing a 
dauntless host ? Yet Jove wills the victory to us, rather than 
to the Danai ; yet ye gi*catly tremble, nor iight." 

Thus he spoke; but iEneas, seeing him before him, recog- 
nized fiur-daxting Apollo ; and loudly shouting, addres.se<l 
Hector: 

" O Hector, and ye other leaders of the Trojans and allies, 
this now indeed is a shame, that we, subdued by cowaixiice, 
should go up to Ilium, [driven] by the warlike Achoians. 
For already even now some one of the gods, having stood 
near to me, declared that Jove, the highest counsellor, is an 
ally of the battle [to us]. Wherefore let us go dii*cct against 
the Greeks, nor let them quietly move the dead Patroclus to 
the ships." 

Thus he spoke, and then springing forth, stood fiu* beforo 
the front ranks. But they rallied, and stood opposeil to tho 
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Greeks. Tlien A^eas wounded with his spear LeocrituBy son 
of Arisbas, the brave companion of Lycomedes. Him falling, 
warlike Ljcomedes pitied, and advancing veiy near, he stood, 
and hurled with liis shining spear, and struck Apisaon, the 
son of Hippasis, shepherd of the people, in the liver, beneath 
the diaphragm, and immediately relaxed his limbs. He had 
come from fertile Pfeonia, and next to Asteropsus, was the 
bravest to fight. Warlike AsteropeBus pitied him fidlen, and 
he rushed forward, willing to fight with the Greeks. But not 
yet could he [do so], for [those] standing around Patroclus were 
fenced in on every side with shields, and held their spears 
before them ; for Ajax went eagerly among all, greatly cheer- 
ing them on. He sufTered not any one either to retire from 
the body, nor any of the Greeks to fight in front, excelling 
the others, but vigorously to stalk around for defence, and to 
combat in close fight. Thus did mighty Ajax command; but 
the earth was moistened with purple gore, whilst upon each 
other fell the dead bodies of the Trojans and courageous 
allies, and of the Greeks ; for neither cQd they fight blood- 
lessly, although far fewer perished, because they were ever 
mindful thi-oughout the tumult to repel severe labour from 
each other. 

Thus indeed they fought, like a fire ; nor would you say 
that the Sun was safe, or the Moon, for they were wrapt in 
dark liaxo in the combat, as many of the bravest as stood 
around the dead son of Mencetius. The other Trojans and 
well-armed Greeks, however, fought at ease^ beneath the 
atmosphere ; the piercing s])lendour of the sun was expanded 
over them, and a cloud did not appear over all the earth, nor 
the moi\ntains. Besting at intervals, they fought, avoiding 
the cruol wea[)ons of each other, standing far asunder; whilst 
thoHC ill the middle sufTrrcd hardsliips from darkness and 
fix)m war, and were afflicted by the ruthless brass, as many 
as were most brave. But two heroes, illustrious men, Thra- 
symcdcs and Antilochus, had not yet heard that blameless 
Patroclus was dcarl; but thought that, still alive, he was 
fighting with the Trojans in the foremost tumult. But these, 
watching the slaughter and flight of their companions, fought 
apart, since Nestor had so oixiered, urging [them] on to battle 

' /. t. resting it intenrals, as it is explained in ver. 373. 
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from the black. ships. But to these all day a mighty contest 
«f severe strife arose, and eyer incessantly the knees, the legs^ 
and the feet of each under him, the hands and the eyes of 
those fighting aroimd the brave companion of swifb-foote<l 
L^ktcides, were defiled with fatigue and pci*spiration. And 
.aa when a man gives the hide of a huge ox, saturated with 
.grease, to his people to stretch, but they, having received, stretch 
it» standing apart from each other in a circle, and stmight- 
way the moisture exudes, and the oily matter enters, many 
pulling it, till it is stretched in every direction ; 30 they, on 
both sides, di'agged the body hoi*c and thci*e in a small space ; 
for the mind of the Trojans, on the one lumd, eagerly hoped 
to draw him to Ilium, but of the Cti'oeks, on the other, to the 
hollow sliips. Around liim arose a fierce tumult ; nor could 
Mars, the exciter of ti-oops, nor Minerva, having beheld it, 
have foimd fault, not even if wi-ath had pai*ticularly come 
upon her; such an evil labour of men and horses did Jovo 
extend over Patroclus on that day. Nor ns yet did noble 
Achilles at all know that Patroclus was dead, because they 
fought &LV from the swift ships, beneath the wall of the 
'Trojans. He never thought in his mind that he was dead ; 
but that alive, having approached the gates, he would return 
back, since he did nut at all suppose that he could sack the 
dty without him, for he had often heard this from his mother, 
hearing it apart, who used to tell 1dm the design of mighty 
Jove. Yet his mother had not then told him so gi'cat an 
>evil as had happened, that the companion by fur most dear 
ito him had perished. 

.But they, ever aroimd the dead body, holding their sharp 
spears, charged incessantly, and slaughtered one another, and 
.thus would some of the brazen-mailed Greeks say : 

** O friends, surely it will not be honourable for us to re- 
.treat to the hollow ships; but [rather] let the black earth 
here gape for all. This indeed would at once be better for 
us, than that we should permit the horse-breaking Trojans 
to dmg him to their city, and obtain glory." 

And thus also would some one of the magiuuiimous Tro- 
jans say: 

** O friends, although it be our destiny that all bo equally 
subdued beside this man, never let any 0110 retire from tlie 
battle.** 
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ThuRy then, some one said, and aroosed the spirit of each. 
Thiin indeed were they fighting; and the iron clangour^ 
reached the hrazen heaven through the unfroitfol air. Bat 
tlio homos of JEeuddes being apart from the combat, wept^ 
when first thej perceived that their charioteer had ftJlen in 
the dnst, beneath man-slaughtering Hector. Antomedon, 
indeed, the brave son of Diores, frequently urged them on, 
beating them with the sharp laf^ and frequently addressed 
them in mild terms and in threats ; but they chose neither 
t^o go back to the ships towards the wide Hellespont nor into 
the Imttlo among the Greeks; but, as a pillar remains firm, 
which stands at the tomb of a dead man or woman, so they 
remained detaining the splendid chariot motionless, and 
drooping their heads to the earth. But warm tears' flowed 
from tlioir oyolids to tbo earth, complaining from denro 
of their charioteer; and their tliick mane was defiled, 
flowing down on both sides from the collar at the yoka 
But the son of Saturn beholding them lamenting, felt 
compassion, and shaking his head, communed with his own 
mind : 

" Ah ! luckless i>air, why did wo give you to khig Pelens, 
a mortal ; for ye are free from old age, and immortal? "Was it 
that ye might endure gric& with unhappy men) For there 
is not anything at all more wretch^ than man,' of all, as 
many as breathe and movo over the earth. But Hector, the 
son of Priam, shall not be borne by you, even in the curiously- 
wrought chariot, for I will not permit it. Is it not enough 
that he both possesses those arms, and vainly boasts I But 
into your knees and spirit will I cast vigour, that ye may 
safely bear Automedon from the battle to the hollow ships; 
for still will I give glory to them (the Trojans), to day, until 

* Clarke compares JEn, zii. 284, from Ennioa, apnd Macrob. ri. 1: 
" HaAtati spargant hastas, fit ferrens imber." See Colamna's notea, 
p. 82, ed. Hessel. The Scholiafit rather interprets it, of a strong and 
violent ffhoiity trrtptbc Koi iroXd /trxypoc. 

' Sec Virg. Mn, xi. 89, »qq. with Serrins, Qnintns Ca^b. iii. 740 : 
Oifik fnv &fi€porot lirwot ArapQkoQ AlaKliao M/fii'oy Ai&Kpvrot wapA 
vijtatv* AWA xai ahrol Mvpovro efirkpoio datKrafUyov /SatriX^c* Ov^ 
i9(\ov ftoytpoitrtv (t AvipAvtv^ oifik fuGt XtrwotQ VLivyie^ 'Apytlmv^ 
6\o6v irtpi nivOoQ ixovrff. 

'On thin comfortable and satisfactory sentiment, see the Ittgubriovs 
collection of parallel passages in Dnport, p. 98. 
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they reach the well-benched sliips, till the siiu set, and sacred 
darkness come on.** 

So saying, he breathed strong vigour into the steeds ; and 
they, shaking the dust fi*om their manes to the ground, 
quickly bore the rapid car amongst the Trojans and Greeks. 
And against them^ fought Automedou, though giieved fur 
his com]>anion, rushing along in his chariot like a \'ulture 
among the geese. For ho fled easily from the timiult of the 
Trojans, and easily did he rush on, pui'suiug through the 
dense throng. Yet did he not slay the men when he pi-essed 
onward to pursue; for it was by no moans possible for him, 
being alone in the sacred^ car, to assault with the spear and 
to rein in the fleet steeds. At length, however, a comimnion, 
the hero Alcimedon, son of Lacrceus, the son of ^^mon, be- 
held him with his eyes, and stoo<l ]>ehind his chariot, and 
addressed Automedou : 

" Which of the gods, O Automedou, has placed a foolish 
oonnsol in thy bosom, and taken from thee sound judgment ; 
inasmuch as alone thou lightest in the foremost itinks with 
the Trojans ) Thy companion indeed is slain ; and Hector 
himself vaunts, Imving u\h>\\ his shoulders the armour of 
^Eacides.** 

Him then Automedon, the son of Dioi*es, addressed : 

** Alcimedon, wlmt pther of the Gi*eeks, then, is like thee, 
to subdue and restrain the spirit of imnioii4d steeds, unless 
Fatroclus, whilst alive, a counsellor equal to the gods ? Now, 
however, death and fate possess him. Ne\'erthelcss, do thou 
take the lasli and beautiful reins; but I will descend from 
the chariot, that I may light.** ^ 

Thus he spoke, but Alcimtulon, a.sccn(ling the clmriot, 
swift in war, instantly took in his hands the lash and reiits, 
whilst Automedon leaped down ; but illustrious Hector ])er- 
oeived this, and immediately addressed ^neas, Ixiing near: 

'^.^Eneas, counsellor of the brazen-mailed Trojans, I have 

> TheTrpjani. 

.* /. «. splendid, of tnrpassing workmanship. Others refer the epithet 
to the divine gift mentioned in ver. 443, to the fabrication of the chariot 
by the god Vulcan, or to the origin of Achilles himself from a goddess. 

' Alcimedon in this address condemns tlie imprudence of his friend, 
who, in this moment of imminent danger, takes upon him the joint officea 
of warrior (napatdrtic) and charioteer (r/i'tox^c)* 
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observed those two steeds of Acliilles proceeding through tlie 
battle witli unskilful charioteers. I therefore may hope to 
capture them, if thou, at least, desire it in thy mind; for 
standing opposite, they will not dare to withstand us, rushing 
on to fight in battle.** 

Thus he spoke ; nor did the brave son of Anchises disobey. 
Both advanced direct, covered as to their shoulders with 
bidls* hides, diy, thick ; and upon them much brass was 
plated. But along with them went both Chromius and god- 
like Arctus : and their mind greatly hoped to sbiy them, and 
to drive away the long-necked steeds. Foolish,' for they were 
not destined to return back bloodlessly from Automedon, for 
he, having prayed to father Jove, was filled with fortitude 
and valour, as to his dark mind, and immediately addressed 
Alcimedon, his faithful comrade : 

** O Alcimedon, do not now detain the steeds far from me ; 
but [keep them] breathing closely at my back; for I do not 
think that Hector, the son of Priam, will abstain from 
violence, before that he has mounted the beautiful-maned 
hordes of Achilles, having slain both of us, and put to rout 
the ranks of Qrecian heroes; or himself be slain among the 
first.** 

Tlius saying, he called upon the Ajaces, and Menelaus i 
" Ye Ajaces, leaders of the Greeks, and Menelaus, leave thei^ 
the dead body to those, as many as are bravest, to defend it 
on all sides, and to repulse the ranks of men; but from us- 
who are alive avert the merciless day. For hither violently 
rush through the lamentable fight Hector and ^^Eneas, who* 
are the best of the Trojans. But all these things rest upon 
the knees of the gods; for I also will hurl, and all these 
things will be a care to Jove.** 

He said ; and, brandishing, hurled his long-sliadowed spear, 
and struck u[>ou the shield of Aretus, equal on all sides ; it 
however did not repel the sjxsar, but the brass went entirely 
through, and passed through the belt into the bottom of liis 
belly. And as when a man in youthful vigour, holdinff a 
Kharp axe, cuts through the whole tendon, striking behmd 
the hoi*ns of a wild bull ; but it, leaping fonvard, falls ; so he,. 

' Cf. /En. X. 501, sqq. So Milton, P. L. ix. 404 :— 

** O much deceiTpd, much failing, hapless Eve, 
Of thy presumed return ! efent perrerte ! " 
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springmg forward, fell supino ; and tLe simrp 8i)oar, quiver- 
ing in his entrails, relaxed his limbs. Thou llector took aini 
at Automedon with his shining spear, but he, seeing it in 
firant of him, avoided the brazen weapon; for ho bent forwonl. 
But the long spear was fixed in the ground behind him ; and 
moreover the nether end of the spear was shaken; but thcro 
.then the strong weapon sy^eut its force. Then ti-uly th(iy 
would have engaged hand to hand with their swonls, had not 
ihe eager Ajaces, who came through the crowd, at tho call 
of their companion, separated them. But Hector, ^ilneas, 
and godlike Chromius, greatly dreading them, retii*ed buck 
again, and left Ai*etus lying there, lacei-ated as to liis heart; 
.but him Automedon, equal to swift Mars, desi>oiled of his 
armour, and, boasting, utU'.red this speech : 

" Surely now I have a little relieyed my heart of sorrow 
for the dead son of MenoDtius, although haviug slain but an 
inferior man.'* 

Thus having spoken, seizing the goro-staincd spoils, he 
placed them in the chimot, and mounted liimself, bloody as 
to his feet and hands above, like some lion which has fed 
upon a bulL Again over Patroclus was tlie dii-eful battle 
extended, grievous, lamentable; and Minerva excited tho 
contention, descending from heaven ; for far-sounding Jove 
sent her forth to encourage the Greeks, as his intention was 
now ohaugcd. As Jove extends a purple i*uinbow from 
heaven to moiials, to be a signal either of war, or of a cliilling 
storm, which causes men to cease from their works upon the 
earth, and afflicts tho cattle ; so she, ha\ing obscured herself 
in a pur})le cloud, entered the army of the Greeks, and 
arous^ every man. First, however, she addi-essed the son 
of Atreus, gallant Mcnelaus, inciting him, for he was near 
her, assimilating herself, in her form and unw^earied voice, to 
Phcenix : 

*^ Thine, of a truth, will shame and diHgrace . now be, O 
Menelaus, if the swift dogs tear the faitliiul com[mniou of 
illustrious Achilles beneath the wiUl of tho Trojans ; thei'e- 
fore bravely hbld on, and urge on all tho i>eople." Whom, 
in return, Menelaus, good in tho din of war, addressed : 
" Phoenix, father, old man long since born, would that jNlinci'va 
would give mo stixiugth, and ward oil' tho force of ilio 
weapons. Then indeed would I be willing to stiind by and 
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defend Patroclus; for dying, he greatly affected my mind 
with gric£ But Hector has the dreadful force of fire, nor 
does he cease slaying with his spear; for to him Jove affords 
glory.*' 

Thus he spoke; but the azure-eyed goddess Minerva 
rejoiced, because to her he had prayed first of all the gods. 
But in his shoulders and knees ^e put strength, and placed 
in his bosom the boldness of a fly, which, although firequently 
driven away from a human body, persists in biting, — and the 
blood of man is sweet to it. With such confidence she filled 
his dark soul : and he adyanced towards Patrodus, and took 
aim with his splendid spear. Now there was among the 
Trojans one Podes, the son of Eetion, rich and brave ; whom 
of his people Hector chiefly honoured, for he was his dear 
companion in the banquet. Him yellow-haired Mcnelaua 
5(mote upon the belt while hastening to flight, and drove the 
bmzen weapon quite througlL He, falling, gave a crash, and 
Menolaus, the son of Atreus, dragged away the body from 
the TrojauH to the crowd of hia companions. But ApoUo^ 
Rianding near, excited Hector in the likeness of Phoenopi^ 
sou of Asias, who, inhabiting dwellings at Abydos, was most 
dear to him of all his gitests. Assimilating himself to him, 
far-darting Apollo sjwke: 

" Hector, what other of the Greeks will any more fear 
tliee, since now thou dreadest Menelaus, who indeed before 
was but an effeminate warrior, but now departs alone^ 
bearing off the dead corse from the Trojans t He has slain, 
in the front ranks, Podes, the son of Eetion, thy comrade^ 
faithful and brave." 

ThiLS he spoke; but him a dark cloud of grief over- 
shadowed, and he went through the front ranks, armed in 
glittering brass. And then the son of Saturn took his aegis^ 
fringed and splendid, and covered Ida with clouds; but 
having flashed his lightning, he thundered very loudly, and 
shook it (the mountain); and (ho) gave victory to the Tro- 
jans, but put the Greeks to flight. 

Penelcus, the Boeotian, first was leader of the flight; for 
he was wounde<l slightly ' on the tip of the shoulder with a 
spear, \joing always turned frontwards; but the spear of 

' 'Eir(X{y^i|v, on tht tmfact, it lir«iroX^c. — Kennedy. 
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Polydamas grazed even to the boue, for he, coming close, had 
wounded him. Next Hector wounded Leitufi, sou of mag- 
nanimous Alectryon, on the hand at the wrist, uud causetl 
him to cease from battle. Then looking arounil him, ho 
trembled, since he no longer hoped in liis mind [to bo able] 
to fight with the Ti'ojans, holding his spear in his iiand. But 
Idomoneus had struck, on the corslet, u)K)u the bi*ca:iit near 
the pap. Hector rushing after Leitus : the long spear, how- 
ever, was broken at the socket ; and the Trojans sliouted 
But he [Hector] discharged his javelin at Idomeuous, the sou 
of Deucalion, as he was standiug in his car : liim he missed 
by a little, but struck Coei*anus, the attendant and cliaiioteer 
of Meriones, who had followed him fi*om well-situated 
Ljctua For at first on foot, liaving lefl iiis equally-plied 
ships, he came, and would have secured a decided victoiy to 
the Trojans, liad not Coeranus quickly driven on his swiil- 
footed steeds : to hini then he (Coeranus) came as a help, and 
wanled oiT the merciless day; but ho himself lost his lifo 
beneath man-slaughtering Hector. Him he smote beneath 
the jaw-bone and ear, and the extremity of tlie spear forced 
out his teeth and cut through the middle of his tongue. He 
fell from his cliariot, and the reins dropped to the ground ; 
and Meriones, stooping, lifted them fi*om the plain in his 
own hands, and addressed Idomeneus : 

"Lash on, now, until thou reach the swift sliijts; for even 
thou thyself perceivest that victoiy is no longer on the side 
of the Achieans." 

Thus he spake ; and Idomeneus lashed on the beautiful- 
maned steeds to the hollow ships; for fear now seized hi:ii 
mind. 

Nor did Jove escape notice of magnanimous Ajax and 
Menelaus, when he for the present gave the dubious victory 
to the Trojans; but to them the mighty Ajax, son of Tela- 
mou, began to speak : 

" Alas ! even he who is very stupid might now know that 
&ther Jove himself is aiding the Trojans; for the weapons 
of them all take efiect, whoever may throw them, whether 
coward or brave man. Jove certainly dii*ects them all. But 
the weai)ons of all of us fall to the earth in vain. Come, 
however, let us devise the best plan, both how we may drag 
off the corse, and how we oui'selves may be a source of joy to 
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oiir beloved comrades, having returned home. Thej, of a 
tnitli, beholding us here, are grieved, and think that we shall 
no longer resist the might and invincible hands of man- 
Hlaughtering Hector. But, would there were some companion 
who would quickly bring word to Achilles, since I think he 
has not yet heard the mournful tidings, that his dear comrade 
Jjns died. But nowhere can I see such a person among the 
Greeks, for they and their steeds are together enveloped 
in darkncKS. O father Jove, liberate at least the sons of the 
Greeks from darkness; make a clear atmosphere, and grant 
UB to see with our eyes; then destroy us in the light>^ if thus 
it be pleasing to thee.** 

Thus he spoke; but the Sire felt compassion for him 
weeping, and immediately dissipated the haze, and removed 
the cloud. And the sun shone forth, and the whole battle 
was displayed, and then Ajax addi'essed Menelaus, good in 
the din of war: 

"Look around now, O Jove-nurtui'Cil Menelaus, if any- 
where thou canst perceive, yet alive, Antilochus, the son of 
magnanimous Nestor. Urge liim, going speedily, to tell to 
warlike Achilles, that the comrade, by &r most dear to him, 
has pcriHhe<l.'* 

Thus he spoke ; nor did Menelaus, good in the din of war, 
<liRol>oy. But he hastened to go, like some lion from a fold, 
which a(l(*r that he is fatigued, harassing both dogs and men, 
who watching all night, suffer him not to cany off the fiit of 
tho oxen ; but he, (lesirous of flesh, mshes on, but nothing 
profits ; for many javelins fly against him from daring hands, 
and blazing torches, which, eager as he is, he dreads ; but 
early in the morning he goes apart with saddened mind. So, 
most un'willing, from Patroclus went Menelaus, brave in the 
din of war; because he greatly feared lest the Greeks, through 
^•icvous terror, should leave him a prey to the enemy. And 
much, therefore, he exhorted Meriones and the Ajaoes : 

" Ye Ajaces, loaders of the Greeks, aiul Meriones, now let 
each one be mindful of the gentleness of wretched Patroclus; 

' A prayer well worthj of Ajax. Ammian. Maroell. xxriii. : " Per 
horrorem tenebraniin— quo tempore hebetari aolent obstricts terroribus 
mentes ; at inter iiinumera malta Ajax qaoque Homericus docet, optans 

Crire potiut luce, quam pati formidiDis augmenta noctnmie." Cf« 
mgin. ix. 
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for when alive, he knew how to bo mild to all; but now, 
indeed, Death and Fate overtake liim." 

Thus then having spoken, ycllow-liaii*cd Mcuolaus de^iarted, 
gazing round in all dit'cctions, like au e«iglo, which, they say, 
sees most acutely of birds beneath the slcy, and which, though 
being aloft, the swifl-footed hare docs not eiscupe, when lying 
beneath the donse-foliaged thicket ; but he jHiunces upon it, 
and quickly seizing it, deprives it of life. Tlius, O Jove- 
nurtured Mcnelaus, were thy shining eyes tuiiied round in 
all directions through the band of thy numerous companions, 
if anywhere thou mightst behold the son of Nestor, yet 
living. But him he very soon perceived upon the left of all 
the battle, encoiut^^ing his com2)anion% and inciting them to 
£ght ; and standing neai*, yellow-haired Menelaus addressed 
(mml: 

^ Ho I liithor come, Antilochus, Jove-nuiiurod, tliat thou 
mayest hear the sad message which — ^would that it liad not 
happened. I think, indeed, that thou thyself looking, per- 
oeivest that a god rolls disaster upon the Greeks, but that 
victoiy is on the side of the Tix>jansj for ruti-uclus, the 
bravest of the Greeks, is slain ; and a great longing [after 
him] has befallen the Greeks. But do thou quickly tell it to 
Achilles, running to the ships of the Greeks, if ]>erchance 
quickly he may bring in safety to his ships the uiuirmed 
body ; for crest-tossing Hector possesses the annour." 

Thus he spoke; but Antilochus shuddei'ed, healing the 
news ; and long did a want of words possess him ; and his 
eyes were filled with tears, and his liquid voice was inter- 
mpted. Yet not even thus did he neglect the command of 
Menelaus ; but he hastened to inn, and gave his armour to 
LaodocuSy his blameless companion, who, near him, managed 
the solid-hoofed steeds. Him, however, liis feet boi*e, weej)- 
ing, from the battle, about to communicate the evil news to 
AchiUes^ son of Peleus. 

Nor, O Jove-nurtm-ed Menelaus, was thy mind willing to 
aid the harassed comiudes, in the place wheucte Antilochus 
had departed, and great longing after him was caused to the 
Pylians ; but to them he sent noble Tlirasyinedcs, and he 
hunself went again towards the hero Patrocliis ; but amv- 
ing; he stood beside the Ajacos, and immediately uddres-^Hl 
them: 
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*' Him, indeed, I have now despatched to the swiiPb sliips^ 
to go to s^vifl-footed Achilles : yet I do not' think that he 
wiU come, altliough greatly enraged with noble Hector ; for 
being unarmed, he could by no means £ght with the Trojans. 
Lot even us then ourselves deliberate upon the best plan, aa 
well how we shall draw off the body, as also how we our- 
selves may escape Death and Fate from the clamour of the 
Trojans." 

J kit him mighty Telamonian Ajax then answered : 

"AJl things correctly hast thou spoken, O illustrious 
Mcnelaus. But do thou, and Meriones, stooping quickly 
under it, having lifted it up, bear the body from, the fight ; 
Avliilst we two of like name, possessing equal courage, will 
iight with the Trojans and with noble Hector, we who even 
forinei'ly have sustained the sharp conflict^ remaining by 
each other." 

Thus ho s|)oke ; but they with great exertion lifted up the 
body in tl^eir arms from the ground : but the Trojan army 
shouted ill their rear when they saw the Greeks raising up 
the dead body, and mshed on like dogs, wliich spring upon 
a wounded boar, before the youthful hunters. One while 
indeed they run, eager to tear him asunder, but again, when 
he turns ujwn them, relying on liis strength, then they 
I'ctrcat, and fly in different directions hither and thither : so 
th(* Trojans Rutnctiinos steadily ])umueil in a body, striking 
with their swoi-ds and two-edged s|)ears ; but when again 
the Ajaccs, turning round upon them, stood, then was their 
colour changed, nor dared any one, rushing forward, to com- 
bat for the corpse. 

Thus they with alacrity bore the body from the fight to- 
wards the hollow ships ; but the fierce battle was extended 
to them like a fiame, which assailing, [and] being suddenly 
excited, sets fire to a city of men, and the houses diminish in 
the mighty blaze; wliilst the force of the wind roars through 
it : so a horrid tumidt of steeds and warlike heroes followed 
them departing. But as mules, exerting vast strength, ^ drag 
from a inoiintnin along a nigged path either a beam or a large 
piece of timber for ship-building, but the spirit within them, 
as they hasten, is wearied equally with fiitigue and pers|)ira- 

* Litcrallj, " girding themielves with itrengUi." 
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tion ; 80 they with alacrity bore away the body, wliilst the 
Ajaces behind them checked [the enemy] ; as a bai'rier of 
wood, sti*etchcd sti-aight across a iiluiu, I'esti'ains water; 
which checks the furious courses even of i-apid rivers, and 
immediately turning them, directs the sti'eams of all into the 
plain ; nor can they at oil burst thi-ough it, though flowing 
with violence. So the Ajaces in the I'ear always rei)ulseil the 
attack of the Trojans, who, however, followe<l along with 
them; but two amongst them in })ai*ticulai', ^'Knetis, son of 
Anchises, and illustrious Hector. And as a cloud of star- 
lings or jackdaws, shrilly chattering,* flies away when they 
perceive a hawk advancing, wliich brings death to small 
biixls ; so then fix>ni ^Eneas and Hector dcjuirtcil the sons of 
the Oi'eeks, loudly clamouring, and wei'e forgetful of the 
fight. And much beautiful aiiuour of the flying Ci recks fell 
both in and about the ti*ench ; but there was no cessation 
from the battle. 



* Or, ** shouting in presage of their doom/' as Hc^yne uitd Kennedf 
woald take it, a meaning borne out bv Trpotduioiv. Cf. Lungus. Pa«t. ii. 
12 : Oi Kdi/i^rat Tapax^ivTi£f ixtxi'icuiaiv aiTbi^ (Mjti ^dffi*, r/ koXoloL 
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BOOK THE EIGHTEENTH. 



ARGUMENT. 



Tbetii comforts Iter son for the death of Patroclas, and promiwi to pro- 
care him new armonr from Vulcan. At the conunand of Juno, AchiUea 
comes forth and strikes terror into the enemj. The bodj of Patrodiia 
is rescued, and prepared for funeral rites, and Vulcan forges a suit of 
armour and a splendid shield for Achilles. 

Thus tlioy, thou,* woix) fighting, like a blazing firo ; but 
swift-footed Antilochus came as a messenger to Achillea 
Him he found in front of liis lofty-prowed ships, revolving in 
his mind those things which hod already been accomplished ; 
and then groaning, he communed with his own mind : 

" All me I why are the long-haired Achieans driven back 
in confusion to the ships, routed through the plain ? [I fear] 
lest the gods liave accomplished evil sorrows to my soul, as 
my mother once informed me, and told me that the bravest 
of the Myrmidons, I being yet alive, would leave the light 
of the sun, by the hands of the Trojans. Too surely now 
the valiant son of Menoctius is dead,—- obstinate one ! cer- 
tainly I desired liim, having repelled the hostile fire, to 
return to the ships, nor to fight bravely with Hector." 

Whilst he was revolving these things in his mind and in 
his soul, in the meantime the son of illustrious Nestor drew 
near, shedding warm tears, and delivered his sad message : 

" Alas ! O son of warlike Pclous, surdy thou wilt hear 
.1 very grievous mcwmgc, which — ^would tliat it had not 
taken )>lacc. Patroclus lies low; and around his unarmerl 
roi-Ko they are now fighting, whilst crest-tossing Hector 
jK)R5;es.HOS his aiTnour." 

Hius he spoke; but him a black cloud of grief over- 

' Tlii^ \n (o be tnkcn in connection with vcr. 148 of the last book, as 
iho rcgtilnr narrative is interrupted by the message of Antilochus and the 
grief of Achilles. 

Z 
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shadowed, and taking the burnt aslica with both hands, he 
poured them on his head, and defiled his comely coimteuance ; 
but the dark ashes everywhere adhered to his rich^ tunic. 
But he, mighty, lay extended at great length in the dust, and 
tearing, he disordered his hair with his hands. The hand- 
maids, whom Achilles and Patroclus had taken, grieved iu 
their souls, shrieked aloud, and ran out of the door round 
warlike Achilles; and all smote their breasts with their 
hands,^ and the limbs of each were relaxed. Antilochus, on 
the otber side, lamented, shedding tears, holding the hands of 
Acliilles ; (and he kept groaning within his generous hcai't,) for 
he feared lest he should cut his throat with his sword. Then 
he moaned dreadfully, and his venerable mother heard him, 
sitting in the depths of the sea, beside her aged father, and 
immediately lamented : and all the goddesses assembled 
around her, as many Nereides as were at the bottom of the 
sea. There were Qlauce, Thaleia, and Oymodoce, Nesiea, 
Spio, Thoa, and large-eyed Ilalia, Cymothoe, Acfcwa> and 
llmnorea, Mclita, la^ra, Amphithoe, and Agave, Doto, 
Proto, Pherusa^ and Dynamene, Bexamene, Amjihinome, 
and Callianira, Doris, Panope, and distinguished Galatea, 
Kemertes, Apseudes, and Callianassa. Thei*e were also 
Clymene, lanira, and lanassa, Moera, Orithya, and fair-haired 
Amathea, and other Nereides which were iu the deptlis of 
the sea. But the resplendent cave was fiill of thoiu, and 
all at once they beat their breasts ; but Thetis began the 
lamentation : 

'^ Hear, sister Neix^ules, that heai*ing ye may all well know 
what griefs are in my mind. Woe is me wi*etched i woe is 
me who have in an evil hour brought forth the bi-avest [of 
men], I who, after having borne a son, blameless and valiant, 
the chief of heroes, and he gixsw up ^ like a young tree : 

' So vfKrapf ov iav6vt iii* 385. — Ileync. 

' In illustration of this custom of mourners, cf. Virg. Mn, i. -^84 : — 
** Crinibus Uiades passis, pepluuique furebuut 
Suppliciter tristcs, et tuiuisu iiectora paluiis." 
Ovid, Fast. if. 454 : ** £t feriuut mccstse |>ectora nuua maiius." SUius, 
xii. 528. Petronius, ciii. p. 509, ed. Durm. : ** Spun»is pruti«qui crinibus, 
aut nudatum pectus plangcre; " cxv. : ** Percus^i scuiel itcruiuquc pec- 
tus." See Westerbov. onTer. Hec. ii. 3, 49 ; Northiaore ou IVyphiodor. 
34 ; and Blomf. ou .^ch. Cboepb. 27. 

' 'Aviipafiov is used in the same way by Uerodot. vil. 15G, viii. 55 ; 
Theocrit. xviii. 29. It corresponds to our Englibh pbrai>e '* to ruu up." 
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having reared him like a sapling in a fruitful spot of a field, 
I afterwards sent him forth in the curved ships to Uium, to 
fight against the Trojans ; but I shall not receive liim again, 
having returned home to the palace of Peleus. But whilst 
he lives and beholds the light of the sun, he grieves,^ nor can 
I| going to him, avail him aught. Tet will I go, that I may* 
8ee vaj beloved son, and hear what grief comes upon him. 
remaining away from the battle." 

Tlius having spoken, she left the cave ; but they all went 
along with her, weeping, and the wave of the ocean was cleft 
around for them.' But when they reached fertile Troy, 
they in oi*der ascended the shore, where the fleet sliips of the 
Myrmidons were drawn up round swift Achilles. Thea 
liis venerable mother, shrilly wailing, stood near to him. 
docply lamenting, and took the head of her son, and, mournings 
addressed to him winged words : 

"O Bon, why weepest thou, and what sorrow has come- 
upon thy mind ? Speak out, nor conceal it. Those thinffs 
indeed mo fulfilled for thee from Jove, as thou didst formerly 
]»niy, lifting up thy liands — ^tliat all the sons of the Qreeks, 
wanting thee, should be collected at the ships, and suffer 
disgraceful deeds." 

But her swift-footed Achilles addressed, deeply groaning : 

"Mother mine, these things indeed the Olympian king' 
hath accomplished for me; but what pleasure is there in 
them to me, since Fatroclus, my dear companion, is dead,, 
whom I honouixxl beyond all my comjmnions, equally with 
my own head? Him liave I lost ; and Hector, having slain 
him, has stripped off his mighty armour, a wonder to be seen, 
beautiful ; which the other gods gave to Peleus, splendid 
gifts, on that day when they laid thee in the bed of a mortal ' 
man. Would that thou hadst dwelt there among the im- 
mortal marine inliabitants, and that Peleus had wedded a 
mortal Bpousc. But now [thou hast been wedded, to the end] 
that immeasurable grief may be upon thy mind for thy son 
slain, whom thou shalt not again receive, iiaving returned 
home. Since even my mind urges me not to live nor have 
interconrne with men, unless Hector first lose his life, smit- 

' /. e. he continues to do to, and will, till his death. 
' If tin Is the dativaa commodi. 

Z2 
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ton by my spear, and pay tho )ienalty for the slaughter ^ of 
Patroclus, the son of MenoBtiua.** 

But him Tliotis in turn addressed, pouiing foi*th tears : 
** Short-lived thou wilt be, O my son, as thou sayest, for fate 
is ready for thee immediately after Hector." Then, heavily 
sighing, swifb-footed Achilles addressed her : ** May I die 
then immediately, since it was not destined that I should aid 
my companion now slain ; but he indeed hath ]>eiished far 
away from his native land, and longed for me to be an 
averter of his doom. But now^ — since I sliall not return to 
my dear &ther-land, nor have been a preservation^ to Patro- 
olus, or to my other companions, who liave been subdued in 
great numbera by noblo Ifcctor ; but sit beside the shiiua, an 
useless weight on the eai*th, being such as is none of the 
brazen-mailed Achaeans in war, though in coimcil thera ai-e 
others superior ; woidd tliat therefoi'e contention might be 
extinguished from gods and men ; and anger, which is wont 
to impel even tho veiy wisest to l>o hai*sh ; and which, much 
sweeter than distilling honey, like smoke, i*ises in the bi*easts 
of men ; so now did Agiunoniuoii, king of men, onnigo me : 
but although greatly giieved, let us leave these tilings to 
pass by as done, subduing, from necessity, oiu* own spirit 
within our bosoms : but now will I go, that I may find 
Hector, the destroyer of my dear friend, and I will tuxsept 
death whensoever Jove oikI tho other innnortid guiIs hIiiJI 
please to accomplish it. For not even the might of U(;r- 
cules escaped death, who was very dear to king Jove, the 
son of Saturn; but fate subdued him, and the grievous wnitli 
of Juno. So also shall I lie, when I am dead, if a similar 
fate be destined for me ; but now may I beai* away illus- 
trious gloiy, and compel some one of the Trojan women and 
deep-robed Dardanians to sigh frequently, wiping away tho 
teal's from her tender checks with both hands; and may they 
know that I have long ceaseil from battle.** Wlierefore do 

> 'EXwpca is the more usual form, but 'iXupa is recognized by Hesychius. 
** If correct," Kennedy says, ** it may be explained by the existence of 
HXupov from tXup (llesyck. t. i. p. 118G, from II. v. 488), signifying 
the price qf tlauffhter, by the same analogy as dpkxrpov (iv. 478) the 
price qf nutrition. 

' Observe tbe long byperbaton, resulting from the excitement of the 
speaker. ' LiteraUy, ** light." 

* I. e. they shall find out the difference when I make my appearance. 
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not hin<lcr mc from tlio combat, altkougli loviug me, for 
thou wilt not ]>enmado me/* 

Him then t]ie silvor-footod goddcfis Thetis answered : " Cer- 
tainly this is true, O son, nor is it an evil thing to avert 
utter destruction from our friends when afflicted. But thj 
beautiful arms, brazen and shining, are detained among the 
Trojans, which crest-tossing Hector himself, having on his 
shoulders, boasts of: yet I suspect that he will not long 
glory in them, for death is near to him. But do thou by no 
means enter the slaughter of Mars before thou beholdest me 
with thino eyes coming hither. For at dawn I will return 
with the rising sun, bearing beautiful armour from king 
Vulcan.'' 

Tlius having spoken, she turned round from her son, and 
l^eing turned, addressed her marine sisters : '' Enter ye now 
the broad bosom of the deep, about to behold the marine old 
luan, and the mansions of my sirc, and toll liim all things ; 
but I go to lofly Olympus, to Yulcaii, the skilful artist, to 
try if ho is willing to give my son illustrious, glittering 
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T\i\\n sho spoke, but they immediately sank beneath the 
wave of the sea. But Thetis, the silver-footed goddess, again 
dc[)arted to Olympus, that she might bear the illustrious 
armour to her beloved son. Her, on the one hand, her feet 
boi-c towanls Olympus : but the Gi-ccks, flying with a heaven- 
sent uproar frxim man-slaughtering Hector, reached the ships 
and the Hellespont Nor had the well-greaved Greeks drawn 
<»ff the dead body of Patroclus, the attendant of Achilles, out 
of the reach of wenpons ; for now again both infantry and 
cavahy pui-sucd him, and Hector, the son of Priam, like imto 
n flame in violence. Thrice did illustrious Hector seize him 
behind )»y the feet, eager to draw him away, and loudly 
shouted to the Trojans ; and tlu*ioe did the two Ajaces, clad 
in impetuous might, forcibly repulse liim from the corse ; 
whilst he, with steady puqwse, ever relying on his might, 
sometimes charged through the crowd, and sometimes again 
stopped, loudly shouting; but never retreated altogether. 
But as night-watcliing ^ shepherds arc by no means able to 

* Cr. Luke ii. 9, with the notes of Wctstein and Kirpke. Although 
uypavXoi maj simplj mean ** dwelUng in the fields,'' u in ApoUon. 
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drive away from a carcaae a tawny lion, greatly hungering ; 
80 were the two warrioi-s, the Ajaces, unable to drive away 
Hector, the Bon of Priam, from the body. And now indeed 
would he have dragged it off, and obtained gixuit glory, liad 
not fleet wind-footed Iris come as a messenger to the son of 
PeleuSy running down from Olympus, that he should arm 
himself unknown to Jove and the other gods ; for Juno sent 
.her forth ; and standing near, she addressed to him winged 
words : 

"Arise, son of Pcleus, moat terrible of all men ; defend 
Patroclus, for whom ^ a dire contest is maintuined before the 
ships. But they are slaughtering each other, the one pai-ty 
fighting for the slain corse, whilst the other, the Trojans, rush 
.on, that they may drag him away to wind-swept Ilium ; and 
above all, illustnoas Hector desires to seize him, for his mind 
iprompts him to fix lus head u^xm stakes, having cut it from 
the tender neck. But up, nor lie longer ; but let reverence'"* 
touch thy soul, that Patroclus should be a source of delight 
to Trojan dogs. A disgrace would be to thee, if the dead 
body ^ould come at all defiled." 

But her noble, swifl-footed Achilles, then answered : 
" Which of the gods, O goddess Iris, sent thee as a messenger 
tome?" 

But him fleet, wind-footed Iris, again addi*essed : " Juno 
sent me forth, the glorious spouse of Jove, nor does the lofty- 
throned son of Saturn know it, nor any other of the im- 
mortals who inhabit snowy Olympus.*' 

But her swifb-footed Achilles answering, addressed : ''And 
•how can I go to the slaughter ? for they possess my armour. 
Besides, my dear mother does not permit me to be armed, 
before that with my eyes I behold her coming, for nhe hath 
promised that she will bear me beautifiil armour from Yulcan. 
But I indeed know not of another, whose splendid armour I 
could put on,* except the shield of Ajax, son of Telamon. 

Rhi if. 317, it is better to follow the interpretation of Hesychius : 01 iv 
ayooic dtawKrtpivovTt^, But cf. Albcrti, t. i. p. 61. 

' /. e. for whose body. 

* '* ^€aQ is commonly rendered pudor, nearly synonymous with aiStijc, 
Its meaning is however more forcible, viz. esteem it as an act o/imjtuty 
4o abandon the body to intuit/* — Kennedy. 

' 'A\X' ovdivbi oUa apfio^ovadv /loi iravo;rXfav.<->Schol. 
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But he, I hope, mingles in the front ranka^ slaying with his 
FcpcKt round the head of Patroclus." 

But him fleet-footed Iris again addressed : "Well too do we 
know that they possess thy distinguished armour : yet even 
t])U8, going towards the ditch, show thyself to the Trojans, if 
(x'rcliance the Trojans, terrified, may desist from hattle, and 
t1)o warlike, harassed sons of the Greeks may hreathe again ; 
and there he a short respite from fighting." * 

Thus indeed having spoken, swift-footed Iris departed; 
but Achilles, dear to Jove, arose; and around his strong 
shouhlers Minerva threw her fringed tegis. And the divine 
one of goddesses crowned his head around with a golden 
cloud, and from it she kindled a shining fiame. And as 
when smoke, ascending from a city, reaches the 'lether from 
nn islaud afar off, which foes invest, wJio [i)onring out] from 
their city, contend all day in hateful fight ; but witn the 
setting Sim torches blaze one after another,^ and the splen- 
dour arises, rushing upwards, for [their] neighbours to be- 
hold, if perchance they may come with ships, as repellers 
of the war ; thus did the flame from the head of Achilles 
reach the sky. He stood, having advanced from the wall to 
the trench, nor mingle^l with the Greeks, for he reverenced 
the pnidcnt advice of his mother. There standing, he 
shouted, and Pallas Minerva, on the other side, vociferat-ed, 
and stin-ccl up immense tumult among the 'Trojans. And 
as the tone is very clear, when a trumpet sounds, while 
fleadly foes are investing a city ; so distinct then was the 
voice of the descendant of iEacus. But when they heard 
the brazen voice of Achilles, the soul was disturbed to all, 
whilst the beautiful-maned steeds turned the chariots back- 
wards, for they presaged sorrows in their mind. The cha- 
rioteers were panio-struck when they beheld the terrific, 
indefatigable flame, blazing over the head of magnanimous 
Pelidcs; for the azure-eyed goddess Minerva lighted it. 
Thrice over the trench loudly shouted noble Achilles, and 
thrice were the Trojans and their illustrious allies thrown 
into confusion. There then perished twelve bravest heroes 

» Cf. \r. 42. 

' Ilcsychiiifl : liriirpiftof, ((XXf iraXXtyXoc. Cf. Oppian, Cyn. i. 321 * 

iii. 275. The orthography Mrptfioi is equally correct, according to 
A breach. 
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by their chaiiots and si)eur8, whilst tho Grcckci^ dragf^ii^ 
Patix>clu8 witii joy out of tho I'cuch of wca}M>n3y stretchod 
him on a bior ; but his beloved compauioiis stood ix>imil him 
luouiiiingy and with them followed switl-footed Acliilles, 
shedding wai*ni tears, when he beheld his faithful comrade 
lying upon a bier, lacerated with tho sharp brass : whom 
indeed he had sent foi'th with his horses and chariots Ui 
battle, but did not i^eceive him again, having I'eturnod. 

But tlio lai'ge-eyed, veneniblo Juno sent the unwearied 
sun, to return to the flowing of tho ocean, against his inclina- 
tion. Tlie Sim then set, and tho noble Greeks desisted fixiin 
the violent conflict, and tho equally destructive battle. The 
Tix>jans again, on the other side, retuing fix>m the violent 
combat, loosed theii* fleet steeds from their chaiiots. But 
they assembled in tho comicil beforo they bethought thcni 
of their ban(|uct. The assembly consisted of pci-sims stand- 
ing up, nor did any one dare to sit ; for fear ])ossess(!d all, 
because Achilles had ap^>eai*ed, who hud long abstained fnmi 
the direful combat. Among them prudent Polydamas, the 
son of Panthiw, began to s])e}ik, for he alone saw both th<t 
future and the i)ast. He was the companion of Hector, 
and they vrere bom m one night, but the one excelled in 
counsel, and the other gi'catly in the spear. l{e wiiiely 
counselling, harangued them, luid si)oko : 

*^ My frif nds, consider well on both sides ; for I advist^ 
that we notV i-cturn to the city, nor await the sacred ^lom 
in the plain near the shi[»s : for we are far away fix)m the 
wall. As long indeed as this nuui was wroth with nobli* 
Agamemnon, so long weit) tho Greeks more easy to light 
with. For even I was delighted, passing tho night by tlu* 
swift barks, ox|)ectiug that we should take the equally-plied 
barks ; but now greatly do I fear swift-footed Polides : s«> 
violent is his soul, nor will he be content to remain in tho 
plain, where usually the Trojans and Gi*ecks in the inter- 
vening space divide ^ the force of war, but ho will combat lor 
the city and our wives. We will go, then, towaixls the city 
— ^be persuaded by me — for so it must be. Ambrosial night 
at present hath made swift-footed Pelidcs cease ; but if, 
nudiing foith to-moiTOw with his anns, he »hall find us heiv, 

' This is expressive of the vicissitudes of tiie conflict. 
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tlicn will mmo one know him; for gladly will he reach 
sacred Iliiun, whosoever shall escape : but dogs and Tultiire» 
will devom* many of the Trojans. O that such [tidings] 
may be far from our ears.^ But if we be obedient to my 
woixls, although Had, wc shall have protection' in the assem- 
bly during the night, and the towers and lofly gates, and the 
valves fitted to them, long, well jiolished, fastened together, 
will protect the city. But to-morrow, at early dawn, we 
will stand on the towers, arrayed in armour ; and it would 
bo difficult for hini^ even if he sliould wisli it, coming from 
the ships^ to fight with us around the walL Back again 
will he go to the ships, afler he has satiated his high-necked 
steeds with a varied course, driving beneath the city. But 
his mind will not permit him to rush within, nor will he 
ever lay it waste ; sooner shall the fleet dogs devour him.** 

Him, then, crest-tossing Hector sternly regarding, ad* 
drcssetl : 

*^ No longer, O Polydamas, dost thou speak these things 
agreeable to mo, thou who advisest us, returning, to be 
coo|ied up in the city, Ai-e ye not yet satiated with being 
shut up within the towei-s ? Fonnerly indeed all articulate- 
ftfieaking men prcmounccil the city of rriom rich in gold and 
in brass ; but now have the rich treasures of our houses 
jx'riflhcd, and many |K>ssea<nons have already dc|)arted to 
i'hr}'giii and agreeable Muionia, to he sold, since mighty 
Jove was enragecL But at this crisis, when the son of politic 
Batum has granted me to obtain glory at the ships, and to 
hem in the Greeks by the sea, no longer, foolish man, dis- 
close those counsels to the ]Hx>ple : for none of the Trojans 
will obey ; nor will I ])ermit them. But come, let us all 
oliey as I shall addse. At present take supper in your 
luinks throughout the army ; be mindful of the watch, and 
keep guard each [of you] ; but whosoever of the Trojans is 
pnilicularly anxious about his possessions, collecting them 
together, let him give them to the people to be publicly 
rouHumcfl ; it is better that any of them should enjoy them 
than tho Gn^oks. But to-morrow, with the dawn, arrayed 
in annour, let us excite sliaq) conflict at the hollow 8hi])6, 

' KiOe re ftot rovTo n{' fiovov /trf6^9utif &WA fitiH &K0V99tlfi, — SdM>l. 
' One of the Scholiasts, however, would take mfocaiiBtfTfiaridi', L e. 
tre Bhall kefp the troopt in a bodjf, Bnt see Kenned j. 
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.and if truly noble Adiilles lias oriBen at the sliips, it will be 

the worse for him, if he wishes [to fight] : I indeed will not fly 

him from the horrid-soimding battle, but will iitand vciy obsti- 

.nately against him, whether he bear away great glory, or I 

bear it away. Mars [is] common,^ and even slays the sluycr." 

Thus Hector harangued, and the Trojans shouted in uii- 

. plause : foolish men, for Pallas Minerva had taken their 

..senses away from them. For they assented to 1 rector, 

advising destructive things, whilst no one [asscntoil to] 

Polydamas, who advised prudent counsel Then they took 

.supper through the army. But the Greeks, lamenting all 

r night, wept over Patroclus, but among them Pelidcs led the 

ceaseless lamentation, placing his man-slaying liouds u]H>n 

the breast of liis companion, very frequently sighing ; as the 

well-bearded lion, from whom the stag-hunter has stolen the 

cubs out of the thick forest ; and he is giicvcd, couiiug ailor- 

wards. And through many valleys he goes, traeking the 

footsteps of the man, if anywhere he may find him ; for 

very keen rage possesses him. So, de4iply sighing, he tuldresaed 

the Myrmidons : 

'' Alas 1 vain indeed was the promise I uttcre<l on tliat 
day, encouraging the hero Menoetius in our halls; for I 
said that I would bring back liis illustrious son to Opus, 
having wasted Troy, and obtained a share of the spoil But 
Jove frdfils not for men all their intentions ; for it is fate<l 
that we shall both stain with blood the same eaith hei*e in 
Troy ; but neither shall aged horse-driving Peleus receive mo 
in his palaces, returning, nor my mother Thetis, but the 
earth shall here hold me. Now, however, O Patroclus*! 
since after thee I go beneath the eai*th, I shall not i>erfomi 
thy funeral rites, before that I bring hither the arms and 
head of magnanimous Hector, thy murderer, and behead 
twelve illustrious sons of the Trojans, before thy pile, en- 
raged on account of thee slain. Meanwhile thou shall lie 
thus at the crooked ship^ ; and round thee Trojan [dames] 
and deep-bosomed Dardauians shall weep and shed tears 
night and day ; whom we ourselves have tuiled to get by our 
valour and the long spear, laying waste the rich cities of 
articulate-spe4iking men.** 

* See Duport, p. 104, and Clarke's note. Li%'y translates it, ** com- 
munis Man belli;'' observing, "commuui«Mar8,etiiicertus belli eventiu." 
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Thus having spoken, noble AcfailloB ordered liis oompanions 
to surrotind a large tripod with fire, that as soon as possible 
tlicy niifjlit wash away the bloody gore from Patroclns. Thojr 
thou plmTcd a bntliing tripod on the blaxing fire, and poured 
water into it, and taUng fagots, lighted them under it. The 
fire indeed encircled the belly of the tripod, and the water 
was warmed. But when the water boiled in the sonoroos 
brass, then they both washed him, and anointed him with 
rich oil. And they filled up his wounds with ointment nine 
years old ; and laying him upon a bed, they covered him with 
fine linen from head to foot ; and over all, with a white 
mantle. ' All night then the Myrmidons, lamenting Patrodus^ 
wept around swift-footed Achillea But Jove addressed Junoy 
his sister and wife : 

" And at length thou liast accomplished thy object, O largo- 
eyed, venerable Juno, having aroused swifb-footed Achillea. 
Surely the waving-crested Greeks are bom firom thy very 
solf" 

But him largo-eyed, venerable Juno then answered : 

** Mctst imperious son of Saturn, what a word hast thou 
s|K)kon ? Surely now any man who is mortal, and knowii 
not so ninny designs, might accomplish this against a man. 
Flow therefore ought not I, who boost myself to be chief of 
the goddesses, both from birth and also because I am called 
thy wife (and thou rulest over all the immortals), being en- 
i-nged with the Trojans, to [be able to] design evils against 
tJiem." 

Thus indeed they conversed with one another. But silver- 
footed Thetis reached the abode of Vulcan, incorruptible 
starry, remarkable amongst the immortals, brazen, which the 
lame-footed himself had constructed. Him she found sweat- 
ing, exerting himself at the bellows, earnestly working ; for 
he was malung full twenty tripods to stand around the wall 
of his well-bt^t palace. Under the base of each he placed 
golden wheels, that of their own accord they might enter the 
heavenly council, and again return home — a wonder to be 
seen. So much finish had they, but he had not yet added 
the well-made handles, which he was preparing ; and he was 
forging the rivets. Whilst he was toiling at these things 

1 Cf. Virg. Mn. vi. 218, sqq. ; xi. 36, itqa. I ihiU defer difcnning the 
heroic funeral-rites till the twenty-third book. 
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with skilful mind, meanwhile Tliotis, the Bilver-fooUnl godiloas, 
came to liiin. But the beautiful and fuir-veilud Chariu, whom 
illuHtrloiiH Vuloau had espoused, advancing, l)cheld her; and 
hung upon her hand, and addressed her, and »|M>ke : 

" Why, O long-robed Thetis, venerable, bolovetl, dost thou 
visit our abode T Formerly thou wast not in the habit of 
coming fi'equently.^ But follow farther onwaixls, that I may 
sot before thee hospitable fara." 

Thus liaving s|)oken, the divine of goddesses led on. 
Then indeed she placed her u|K)n a silver-studded thi*one, 
beautiful, variously wrought, and there was a stool under hei- 
feet. But she called Vulcan, the distiuguislied ai-tist, and 
spoke this word : 

" Come hither, Vulcan, Thetb now has need of thee." 

But her illustrious Vulcan then answered : ** Assui^dly 
then an awful and revered goddess is witliin, who saved me 
when distress came u}K>n mc, fallen down far by the c^>n- 
tiivanco of my sliameless mother, who wiblied to conceal me, 
being lame.^ Then sliould I have suilered sorrows in my 
mind, had not Euiynome and Thetis i-cceivcd me in tlieii* 
bosom; Eurynome, daughter of the refluent Ocean. With 
them for nine years wrought I hi bra^s many ingeniuus 
works of art, buckles, twisted bracelets, and clasp-tubes, in 
the hoUow cave ; whilst round us flowed the iuimeiLse .sli*uuui 
of Ocean, mm*muiing with foam : nor did any other either of 
gods or mortal men know it ; but Thetis and Eurynome, wh(» 
preserved me, knew it. She now comes to my house ; where- 
fore there is need that I should repay all the rewards of my 
safety to fair-haired Thetis. But set now befoi*e. her good 
hospitable fare, whilst I lay aside my bellows and all my 
took" 

* OafiiZuv answers to the Latin '* visere," *' frequentare." Saidas : 
GafilZuQ' TCVKvaKiiQt ovvvafftic. PUto, Rep. i. p. 410, B.: Ovdi 3a^i- 
ZtiQ tjuiv KaTataivuv ilg rhu Utipaia, Tbemist. Or. v. p. 152 : Mt;^ 
^afiitu iopvfopovffa lie rd paoiXua, Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 7. p. 234 : 
BafiiZuv tic rd tn-pardirtBa. Cf. Alciphron, Kp. i. 4, p. 20, iii. 5, 
p. 28G. 

* '* HephBstos is the son of UM without a father, and stands to her 
in the same relation as Athen6 to Zeus : her pride and want of sympathy 
are manifested by her casting him out at once, in consequence of his de- 
formity."— Grote, Tol. I. p. 79. 
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He Bpokc and rose, a vondrotiB bulk,^ from his anvil-block, 
limping, and his weak legs moved actively beneath him. 
Tlic bellows he laid apart fix>m the fire, and all the tooLi 
with which he laboured he collected into a silver chest. 
With a R]H)nf]^c he wiped, all over, his face and both his hands, 
hin strong nock and sliaggy breast; then pnt on his tunic and 
seized his stout sceptre. But he went out of the doors limping, 
nnd golden handmaids, like unto living maidens, moved 
briskly about the king ; and in their bosoms was prudence with 
understanding, and within them was voice and strength ;.and 
they are instructed in works by the immortal gods. These 
were busily occupied^ by the king*s side ; but he, hobbling 
along, sat down upon a splendid t]ux)ne near where Thetis 
was, and hung upon her hand, and spoke, and addressed her: 

" Why, long-robed Thetis, venerable and dear, hast thou 
come to our abode ? For indeed thou didst not often come 
l>efoi*e. Make known what thou desirest, for my mind orders 
me to iierfoi*m it,^ if in truth I can j^erfoiin it, and if it is to 
be performed." 

Him then Thetis, ])ouring forth tears, answered: "O 
Vulcan, has any then, as many as are the goddesses in 
01ym))Ufl, cndurc<l so many bitter giicfs in her mind, as, to 
mo above all, Jove, the son of Saturn, lias given sorrows t 
Me, from among the other marine inhabitants, has he sub- 
jected to a man, to I'eleus, son of ^^ilacus ; and I have endured 
the couch of a man very much against my will. ' He, indeed, 
now lies in his palaces, afflicted with giievous old age ; but 
noAv other [woes] are my lot. After he had granted me to 
biing forth and nurture a son, distinguished among heroes, 
iind who grew up like a plant; him liaving reared, as a plant 
in a fertile spot of the field, I sent forth in the crooked barks 
to Ilium, to fight with the Trojans; but him I shall not 
I'cceive again, having returned home to the mansion of Peleus. 
As long, however, as he lives to me, and beholds the light of 
the siu), he suffers sorrow, nor am I, going to him, able to 

* I hnve endeavoured to expreM Buttmann's idea rcspectin|^ the mean- 
ing of aiijTov. See Lexil. p. 44-7. He concladea that it limply meant 
(jrtatf but trith a collateral notion of tuioniMhrnent implied, connecting it 
with ayiyroc. 

' See Bnttmann, Lexil. p. 481 

^ Virg. Mn, i. 80 : '* Tuns, d regina, qoid optes, 

Explorare labor : mihi joata capeitere fas est." 
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avail liim aught The maid whom tho soiid of the Greeks 
selected as a reward for him, lier hath king Agamemnon 
taken back again from lib hands. Certainly, giioviug for 
her, he has been wasting his soul ; whilst the Trojans were 
hemming in the Greeks at the ships, nor suflbred them to g«> 
beyond the gates : but tho cldei*s of tho Grcoks BU|)plicatc<l 
him, and named many distinguished presents. But then he 
zefused to avei*t destruction, yet ho clad Patroclus in his- own 
armour, and sent him forth to the battle, and he gave with 
him much people. All day they fought round the Scsean 
gates, and certainly on that day had overturned Troy, haid 
not Apollo slain, among the foremost warriors, the gallant 
son of Menoetius, aller having done much mischief, and given 
glory to Hector. On tliis account do I now approach thy 
knees, if thou wilt give to my short-lived son a sldcld and 
helmet, and beautiful greaves, joined with clasps, and a 
corslet : for what wero his, his faithful companion has lost, 
subdued by the Tix>jans; and ho (Achilles) lies u|)ou the 
ground, grieving in his souL" 

Her Uien illustrious Vulcan answered : '^ Take courage, 
nor let these things be cause of uneasiness in thy mind ; ^r 
would that I could so surely conceal him from di-ead-sounding 
death, when grievous fate approaches him, as that beautiful 
armour shall be ready for hun, such as any one of many men 
shall hereafter admire, whosoever may behold it.*' 

So saying, he left her there, and wont towards tho bellows, 
which he turned towai'ds the £1*6, and commanded them to 
work. And full twenty bellows blew in the funuices, ex- 
citing a varied well-i*ogulated ^ blast, to be ready for Idin, 
at one time busy, at another the i*everse, as Vulcan pleased, 
and that the work might be complete. He cast into the fii% 
impenetrable brass, and tin, pi'ecious gold and silver ; but 
next he placed the mighty anvil on the stock, and took in 

Sone] hand his strong hammer, and with the other giiispeil the 
brceps. 
Fii-st of all he formed a sliield,^ both large and solid, deco- 

' /. e. one tliat would cither blow, or not, according ua the prugrcsti of 
the work required. The student will do well to compare Virg. Georg. iv. 
171» 8<]q., jun. viii. 449, sqq., and CaliiinucU. in Diuii. 51), bqif. 

' See Coleridge, Cluiuic Poets, p. 182, sqq. ; llicciust, l)i:>bert. Iloni. 
t. i. p. 21G ; FciUi, Antiq. Iloro. iv. lU, 4. In reading thib whulo de- 
scription, care must bo taken to allow for the frecdoui of poetic (lcacri|Hion^ 
as well as for the skill of the sup^Kised artificer. 
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rating it nil over, and around it ho throw a shining border, 
triple and glittering, and from it fthere hung] a silyer belt. 
Of the shield itself, there were five folds; out on it he 
formed many curious works, with ounning skilL On it he 
wrought the earth, and the heaven, and the sea, the un- 
wearied sun, and the full moon. On it also [he represented] 
all the constellations with which the heayen is crowned, the 
Pleiades, the Hjades, and the strength of Orion, and the'' 
Bcar,^ which they also call by the appellation of the Wain, 
which there revolves, and watches Orion ;' but it alone is 
free' from the baths of the ocean. 

In it likewise he wrought two fair cities^ o^articulatenspeak* 
ing men. In the one, indeed, there were marriaffes and feasts ; 
and they were conducting the brides from tneir chambers 
through the city with brilliant torches,' and many a bridal ' 
song^ was raised. The youtliful dancers were wheeling round, 
and amongst them pipes and lyres uttered a sound ; and the 
women standing, each at her portals, admired. And people 
were crowded together in an assembly, and there a contest' 
had nriBcn ; for two men contended for the ransom-money of* 
a slain man : the one afErmed that he had paid all, appealing' 
to the i>eople ; but the other denied, [averring] that he had 
i*eceived nought : and both wished to find an end [of the 
dispute] before a judge.^ The people were applauding both; 
— supporters of cither party, and the heralds were keeping* 
back the people ; but the elders sat upon polished stones, in a 
sacred® cuxjle, and [the pleaders^ held in their liands the 
staves of the clear-voiced heralos; with these then they^ 

1 Cf. Virg. Georg. i. 137 ; JEn, i. 748, ui. 516. 

' Orion ascends abo?e the horixon, as though in pursnit of the Wain, 
which in return seems to ohserre his moTements. Manilins, i. 500 1 
" Arctos et Orion adfersis frontibus ibant," which is compared hf Sca- 
ligcr, p. 28. 

' Aratos, Dios. 48 : 'Apicroi Kvavtov trifvXayfUvoi ifKtavoio. Virg. 
Georg. i. 24G : *' Arctos Oceani metnentes sequore tingi." The student 
of ancient astronomy will do well to compare Scaliger on M anil. i. 
p. 43, 2 ; Casanb. on Strabo, i. init. 

* Cf. Ilesiod, Scut. Here. 270, sqq. 
' The escort took place at even-tide. 

* On the oripn of this term, see Serr. on Virg. ^n. i. 655. 
' Or, •• on the testimony of witnesses." Sec Kennedy. 

* Sec Ilcync on x. 5G. So oiXfia 9f|ivov, ** the seat of justice.*' — 
JEsch. Ag. 183. 

* See Kennedy, who has collected the Homeric passages concerning 
lawsoits. 
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arose^ and alternately pleaded their caufie. Moreover, in 
the midst lay two talents of gold, to give to him who should 
best establij^ his claim among them. But round the other 
city sat two armies of people glittering in arms ; and one of 
two plans was agreeable to them,^ either to waste it, or to 
Klivide all things into two parts, — ^the wealth, wliatever the 
pleasant city contained within it. Tliey, however, hatl not 
yet complied, but were secratly arming themselves for an 
ambuscade. Meanwhile, theii- beloved wives and young chil- 
•dren kept watch, standing above, and amongst them the men 
whom old age }x>sse8sed. But they (the younger men) ad- 
vanced ; but Mars was their leader, and Pallas Minerva, 
both golden, and clad in golden dresses, Wmtiful and large, 
^ong with their aiiuour, radiant all roimd, and indeed like 
go<ls ; but the people wei*e of hmnbler size.- But when they 
now hiul itMiclied a pliu;e where it ai)])ciu*c<1 lit to lay au 
4unbu8cade, by a liver, wlicre there was a watciing-place for . 
4iU Boi*ts of cuttle, there then they settled, clad in shining 
steel. There, apart from the j)eople, sat two sjiies, watching 
when they might perceive the sheep and crooked-homed 
•oxen. These, however, soon advanceil, and two shepherds 
uiccompanied them, amusing themselves with their pi^xjs^ for 
they had not yet perceived the stiutagem. Then they, dis- 
cerning them, i*an in upon them, and immediately slaughtered 
>on all sides the heixls of oxen, and the beautifid flocks of 
snow-white sheep ; and slew the shepheixls besides. But 
they, when they heaixl the gi*eat tumult amongst the oxen, 
previously sitting in front of the assembly,^ mounting their 
nimble- footed steeils, jnu-sued ; and soon came up with them. 
Then, having mai-shallcd themselves, they fought a battle on 
the banks of the river, and wounded one another with their 
brazen s|)ears. Amongst them mingled Discord and Tumult, 
and destnictive Fate, holding one alive, recently wounded, 
.another unwounded, but a thii*d, slain, slie di*ew by the 
feet through the battle ; and had the garment around her 

* /. e. the enemy. The alteraati?G wai that the townsmen should 
•either lurrender half their possessions, or submit to indiscriminate piUage. 
See Kennedy. 

* This custom of representing gods and heroes of larger stature than 
ordinary folk pre?aiU almost universally in the Egyptian monuments and 
sculptures. 

' *< hlpa Tel ipa est locus concionisi et ipse coetus."— lleyne. 
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rJiouldcrs crimsoiicd "with ' tlic gore of men.* But they 
turned about, like living mortaln, and fought, and drew 
away tlie slaughtered bodies of each other. 

On it he alfw> placed a aofl fallow ficld,^ rich glebe, wide, 
thrice-ploughed; and in it many ploughmen drove hither 
and tliither, turning round their teams. But when, return- 
ing, they reached the end of the field, then a man, advancing, • 
gave into their hands a cup of very sweet wine ; but they 
turned themselves in series,^ eager to reach the [other] end 
of the deep fallow. But it was all black behind, similar 
to ploughed land, which indeed was a marvel beyond [all 
othenil. 

On it likewise ho placed a field of deep com, where reapers 
were cutting, having sharp sickles in their hands. Some 
handfulfl fell one after the other upon the ground along the 
furrow, and the binders of sheaves tied others with bands. 
Tliree binders followed [the reapers], whilst behind them 
boys gathering the hanofuls, [and] bearing them in their 
arms, continually supplied them; and amongst them the 
master stood by the swathe^ in silence, holding a sceptre, 
delighted in heart. But apart, beneath an oak, servants 
were pre])aring a banquet, and sacrificing a huge ox, they 
ministered ; wliilst women sprinkled much white barley^ [on 
the meat], as a 8upi)er for the reapers. 

On it likewise he placed a vineyard, heavily laden with 
grapes, beautiful, golden ; but the clusters throughout were 
black ; and it was supported throughout by silver poles. 
Eound it he drew an azure trench, and about it a hedge ^ of 

' Cf. ^n. ▼{. : *' Tlsiphoneqne »edent, ptlla tuccincta cnienta." Stat. 
Theb. i. 109: *' Riget oorrida tergo Palla, et csnilei redeant in pectore 
nodi." 

' With the whole of this description of the shield of Achilles, the lover 
of poetry should compare Milton, P. L. xi. 638, aqq. with the remarki of 
Bishop Newton. 

' liut Ilesjchias by 5y/iouc anderttood ahXaKUQ, *' the fiinrowi." 
Hvc. Schneid. on Nicand. llier. 371. 

* I here follow the Oxford translator. The term fiaeiXi^c is well in 
ncconlance with the simple manners of the early ages, when kings were 
farmers on a large scale. Many of oar Sa^ioar's pairables present a timi- 
lar a85(ociation of agricultore with the regal dignity. 

^ Probnldy a religious rite. Cf. i. 449, 458. ^ 

* 'K^vrtvfriv afiwtXQva, xai fpayfibv aimf irtpdOtiKt. Matt. xxi« 
33. See Rosemiiiler on Jer. v. 5. 

3a 
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tm; but tliere was only one path to it, by which the gatherers 
went when they collected the vintage. Young virgins and 
youths^ of tender minds, bore the luscious fixiit in woven 
baskets,^ in the midst of whom a boy pLiyed uwoctly on a 
shrill harp ; and with tender voice sang gi-ucefully to thu 
chord; whilst they, beating [the ground] in unison with 
dancing and shouts, followed, skipping with their foot. 

In it he also wrought a herd of oxen with horns ei^cct; But 
the kine were made of gold and of tin, and rushed out with 
a lowing from the stall to the pasture, beside a murmuring 
stream, along the breeze- waving reeds.^ Four golden herds- 
men accompanied the oxen, and nine dogs, swift of foot, fol- 
lowed. But two terrible lions detained the bull, roaring 
among the foremost oxen, and ho was dragged away, loudly 
bellowing, and the dogs and youtlis fo1lowo<l for a 1*08010. 
They indeed, having torn oA* the skin of the great ox, lap|)od 
up his entrails and black blood ; and the shepherds vainly 
pressed upon them, urging on their fleet dogs. These how- 
ever refused to bite the lions, but, standing very ucai*, barked, 
and shunned them. 

On it illustrious Vulcan also formed a pasture in a beauti- 
ful grove full of white sheep, and folds, and covered huts and 
cottages. 

Illustrious Vulcan likewise adorned it with a dance, like 
unto that which, in wide Qnossus, Deedalus contrived for fair- 
haired Ariadne. There danced youths and alluring^ vii*gins, 
holding each other's hands at the wrist. These wore fine 
linen robes, but those were dressed in well-woven tunics, 
shining^ as with oil; these also had beautiful garlands, and 
those wore golden swords, [hanging] from silver belts. Some- 
times, with skilful feet, tney nimbly bounded [round] ; as 
when a potter, sitting, shall make trial of a wheel fitted to 
his hands, whether it will run : and at other times again they 
ran back to their places through one another. But a great 
crowd surrounded the pleasing dance, amusing themselves; 

> « Vimineit ctlathis," Copa, 16. Propert. iU. 11, 31. 

* See Knight and Kennedy. 

' Literally, *' finders of oxen," 1. e, ao attractive as to be certain of 
receiving a good dowry, paid, after the ancient custom, in cattle. 

* This must have been some kind of oil-cloth, unless we read orrtX§ovrf c 
with Kennedy. The meaning is very obscure. 
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and amongst them two tumblers, beginning their song; spun 
round through the midst. 

But in it ho also formed the yast strength of the river 
Occanufl, near, the last border of the well-formed shield. 

But when he had finished the shield, lai^ and solid, he 
next formed for him a corslet,- brighter than the splendour 
of fire. He also nmde for him a strong helmet, fitted to his 
temples, beautiful and variously ornamented, and on it placed 
a golden crest; and made greaves for him of ductile tin. 

But when renowned Vulcan had with toil made all the 
armour, lifling it up, he laid it before the mother of Achilles; 
but she, like a hawk, darted down firom snowy Olympoi^ 
bearing from Vulcan the shining armour. 



Sa2 
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BOOK THE NINETEENTH. 



AEODMBNT. 

Tbetis, haTing brought Achilles his new armour, and promised to preserve 
the body of Patroclus from corruption, he is reconciled to Agamemnon, 
and being miraculously in?igorated by Minenra, goes forlli to battle, 
regardless of the prediction of his fate by his horse Xanthus. 

Saffron-robed Mom was ritdng from the streams of oocan, 
that she might bear light to immortals and mortals ; ^ but 
she (Thetis) came to the ships, bearing the gifls from the 
god Her dear son she foimd lying upon Patroclus, bitterly 
lamenting, and Ids numerous companions wore lamenting 
around him. But near to him stood tho divine of god- 
desses, and hung upon liis hand and spoke, and adiU^essed 
bim : 

" My son^ let us suffer him now to lie, grieved although 
we he, since first he has been laid low by tho counsel of the 
gods : but do thou receive these distinguished arms from 
Vulcan, very beautiful, such as no man has ever worn upon 
his shoulders." 

Having thus spoken, the goddess placed the armour before 
Achilles; and they, all curiously wrought, clashed aloud. 
Then tremor seized all the Myrmidons, nor did any one 
dare to look directly at them, but they fled in fear. But 
when Achilles saw them, the more rage entered him ; and 
his eyes shone terribly beneath Ids eyelids, like a flame ; and 
he was delighted, holding in Ids hands the splendid gifts of 
the god. But after he had deUghtcd his mind, beholding 
these artificial works, ho immediately addressed to his mother 
wingeil words : 

' ** To resalute the world with sacred light 

Leucothea waked, and with fresh dews embalm' d 
The earth."— Par. Lost, zi. 132. 
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" Mother mino, the god hath indeed given arms, such as 
Are fit to be works of immortals, nor that a mortal man 
could make. Truly now will I arm myself; but I very much 
fear lest, in the meantime, the flies, having entered the gal- 
lant son of Menoetius, by his spear-inflicted wounds, create 
maggots, and poUute the corse, (for life in it is destroyec^) 
and all the parts of the body grow putrid." 

But him the silver- footed goddess Thetis then answered : 

'* My chUd, let not these things be a care to thy mind. I 
will ondeavottr to drive away from him the fierce swarms^ 
the flies wliich devour heroes slain in battle. For although 
he lie an entire year, his body shall always be uncorrupted, 
or even better. But do thou, having summoned the Grecian 
heroes to an assembly, having renoimced thy wrath towards 
Agamemnon, the shepherd of the people, arm thyself quickly 
for war, and put on thy might." 

Tlius, therefore, having spoken, she infused into him the 
most daring courage, and then instilled into Patrodui^ 
through the nostrils, ambrosia and ruby nectar,^ that his 
body might Iw uncomiptod. 

But noble Achilles went along the shore of the sea» shout- 
ing fcarfitlly, and aroused the Grecian heroes; so that even 
those who used formerly to remain in the assemblage of the 
ships, both those who were pilots, and who held the rudders 
of the ships, and the pursers [who] were at the ships, dis- 
pensers of food, even these then indeed went to the assembly, 
because Achilles appeared, for he had long abstained from 
the grievous battle. And two servants of Mars, the warlike 
son of Tydeus, and noble Ulysses, went limping, leaning upon 
a spear ; for they still had painful wounds ; and advancing; 
they sat in the front scata But last came the king of men, 
Agamemnon, having a woimd ; for him also, in the sharp 
battle. Coon, son of Antcnor, had wounded with his brasen 
spear. Tlicn when all the Greeks were assembled, swift- 
footed AchUlcs, rising up amongst them, said : 

"Son of AtrcuR, this would surely have boon somewhat 
better for both thee and mo,^ when we two, grieved at heart, 

' Milton » P. li. T. G33 : " with angels' food, and rubied nectar flows.*' 
' /. e, it would ha?e been better for us lo have been friends, as we 
now are, than enemies. The construction is interrupted, to suit tiie agi- 
tation of the speaker. 
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ra^ed with soul-devouriDg contention for the sake of a girL 
Would that Diana liad slain her with an arrow in the i^ijis 
on that day, when wasting, I took Lyrucssus ; then indeed 
so many Gi*ecks had not seized the mighty ground in their 
teeth under the hands of the enemy, I being continually 
enraged. This however was better for Hector and the Tix>- 
jans, but I think the Greeks will long remember the conten- 
tion of you and me. But let us leave these things us |)asaed, 
although grieved, subduing from necessity the soul within 
our bosoma And now I terminate my wrath, nor is it at all 
fit that I always obstinately be enraged ; but come quickly, 
incite the long-haired Aclueans to battle, in order that still 
I may make trial of the Trojans, going against them; if 
they wish to pass the night at the ships; but of them I 
think that any will very gladly bend the knee, whoever 
shall escape out of the destructive fight fram my S2>eur." 
. Thus he spoke ; but the well-greaved Greeks rejoiced, the 
magnanimous son of Pelous renouncing his wrath. But 
them the king of men, Agamemnon, also addressed out of 
tho same place, from liis seat, nor mlvancing into the midst : 
'' O friends 1 heroes of the Greeks, soi'vants of Mars, it is 
becoming indeed that ye should hearken to me, thus rising, 
nor is it convenient that thou shouldst interrupt ; for [it is] 
difficult, even for one being skilled.^ But in a great uproar 
of men, how can any one hear or speak) but he is inter- 
rupted, although being a deai'-toned orator. I indeed will 
direct myself to the son of Peleus; but do ye, the other 
Greeks, understand, and carefully learn my meaning. Often 
already have the Greeks spoken this saving to me, and have 
rebuked me ; but I am not to blamc,^ but Jove, and Fate, 
and Erinnys, roaming amid the shades, who, during the 
assembly, cast into my mind a sad injmy, on tliat day, when 
I myself took away the reward of Achilles. But what could 
I do ? for the deity accomplishes all things ; pernicious At^, 
the venei*able daughter of Jove, who injures all. lier feet 
are tender, for slie does not approach the ground, but she 
walks over the heads of men, injuring mankind, unci one at 

* /. e. even a good speaker can do nothing withoot a fair hcarin;^. 

3 Cf. iii. 164. Seneca, (Sd. 1019 : ** FaU UU culpa eht.''^ Cf. Du- 
port. p. IOC. ^scb. Choeph. 910: 'JI fioipa tovtvjv, ut rtKvoVf 
wapairia. 
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least ^ [she] fetters. For at one time she kgured even Joye, 
who, tney say, is the most powerful of men and gods; but him 
Juno, being a female, deceived by her guile on that day 
when Alcmene was about to bring forth mighty Hercules in 
well-walled Thebes. He indeed, boasting, had said among 
all the gods : 

'' ' Hear me,^ all ye gods and all ye goddesses, whilst I 
speak those things which the mind within my bosom urges. 
This day Ilithyia, presiding over births, shall bring into the 
light a certain man, who shall be ruler over all his neigh- 
bours, — [one] of those men of the blood of my race 1* 

'' But him the august Juno addressed, devising guile : 
' Tliou shalt lie, nor shalt thou insure accomplishment to thy 
speech. But come, swear a firm oath to me, O Olympian I 
that he shall indeed be ruler over all his neighbours^ who 
nhall this day fall between the feet of a woman, among those 
men, who are of the blood of thy family.* 

" Thus she spoke, but Jove perceived not her crafty 
<lcs]gn, but ho swore the mighty oath, and aflerwards was 
much befoolefl.^ Then Juno ajmnging forth, quitted the top 
of Olympus, and came speedily to Achtean Argos, where she 
knew the noble spouse of Sthenelus, the son of Peraeoa 
And she, indeed, was pregnant of her beloved son ; and the 
scTcnth month was at hand ; and she brought him into 
light, being deficinnt the number of months ; but kept back 
the delivery of Alcmene, and restrained the IlithyisB ; and 
herself bearing the message, addressed Jove, the son of 
Saturn : 

*' * Father Jove, hurler of the red lightning, I will put a 
certain matter in thy mind. A noble man is now bom, who 
shall rule the Argives, Eurystheus, the son of Perseus, thy 
ofispring ; nor is it unbecoming that he should govern the 
Argives.' 

** Thus she spoke ; but sharp grief smote him in his deep 
mind ; and immediately he seized At4 by her head of ahinmg 
curls, enraged in his mind, and swore a powerful oath, that At6, 

' " A flelicate censure of Achilles.*' — Oxford Transl. 

' Cf. Pindar, 01. iii. 50-105, and 11. y. iii. I baye followed HeyneV 
constming, supplying rtva, 

' Injured, vexed by bis infatuation. Juno was thinking of Eurysthem , 
but Joye of Hercules. 
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who injures all, should never again return to Olyinpus and 
the stariy heaven. 

" Tlius saying, he ca&ii her from the starry heaven, whirl- 
ing her round in his hand, but she quickly reached the works 
of men. On her account he always groaned,* when ho 
beheld his beloved son sufTeriug unworthy toil under the 
labours of ^ Eurystheus. 

*' So I also, when the great crest-tossing Hector wiu thus^ 
destroying the Greeks at the stonis of the hhi]>d, was not 
able to forget the wrong which I liad formerly foolishly com- 
mitted. But since I have suflered harm, and Jove lias taken 
away my I'eason, I am willing again to appease thee, and to 
give infinite presents. But arise to the battle, and incite the 
other people, and I inysclf [will pledge iiiysolf] to furnish all 
the presents, as many as noble Ulybses yestenluy, going to 
thee, promised in thy tents. Yet, if thou wilt, wait a little, 
although hastening to buttle, and my servants, taking the 
presents from my ship, shall bring them, that thou nmyest 
see that I will present [thee] with api^easing otfurings.** 

But him SAvift-footed Achilles answering, adihv.sseil : '^Most 
glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, whether 
thou wilt furnish gifts, as is meet, or keep them with thee, [will 
be seen] ; but now let ut* veiy quickly be mindful of the contest ; 
for it is not fitting to waste time in idle talk,** nor to delay ; 
as a mighty work is yet undone. But as some one may again 
behold Achilles among the front ranks, destroying the pha- 
lanxes of the Trojans with his brazen s))ear, so also let some 
one of you, keeping this in mind, fight with [his] man." 

But him Ulysses, of many wiles, answeiing, addressoil : 
'< Not thus, brave as thou art, O godlike Achilles, urge on the 
sons of the Greeks, fasting, towards Ilium, about to fight with 
the Trojans ; for the conflict will not be for a shoi-t time 
only, when once the phalanxes of men sliall mingle, and a 
god breathe might into both. But command the Greeks to 
l>e fed at the sliips with food and wine, for this is might and 

' On the acrvitiitle of llerculea, ace Grote, Yol. i. p. 128. 

' /. #. iiiiposeil by. 

' '* The puraUrl implied here is of the havoc occasioned by Hector, 
and the laborious tasks imposed by Earysthcus. Such appears to be tho 
force of the purticle." — Kennedy. 

* Uesych. : KXoTOTriviiy rrapaXoyiHitrOat arpayyivtaOai, 
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vigour. For a inan, imrofrcaliod by food, would not be able 
to fight a^nst [the enemy] all day to the setting sun ; for 
although be might desire in bis mind to fight, yet bis limbs 
graduidly grow languid, and thirst and hunger come upon 
him, and liis knees fail him as he goes. The man, on the 
other hand, who is satiated with wine and food, fights all day 
with hostile men, the heart within bis breast is daring, nor 
are his limbs at all fatigued before that all retire from 
battle. But come, dismiss the people, and order a repast 
to be made ready ; and let the king of men, Agamemnon, 
bring the gifts into the midst of the assembly, that all the 
Greeks may see them with their eyes, and thou mayest be 
delighted in thy mind. Let him, moreover, swear an oath 
to thee, standing up among the Greeks, that he has never 
ascended her bed, nor has been mingled with her, as is the 
custom, O king, of men and wives ; and to thee thyself also, 
let the soul within thy breast be placid. Then let him 
next conciliate thee by a rich banquet within his tents, that 
thou mayest not have aught wanting of redress. And for the 
future, O son of Atrous, thou wilt be more just towarda 
another ; for it is by no means unworthy that a king should 
appease a man, when he * may first have given offence.'* 

But him the king of men, Agamemnon, in return ad- 
dressed : 

'' I rejoice, O son of Laertes, having heard thy speech, for 
with propriety hast thou gone through and enumerated all 
things. These things I am willing to swear, and my mind 
orders me, in presence of a god, nor will I perjure mysel£ 
But let Achilles remain here, at least for a little while, 
though hastening to battle, and do all ye others remain as- 
sembled, imtil they bring the gifts from my tent, and we 
strike faithful leagues. To thyself, however, [O Ulysses], I 
give this charge, and order thee, selecting the principal 
youths of all the Greeks, to bear from my ship the gifts, 
as ninny as we yesterday promised that we should give to 
Achilles, and to lead [hither] the women. But let Talthy- 
bius also quickly prepare for me through the wide army of 
the Greeks, a hoar to sacrifice to Jove and the sun.** 

Him answering, swift-footed Achilles then addressed : 

' Undentond fiaoiXtvs. 
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'< Most glorious son of Atreus, king of men, Agamemnon, 
at some other time ought they rather to attend to these 
things, when any cessation of battle hei*cafter bo, and so 
much ardom* be not in my bosom : but at pi'csciit thoi>c 
lie mangled, whom Hector, son of Piiam, subdued, when 
Jove gave him the glory : but ye urge [them] to footl ! 
Now indeed I should excite the sons of the Greeks to iight, 
fasting, but with the setting smi, to prepare a large suj^jx^r, 
after we have revenged our disgrace. Before that neither 
drink nor food shall pass down my throat, my companion 
being slain, who lies in my tent, torn with the sharp brass, 
turned towards the vestibule, whilst his comrades mourn 
around — ^these things are not a cai'C to my mind, but slaughter 
and bloodshed, and the dreadful groans of heroes.** 
. But him much-scheming Ulysses answering, addressed : 

** O Achilles, son of Peleus, by fiu* the bi-avcst of the Gi-ecks^ 
thou art superior indeed to mo, and not a little more valiant 
witli the spear, but I indeed excel thee much in ]>nideuco ; 
because I was bom befoi'e thee, and know more : whei^efore 
let thy mind be restimned by my woixls. Soon is there a 
satiety of contest to tlie men, a most abundant crop of 
whom the brass pom's upon the earth ; but the hai*vest is 
very small, when Jove, who is the umpu-e of the battle of 
men, inclines his scales. It is by no means fit that the 
Greeks should lament the dea&l with the stoniuch, for iu 
great numbers and one upon another are they every day 
falling ; when therefore could any one respire from toil 1 
But it is necessary to bmy liim, whosoever nmy die, having 
a patient mind, weeping for a day.* But as many as survive 
the hateful combat should be mindful of drinking and of 
food, in order that we may ever the more ceaselessly contend 
with om* enemies, clad as to our boiUes in impenetniblo bi-ass; 
nor let any of the troops lie by awaiting another exhortation. 
For evilly will that exliortation come upon him, whoever may 
be left at the ships of the Greeks ; but advancing iu a bo«ly, 
let us stir up the keen battle against the hui-sc-brciiking 
Trojans." 

He said, and chose as his companions the sons of glorious 
Nestor, and Meges, son of Phyleus, Thoas, and Alei-iones, 

* Libanius, Or. ix. in Julian. : *0 7r«XXfl (rvyirii'i/crac iirl aavuii SdKpvttf 
oOk Itt* I'lfutri kutA to tTruc, dXofvftfiolLi riix<^^* ^^^ liuport, p. 111. 
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Ljcomeclesy son of Creon, and Melanippns; and they pro- 
ceeded to go towaids the tent of Agamemnon, son of 
Atrcus. Immediately afler the word was spoken, and the 
work was perfected. Seven tripods they bore from the 
tent, which he had promised him, and twenty splendid 
goblets, and twelve steeds ; and straightway led forth seven 
blameless women, skiUed in works, but the eighth was fidr- 
cheeked Brisels. But Ulysses^ placing ^ ten whole talents of 
gold, led the way, and with bun the other youths of the 
Greeks bore the presents, and placed them in the midst 
of the assembly ; but Agamemnon rose np ; and Talthybius, 
like unto a god in his voice, stood beside the shepherd of the 
people, holding a boar in his hands. Then the son of Atreus, 
drawing the knife with his hands, which always hung by the 
great scabbard of his sword, cutting off the forelock of the 
boar, prayed, lifting up his hands to Jove ; but all the Greeks 
sat in silence in the same spot, listening in a becoming manner 
to the king. But praying, he spoke, looking towards the 
wide heaven : 

" Now first let Jove be witness, the most supreme and 
best of gods, and Earth, and Sun, and ye Furies, who be- 
neath the earth chastise men, whoever may swear a false- 
hood ; never have I laid hands upon the maid Briseui^ 
iioo<li?ig lior for the sake of the couch, or any other purpose ; 
but inviolate 1ms she remained in my tents. But if any of 
these things be false, may the gods inflict on me those very 
many distresses which they inflict when men sin in swear* 
jng. 

He said, and cut the throat of the boar with the ruth- 
less brass ; which Talthybius, whirling round, cast into the 
mighty water of the hoary sea, as food for fishes. But 
Achilles, rising, said among the war-loving Greeks : 

'' O father Jove, certainly thou givest great calamities to 
men ; for never could Atrides have so thoroughly aroused 
the indignation in my bosom, nor foolish, led away the girl, 
I being unwilling, but Jove for some intent wished death 
should happen to many Greeks. But now go to the repast^ 
that we may join battle." 

Thus then he s|>oke, and dissolved the assembly in haste.^ 

* /. e. in the scale, In order to be weighed. 

3 So Od. Till. 38 : eoi}y iXtyvvtn ^aira, i, e. do&g. Tirg. JRn, iv. 
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They indeed were separated, each to his own sliip ; but the 
magnanimous Myrmidons were occupied about the gifts, and, 
bearing them, went to the ship of godlike Acliilles. These 
they laid up in the tents, and plaosd the women in seats ; 
but the illustrious attendants drove the hoi-ses to the stud. 
But afterwards Briseis, like unto golden Yenu^ when she 
beheld Patroclus lacerated with the sharp spear, throwing 
herself about him, wept aloud, and with her hands tore her 
breast and tender neck, and fkir couutenance.^ Then the 
woman, like unto the goddesses, weeping, said : 

** O Patroclus ! most dear to my wretched soul, I left thee 
indeed alive, departing fi'om my tent, but now returning, I 
find thee dead, O chieftain of the people ! How in my case 
evil ever succeeds evil. The hero indeed to whom my father 
and venerable mother had given me,^ I saw pierced with the 
sharp brass before the city; and three beloved brotheru 
whom the same mother had brought foi*th to me, all drew 
on the destructive day. Nevertheless, thou di<bt not suffer 
me to weep, when swift Achilles slew my husband, and laid 
waste the city of divine Mynes, but thou said.st thou wouldst 
render me the wedded wife^ of noble Achilles, lead me in the 
ships to Phthia, and prepare the nuptial feast amongst the 
Myrmidons. Therefore do I insatiably lament thee dead, 
being ever gentle.". 

Thus she spoke, weeping ; and the women lamented fur 
Patroclus, as a pretext, but [really] each fur her own ills. 
And around him (Achilles) were collected the elders oi the 
Greeks, entreating him to take refreslmient ; but he, moan- 
ing, refused : 

*^ I entreat [you], if any of my beloved compa ons would 
be obedient to me, bid me not satiate my heoi^t with food or 

226: *' Celeres defer mea dicta per auras," which Sernus interprets, 
** celer, vcl celeriter." 

* On these ancient signs of lamentation cf. Virg. ^n. If. 672 ; xii. 605; 
SUius, vui. 153; Tusc. Quest, iii. 26. ifisch. Choeph. 22: Upiiru 
irapri'ic ^oivioiQ ouvy/ioic. Eur. Hel. 1098 : JlapaSi t ivvva. fovtov 
i/ibaXw xp^^* Orest. 950 : TiOiJaa XivKby ovvxa Cid iraprfiouiVf aiiia" 
Ttipbv drav, Artemidor. i. 'Ev ruic ':rivO€<n \&€utvTat rdc irapiia^ oi 
dvOpioTToi, See Comm. on Pctron. cxi. 

' The consent of both parents was necessary to a contract of marriage. 
See Fdth, Antiq. Horn. ii. 13, 3. 

' She api)ears to have been, at present, only betrothed. 
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drink, since heavy grief hath invaded me ; but I viU wait 
entirely till the setting sun, and will endure.** 

So saying, ho dismissed the other kings : but two sons of 
Atreus remained; and noble Ulysses, Nestor, Idomeneus, 
and the aged knight Phoenix, constantly endeavouring to 
delight him sorrowing ; nor was he at all delighted, before 
he should enter the mouth ^ of bloody war. But remember- 
ing Q'atroclus], he frequently heaved [a sigh], and said : 

" Surely once, thou too, O unhappy one I dearest of my 
companions, wouldst thyself have set before me a plentiful 
feast, within my tent, speedily and diligently, when the 
Greeks hastened to make tear^ war upon the horse-break- 
ing Trojans. But now thou licst mangled ; but my heart is 
without drink and food, though they are within, from regret 
for thee ; for I cotdd not suffer anything worse, not even if 
I were to hear of my &ther being dead, who now perhaps 
sheds the tender tear in Fhthia from the want of such a 
son; while I, in a foreign people, wage war against the 
Trojans, for the sake of detested Helen : or him, my be- 
loved son, who is nurtured for me at Scjrros, if indeed he 
still lives, godlike Neoptolemus. For formerly the mind 
within my bosom hoped that I alone should perish here in 
Troy, far from steed-nourisliing Argos, and that thou sliouldst 
n^turn to Phthia, that thou mightst lead back my son in 
thy black shij) from Scyros, and mightst show him every- 
thing, my projierty, my servants, and my great, lofly-domed 
alKxle. For now I suppose tliat Peleus is eitlier totally 
deceased, or that he, barely alive, suffers pain from hateful 
old age, and that he is continually expecting bad news re- 
specting me, when he shall hear of my being dead.** 

Thus he spoke, weeping ; and the eldcra also groaned, re- 
membering, each of them, the things which they had lefl in 
their dwellings. But the son of Saturn felt compassion, 
seeing them weeping, and immediately to Minerva addressed 
winged wonls : 

" O daughter mine, thou entirely now desertest thy valiant 
hero. Is Achilles then no longer at all a care to thee in thy 
mind ? He himself is sitting before his lofly-beaked ships^ 

' So Enninii, p. 128. Hesiel. : '* BelK ferratos postds portasqae re- 
fregit." Virg. Mn, i. 298 : ** Cloudcntur belli porte." Stot. Theb. v. 
136 : " Movet 05tia belli." 
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bewailing his dear comimiiion ; whilo the othera have gone 
to a liouqnet ; but lie in uni'cfi'cshcd und uiifud. Go, thei'e^ 
fore, instil into his breast nectar and delightful ambrosia, 
that hunger may come not u])ou him.'* 

Se saying, he urged on Minerva, who was befora eager. 
But she, like unto a broad-winged, tdirill-yoiced harpy, leaped 
down from the heavens through the air. The Grcckja, how- 
ever, were then arming thombolves throughout the camj), 
when she instilled into the bo»<>m of Achilles ncctai* ami 
delightful ambrosia, that unpleasant hunger might not 
come upon his limbs. Then slie went to the solid mansion 
of her powerful sire, and they, ajmrt, poured forth from 
the swifb ships. 

And as when thick snow-flakes fly down fi-om Jove, be- 
neath the force of the cold, air-clearing Boreas ; so from the 
ships were borne out crowded helmets, shining brightly, and 
bossed shields, strong-cavitied corslets, and aishon Miieai^^. 
But the sheen reached to heaven, and all the earth aruund 
smiled beneath the splendour of the brass ; and a trampling 
of the feet of men arose beneath. In the midst noble 
Achilles was aimed, and thei'o was a giiashing of hi^i 
teeth, and his eyes shone like a blaze of fii-c; but into- 
lerable grief entered his heart within him, and, enraged 
against the Trojans, he put on the gifls of the god, which 
Yidcan, toiling, had fabricated for Inm. Firat aroimd liis 
legs he placed the beautiful greaves, joined with silver clasps, 
next he put on the corslet round his bi-east, and sus|)ended 
from his shoulders the brazen, silver-studded sword ; then he 
seized the shield, large and solid, the sheen of which went to 
a great distance, as of the moon.^ And as when fi-om the 
sea the blaze of a burning fire shines to mariners, which is 
lit alofl amongst the mountains in a solitaiy place ; but the 
storm bears them against their inclination away from theii* 
fnends over the fishy deep ; so fi-om the slucld of Achilles, 
beautiful and skilfully made, the brightness reached the sky. 
But raising it, he placed the strong helmet u[K>n his head ; 



> MUtOD, P. L. i. 284 : 

** his pond'rouB shield 

Ethereal temper, msiuy, large, and round, 
llebind him cost ; the hroud circuiufcruucu 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon." 
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and tlio Jiclmct;, crofttcd with liorao-hair, shone liko a star ; 
and the golden tufts which Vulcan had difiused thick around 
tho cone wore shaken. Then noble Achilles tried himself in 
his anns if they would fit him, and if his &ir limbs would 
move freely in them ; but they were like wings to him, and 
lifted up the shepherd of the people. And from its sheath 
ho i\YQw forth his paternal spear, heavy, great, and stout, 
which no other of the Qreeks was able to brandish, but 
j\(?liillcs alone knew how to hurl it — a Felian ash, which 
Chiron hod cut for his father fi*om the top of Pelion, to be a 
dcstntction to heroes. But Automcdon and Alcimus, har- 
nessing tho steeds, yoked them ; and beautiful collars were 
upon them. They put the bridles into their jaws, and drew 
back the reins towards the well-glued car, when Automedon, 
seizing the shining Insh, fitteil to his hand, leaped into the 
car; Achilles, aimed for battle, mounted behind him, glitter- 
ing in his armour like the shining sun ; and terribly he gave 
command to the horaes of his sire : 

''Xanthus, and Balius, illustrious of&prlng of Podarges, 
resolve now in a different manner to bring back your cha- 
rioteer in safety to the Ixxly of the Greeks, after we are 
satiated with battle, nor leave him there dead, like Fatro- 
clus." 

But from beneath the yoke, Xanthus, his swift-footed 
steed, addressed him, and immediately himg down liis head, 
and his whole mane, drooping from the ring which was near 
the yoke, reached the ground. But the white-armed goddess 
Juno gave him the power of speech : 

''Now, at least, we will bear thee safe, O impetuous Achilles : 
but the fatal day draws nigh to thee ; nor aro we to blame, 
but a mighty deity and violent destiny. For not by our 
laziness, or sloth, have the Trojans stripped the armour 
from the shoulders of Fatroclus; but the bravest of tho gods, 
whom fair-hairod Latona brought forth, slew him among the 
front mnks, and gave glory to Hector. And [though] we 
can run even with the blast of Zephyrus, which they say is 
tho most floot, yet to thyself it is fated that thou shouldst be 
violently sulxlued by a god and a man." 

Of him, having thus spoken, the Furies restrained the 
voice : but him swifb-footed Achilles, greatly indignant, ad- 
dressed: 
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'< O Xanthus, why dost thou predict my death to me t 
For it is not at all necessary for thee. Well do I myself 
know that it is my &te to perish here, far away from my 
dear father and mother. Nevertheless I will not cease befora 
the Trojans are abundantly satiated with war." 

He spoke, and shouting amongst the front ranks, directed 
on his solid-hoofed steeds. 
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BOOK THE TWENTIETH. 



AROUMBNT. 

Jote permits the godi to join in the hattle, and they take their reipectiTe 
places on either side. iEneas engages Achillea, but is rescued hj Nep- 
tune. Hector, in rerenge for the £ath of his brother Polydoms, also 
attacks Achilles, and is only saved from death by the'interrention of 
Apollo. Achilles then slays many Trojans. 

Thus around thee, O son of Feleus, were the Adueans armed, 
insatiable in fight, beside their crooked ships; and the Tro« 
jans, on the other side, on the acclivity^ of the plain. But 
Jove ordered Themis to summon the gods to an aflsembly, 
fi^om tlio top of maiiy-vnllcyed Olympus, and she, going round, 
ordered them to proceed to the palace of Jove. Nor was any 
one of the rivers absent, save Oceanns, nor of the nymphs 
who inhabit the pleasant groves and springs of rivers, and 
the gi'n.ssy mcadn. Then, coming to tlie habitation of cloud- 
compelling Jove, they sat down u|)on shining polished 
benches, which Vulcan with cunning skill had made for 
father Jove. Tlius were they assembled within the palace of 
Jove : nor did Neptune disobey the goddess, but he came to 
them from the sea. Then he sat in the midst, and inquired 
the design of Jove : 

" Why again, O hurler of the glowing lightning, hast thou 
summoned the gods to an assembly? Dost thou deliberate 
anything respecting the Trojans and Greeks? For now their 
cr))iibat and tlio battle are on the point of being kindled.** 
Ihit hint cloud-compelling Jove answering, addressed : 
"Thou knowest, O earth-shaker, my design within my 
breast, [and] for whose sake I have assembled you ; for 
though al)out to jierish, they are a care to me. I will, how- 
ever, rouiain sitting on the to]) of Olympus, whence looking, 

■ See z. 160 ; li. 56. 
2b 
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I shall delight my soul; but depart the I'ost of you, that yo 
may go to the Trojans and Greeks. Give aid to both, accord- 
ing as is the inclination of each. For if Achilles alone sliall 
fight against the Tix>jans, they will not even for a little sus- 
tain the swift-footed son of Peleus. Formerly even beholding 
him, they fled terrified ; but now when he is giievously en- 
raged in his mind on account of his companion, I fear lest ho 
overthrow the waU, even contrary to fate." 

Thus spoke Satmnian Jove, and bestirred up the unyielding^ 
contest; and the gods hastened to proceed to the Imttlo, 
having discordant minds. Juno^ indeed, and Pallus Minerva 
[wentj to the assemblage of the ships, as well as eai-th- 
shaking Neptune, and usefiil Merciuy, who excelled in a 
prudent mind, with whom went Vulcan, looking savage iu 
his might, limping, and under him his weak limbs move<l 
with ail their foixjo. But to the Ti*ojaus [went] crest-tossing 
Mars, and with him unshorn Phoebus,^ and Diana, delighting 
in ai*chery, Latona^ Xonthus, and laughter-loving Venus. Ah 
long as the gods were apart fi-om mortal men, so long the 
Greeks were greatly elated, because Acldlles api)earc<l, for ho 
had long abstained from the dire battle ; and a violent tremor 
came upon the Trojans, upon each of them as to their limbs, 
fearing because they beheld the swiil-footed son of Peleus glit- 
tering in arms, equal to man-slaughtering Mai's. But atler 
the Olympians had come to the crowd of men, then ai'oso 
fierce Contention, the exciter of the |)eople, and Miner>'a 
shouted, sometimes standing beside the trench, outside the wall, 
at other times she loudly shouted along the echoing shores. 
But Mars yelled aloud on the other side, like unto a dark 
whirlwind, keenly animating the Tix)jaus from the lofty city, 
at other times running along the Simo'is over Callicoloue.^ 

' Buttm. Lexil. p. 406, 3 : " The adjective dX^affroct literally unbend' 
^9% unyielding, not to be turned, became the epithet of a violent, uncon- 
trollable, incessant tumult, battle, lamentation, &c., as at II. M. 471 ; 
B. 797 ; O. 7C0 ; and as an adverb at Q. 549." 

* Hor. Od. i. zxii. 2 : ** Intousum, pueri, dicite Cynthium." TibuU. 
L 4, 37: " Solis aetema est Phoebo, Bacchoque juventa : banc decet intou- 
sus crinis utrumqne Deum." Various reasons are assigned for this; sudi 
as, '* quia occidendo et renascendo semper est juveiiior," Fulgent. 
Myth. i. 17; or, ** quod ipse sit sol, et sol ignis est, qui nunquam 
senescit," Lutat. on Stat. Theb. i. C94. The inhabitants of llieropolis, 
however, worshipped a bearded Apollo. — Macr. Sat. i. 17. 
^ ' A rising ground which lay on the road from Troy towards the sea- 
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Thus the blessed gods, inciting both sides, engaged, and 
among them made severe contention to break out. Bat 
dreodfallj from above thundered the fiither of gods and men ; 
whilst beneath Neptune shook the boundless earth and the 
lofly summits of the mountains. The roots and all the sum- 
mits of many- rilled Ida -were shaken, and the citj of the 
Trojans, and the ships of the Greeks. Pluto himself king of 
the nether world, trembled beneath, and leaped up firom his 
throne, terrified, and shouted aloud, lest earth-shaking Nep- 
tune should rend asunder the earth over him, and disclose to 
mortals and immortals his mansions, terrible, squalid, which 
even the gods loathe. So great a tumult arose fin>m the gods 
engaging in combat. Against king Neptune, indeed, stood 
Phoebus Apollo, having his winged shafts, and against Mars 
the nzinxMsycd goddess Minerva. Opposed to Juno stood the 
go<Mos.s of the golden bow, huntress Diana, rejoicing in 
nrchciy, the sister of Apollo; and opposite Latona, the pre- 
server, > useful Mercury. Against VuJcan also was the great 
deep-eddying river, which the gods call Xanthus, and men 
the Scamander. 

Thus indeed gods went against gods; but Achilles chiefly 
longed to penetrate through the crowd against Hector, the 
sou of Priam; for with Ids blood his mind particularly or- 
dered him to satiate Mars, the invincible warrior. But 
Apollo, exciter of troops, immediately aroused .tineas against 
the son of Peleus, and infused into him strong courage. And 
ho likened himself in voice to Lycaon, the son of Pnam, and 
having likened himself to him, Apollo, the son of Jove, 
said: 

'' O ^neas, counsellor of the Trojans, where are thy threats 
which, whilst carousing, thou didst promise to the leaders of 
the Trojans, that thou wouldst fight against Achilles, the son 
of Peleus?" 

But him iEIneas, answering, addressed in turn : 

" Son of Priam, why dost thou order me, not wishing it, 

coast, on the other ride of the Simoii, commanding the entire plain. 
Hence it is the rendeiTOua of the gods who faronred the Trojans. 

* We find a collateral Tcrb ^wriiv « valere, in Mach. Enm. 36. 
Apolion. Lex. p. 752; Hesych. t. ii. p. 1334, derire v&KtaQ from 
otoffmKOQf the former, connecting it with Ipioi/f lop, 6 fuyakutg ivlffmnf, 
TovT (trn 66i\&v, 

2b2 
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these things, to fight against magnanimous Felides? For 
shall I not now for the first time stand against swift-footed 
AchilleSy but already, on another occasion, he chased me \irith 
his spear from Ida^ when he attacked our cattle, and laid 
waste Lymessus and Pedasus: but Jove pi-eservcd mo, wlio 
excited my strength and nimble limbs. Cei-tainly I should 
have been subdued beneath the hands of Acliilles, and Mi- 
nerva^ who, preceding, gave him victory, and encouraged him 
to day the Lelegans and Trojans with his brazen spear. 
Wherefore it is not possible that a man should fight against 
Achilles, because one of the gods is ever beside him, who 
averts destruction. Besides, also, his weapon flies direct^ nor 
stops before it has pieix^ed through himian flesh ; though if 
the deity would extend an equal scale of victory, not very 
easily would he conquer mo, although he boasts himself to be 
all brazen." 

But him again king Apollo, the son of Jove, addressed : 

" But do thou also pray, O hero, to the immortal gods, for 
they say that thou too art spning from Yeniis, the daughter 
of Jove, but he from an inferior goddess; fur the one is from 
Jove, and the other from the aged sea-god. But direct thy 
invincible brass right against him, nor let hiiii at all avert 
thee by haughty words and threats.** 

Thus saying, he breathed great courage into the shepherd 
of the people; and he advanced through the front ranks, 
accoutred in shining brass. Nor did the son of Anchises 
escape the notice of white-armed Juno, going against the son 
of Peleus through the ranks of men; but, calling the gods 
together, she addressed them : 

" Consider now, both Neptune and Minerva^ in your minds, 
how these things shall be. This ./^eas, accoutred in sinning 
brass, has advanced against the son of Peleus; and Pliasbus 
Apollo has urged him on. But come, let us, however, turn 
hiiu back again ; or let some one of us stand by Achilles, and 
give him great strength, nor let him at all bo wanting in 
courage; that he may know that the migliticut of the im- 
mortals love him; and that those, on the coutiury, are vain, 
who Idtherto avert war and slaughter from the Trojans. 
But we have all come down from Olympus, about to jmrtici- 
pate in this battle, lest he should sufler anything among the 
Trojans to-day ; but hereafter he shall sufler those things, as 
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many ns Faio nt his birth wove in his thread [of destiny],^ 
to him, what time his mother brought him forth. But if 
Achilles shall not learn these things from the voice of a god, 
he will afterwards be afraid when any god comes against him 
in battle ; for the gods, when made manifest, are terrible to 
be seen manifestly. ^ 

But her then earth-shaking Neptune answered : 
" Jtmo, be not beyond reason enraged ; nor is it at all 
necessary. J, indeed, would not desire that we should engage 
the other gods in a battle, since we are much more powerfuL' 
Bather let us, goinff out of the way, sit down upon a place of 
observation/ but the war shall be a care to mortals. But if 
Mars shall begin the combat, or Apollo, or shall restrain 
Achilles, and not suffer him to fight, then immediately sliall 
the strife of contention there arise to us ; and I think that 
they, having very speedily decided it, will return to Olympus^ 
and mix with the assembly of other gods, violently subdued 
by neces.<dty imdor our hands.** 

Thus then having spoken, the azure-haired [god] led the 
way to the lofby mound-raised wall of divine Hercules, which 
the Trojans and Pallas Minerva had made, that, flying, he 
might escape from the sea-monster, when pursued from the 
shore to the plain. There then Neptune sat down, and the 
other gods, and drew an indissoluble cloud aroimd their 
shoulders ; whilst on the other side they sat upon the tops of 
Oallicolone, around thee, O archer Apollo, and Mars, the sacker 
of cities. Thus they sat on both sides, planning designs, yet 
both were tmwilling to commence grievous war ; but Jove, 
sitting aloft, cheered them on. All the plain, however, was 

* See Duport, p. 114. On the web woren bj the Fates for man's life, . 
see Virg. Eel. ir. 46 ; Catullus, Ixir. 32fl. But this nassnge of Homer 
seems to imply the aiieient notion, that the Fates might be delayed, but 
nerer set aside. Cf. Nemes. de Nat. Horn. i. 36 ; Censorin. de die Nat. 
xiy. ; Scnr. on ^n. vii. 398. 

* Deos mtmifesto in luminc Tidi."— Virg. Mn. ir. 358. On the belief 
that the siglit of a god was attended with danger, cf. Lir. 1. xvi. where 
Proculus be^crches the apparition of Romulus '* ut contra iiitueri fas 
esset." See intpp. on Exod. xxxiii. 20 ; Judges xiii. 22. 

' I am lialf inclined to condemn this Terse as spurious, with Emesti. 
It is wanting in MS. Lips, and ed. llom., and docs not apjtcar to hare 
been rend by Kusinthius. 

* Compnre the ** Contcmplantes " of Lacan, aub init., where the gods 
seek a similar place of obsenration. 
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filled with them, and glittered with the brass of men and 
horses, and the earth echoed under the feet of them rushing 
together. But two heroes, by far the most valiant, advanced 
towards [each other] iiito the midst of both aimies, eager to 
fight, — .^xbieas, the son of Anchises, and noble Achilles. And 
first .^Eneas, threatening, advanced, nodding with his strong 
casque ; and before his bi*east he held his impetuous sliield, 
-and shook his brazen spear. But on the other side Pclides 
rushed against him like u destructive lion, which men assem- 
bled together, a whole village, ava anxious to kill, lie, how- 
ever, at fii*st despising tlicni, pixtcecds ; but when some one 
of vigorous youths has woimdod him with a doi't, yawning, 
he collects lumsclf [for a s])niig],^ and the foam arises roimd 
his teeth, and his valiant soul gi'oans within his brutst, and 
he lashes his sides and thighs on l>oth si<les with his tiiil, and 
rouses himself to battle ; then, giimly glaiing, he is l>ornu 
straight on by his strength, if he can kill some of the men, 
or is himself dostniyed in the lirst crowd. TUxm did his 
might and noble soul urge Achilles to go against magnani- 
mous i^jneaa But when now, advancing, they appi*oached 
each other, swift-footed, noble Achilles first addrcsseil the 
other : 

'' Why, O ^neas, coming through so great a length of 
crowd, dost thou stand against me ? Does then thy soul 
urge thee to fight with me, hoping that thou wilt govern 
the horse-brealang Trojans in the place^ of Priam) Yet 
even if thou shalt slay me, not thus will IMam [ilaco this 
reward in thy hand : for he has sons ; and he is himself 
steady, nor inconstant. Or, if thou slayest me, have the 
Trojans cut off for thee an enclosui^c^ of soil surpassing 
others, suited to vines and the plough, that thou mayest 
cultivate it ? Still I hope thou wilt eflect it with diificulty. 
For I think I have at some other time put thee to flight 
with my spear. Dost thou not remember when I impe- 
tuously drove thee, when alone, fh>m the oxen, with rapid 

* So dXitQ in xv. 403. *' It is also uied in the same way of a warrior, 
who, wliilst lie is preparing to rush on his enemy, or expecting his attack, 
draws himself up together, or, as we say, puts himself in an attitude of 
attack or defence." — Buttm. Lezil. p. 258. 

' 'AvtI r^c PaaikduQ is Qaza's correct paraplirase. 

» Cf. vi. 194. 
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feet, clown tli'd Idsean moaniains ? Then indeed tliou didst 
never turn round -while flying, but didst escape thence into 
riymcfvnis ; but I wasted it, having attacked it with the aid 
of Minerva and father Jove. The women also I led away 
captives, liaving taken away their day of freedom ; but Jove 
and ho other gods preserved thee. However, I do not 
think tliey will protect thee now, as thou castest in thy 
mind; but I exhort thee, retiring, to go into the crowd, 
uor f;tand against me, before thou suffer some evil; 
but Qt is] a fool [who] knows a thing [only] when it is 
clone. 

But him ^neas answered in turn, and said : 
'' Do not think, O son of Feleus, to aflright me, like an 
infant boy, with words ; since I also well know how to utter 
both threats and reproaches. But we know each other's 
race, and we know our parents, hearing the words of mortal 
men long since uttered ; although by sight, indeed, neither 
dost thou know mine, nor I thme. They say, indeed, that 
thou art the ofTspring of renowned Peleus, and of thy 
mother Thetis, the fair-haired sea-nymph ; whereas I boast 
myself to be sprung from magnanimous Anchises, and Yenus 
is my mothrr. Of these the one or the other shall this day 
lament their beloved son ; for I think we sliall not return 
from the battle thus separated by childish woixls. But if 
thou dcsiresfc to be taught these matters, that thou mayest 
well know oiur race (for many men know it), doud-compelling 
Jove indocMi first begat Dardanus.^ And he built Dar- 
dania, for sacred Ilium, the city of articulate-speaking men, 
was not as yet built in the plain, and they still dwelt at the 
foot of many-rilled Ida. Dardanus again begat a son, king 
Erichfchonius, who was then the richest of mortal men; 
whose three thousand mares pastured through the marsh, 
rejoicing in their tender foals. Boreas^ however, was ena- 
moured of some of these when pasturing, and having likened 
himself to an azure-maned steed, covered them ; and they, 
lKK!oming pregnant, brought forth twelve female fcmls ; which 
when they bounded upon the fruitful earth, ran over the 

* On DArdanuit, the eponjmus of Dardania, see Grote, vol. i. p. 387, 
TV here the whole legend of Troy is admirably diacmssed. Cf. Virg. ^n. i. 
292 ; ill. 167, where the Roman poet has made use of Homec in tradog 
the pedigree of iEneas to Jove. 
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highest fruit of the stalks of corn, nor did they bivaik theni : ^ 
but when they sported over the broad back of tlio ooeuu, 
they ran along the surface of the ridge of the hoiiry seu. But 
Erichthouius begat Tros, king of the Trojauji. Kroiu Tros 
again were descended three illustrious sous, Ilus, Atibai-acusy 
and godlike Ganymede, who indeed was the banJ^v^uest of 
mortal men ; and whom the gods caught up into hca\on, to 
pour out wine for Jovc,^ that, on account of his boaaty, he 
might bo with the immortals. Ilus again begat his ivu(»wniil 
son Laomedon ; but Laomedon begat Tithonus and IViuiu, 
Lampus, Clytius, and Hicetaon, a branch of Mars ; and As- 
saracus Capys, who also begat his son Anchises. But An- 
chises begat me, and Priam noble Hector. Of tliis i-ace and 
blood do I boast myself to be. But Jove increases and di- 
minishes valour to men, as he pleases; for he is the most 
powerful of all. But come, lot us no longer talk of the^M^ 
things, like little boys, standing in the middle combat of the 
strife. For it is |iOssible for both to utter veiy many i*e- 
proaches, so that a hundred-oared galley ^ would not contain 
the burthen ; for the langimge of nioi*tals is voluble,*' and the 
discourses in it nuuioi*ous and varied : and vast is the distri- 
bution^ of words here and there. Whatsoever word thou 
mayest speak, such also wilt thou hear. But what need is 
there to us of disputes and railing, that we should quai*rel 
with each other like women, who, being angry with a soul- 
destroying strife, proceeding into the middle of the way, chide 
each other with many things true and not time : for rage 
also suggests those things?^ With words, however, thou 
shalt not turn me, courageous, from my valour, before thou 
fightest against me with thy brass; but come, quickly let 
us make trial of each other with brazen spears.** 

Ho spoke, and hurled his brazen spear against the dreadful 
shield, terrible [to be seen], and the huge buckler i^esounded 

* This hyperbole has been emulated hj numberless poets. Cf. Oppian, 
Cfn. i. 231 ; Apollon. Rh. i. 183 ; Quintos Calab. via. 156 ; Virg. Mn. 
Tii. 808 ; Claudian in 3rd Cons. Hon. i. 97. 

* Cf. Pindar, Ol. i. 69, and Senr. on iEn^ i. 32. 

* Compare the Latin phrase, *' plaustra convitiorum,*' and Duport, 
p. 116. 

* XrpiTTi) — wypd rai thXvyiffroQ. — Euatath. 

* Nuuuc, iirivifiriaiQ i^* ixdrtpa, — Eustath. See Kennedy. 

* '* /. ». prompts to utter all sorts of things, true and fub»e.*' — Oxf. Tr. 
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with the stroke of the jayelin. But the son of Peleus, 
alarmed, held the shield from him with his strong hand, for 
ho supposed that the long spear of greai-hearted .^Sneas 
would easily penetrate ; foolijEdi ! nor oud he reflect in his 
mind and soul, that the glorious gifts of the gods are not easy 
to be subdued by mortal men, nor to yield. Nor then did 
the heavy spear of warlike iEneas penetrate the shield ; but 
the gold stopped it, the gift of the god. It penetrated, how- 
ever, through two fold^ but there were still three ; since 
Yulcan had drawn five folds over it, two brazen, two inside 
of tin, and one golden ; in which the brazen spear was 
stopped. But Achilles next sent forth his long-shadowed 
spear, and struck against the shield of ^neas, equal on all 
sides, at the outside edge, where the thinnest brass ran round 
it, and the ox-hide was thinnest upon it ; but the PeUan ash 
broke through, and the sliield was crushed by it. But 
^ilncas crouched,^ and being terrified, held the shield from 
him ; whilst the spear [passing] over his back, stuck in the \ 
earth eager [to go on], ior it had burst tlirough both orbs of 
the mighty ^ shield. But he, having escai>ed the long spear, 
stood still, but immoderate saduesn was poured over his eyes, 
terrified, l>ecau8e the weapon had stuck so near him. But 
Achilles ciigerly sprang upon him, drawing his sharp swordi 
and shouting dreadfully. Then JEncM seized in his hand a 
stone, a gtt^t weight, wliich not two men could bear, such as 
men now arc ; but he, though alone, easily wielded it. Then 
indeed had ^neas smitten him, rushing on, with the stone, 
either upon the helmet or the shield, wluch kept off grievous 
destruction from him ; and Felides, in close fight^ had taken 
away his life with the sword, liad not earth-shaking Neptune 
quickly perceived it, and unmediately addressed this speech 
to the immortal gods : 

" Ye gods ! certainly there now is grief to me, on account 
of magnanimous JEneM,^ who will quickly descend to Hades^ 
subdued by the son of Peleus, foolish, being persuaded by the 
words of far-darting Apollo ; nor can he by any means avert^ 

' See on Tcr. 168. 

' Cf. Dnttm. Lezfl. p. 83. The Schol. and Hesych. t. i. p. 296, 
interpret it " mnn-encircling." 

' Tlte remarks of Grote, toI. 1. p. 428, sqq. on the character and pod- 
tion of iEneas thronghont the Iliad, desenre much attention. 

* " The eiamplet of xf>at9;if|y are frequent enough in Homer to 
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sad destruction from him. But why now should this guilt- 
less ' man suffer evils gratuitously, on account of son*ows due 
to others, for he always presents gifts agreeable to the gods 
who inhabit the wide heaven ? But come, let us withdraw 
him from death, lest even the son of Saturn be angry, if 
indeed Achilles slay this man : moreover, it is fated that he 
should escape, that the race of Dardanus, whom Jove loved 
above all the children that were descended fix)m him and 
mortal women, may not perish without ofispring, and become 
extinct. For already hath the son of Saturn hated the race 
of Priam, and the might of JEinesa shall now rule over the 
Trojans, and the sons of his sons, who may be bom in after- 
times.'* 

But him large-eyed venerable Juno then answoixsd : 
" O earth-shaker 1 do thou thyself reflect witliin thy mind, 
with respect to .^Enea^ whether thou wilt withdiuw him, or 
suffer him, being brave, to be subdued by Achilles, the son of 
Peleus. For alre^y we two, I and Pallus Miiiei-va, have 
sworn many oaths amongst all the immoi*ta1s, that we will 
never help to avert the evil day from the Ti'ojans, not even 
when all Troy, fired, shall bum with consuming flame, and 
the warlike sons of the Greeks fii*e it.** 

But when earth-shaking Neptune heard tlus, he hastened 
to go through the battle and the clash of s])eai*s ; and came 
whore were .^Eneas and rcnowued Achilles. And imme- 
diately ho shed a dui-kness upon the eyes of Achilleid^ 
flon of Peleus, and he drew out the aslicn spear, well 
guarded with brass, from the shield of magnaiiimoua 
,^^eas ; and laid it before the feet of Achilles, and pushed on 
JBneas, lifting him high up from the ground. But ^neas 
leaped over many ranks of men and many of hoi'ses, impcUed 
by the hand of the god, and came to the rcai* of the troubled 
fight, where the Caucones were arrayed for war. But veiy 
near him came earth-shaking Neptune, and addrcssuig hiia, 
spoke winged woi*ds : 

enable us nafely to assert, from a comparison of them, that it never lias 
(at least in his writings) the more general meaning of to Ite wt^ul^ to ht:lp, 

but, without an exception, the more definite sense of to ward off by 

examining passages we find, that even where no accusative is expressed, 
the evil to be warded off may always be inferred from the context."— 
Bnttm. Lexil. p. 542. 

* lie had wished to restore Helen. See Liv. i. 1. 
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" O JEncM, which of the gods commanded thee, thuH mad, 
to combat ngainRt Achilles, who is at once more valiant than 
thou, and more dcnr to the immortals ? But retire whenever 
thou ulmlt bo opix)8cd to him, lest, even contrary to fate, 
thou arrive at the habitation of Pluto. But when Achilles 
shall have attained his death and destiny, then again, being 
confident, fight among the front ranks^ because no other of 
the Greeks shall slay thee.** 

So sajinff, he left him there, when he had told him all, 
and immediately afterwards dissipated the thick darkness 
from the eyes of Achilles, and he then saw very clearly with 
his eyes; whereupon groaning, he addressed his magnanimous 
soul : 

** Ye gods ! certainly I behold this, a great marvel with 
mine cyef\. The npear indeed lies upon the ground, nor do 
I at all perceive iiie man at whom I hurled it, desiring to 
kill liim. Undoubtedly .tineas, tbo, waa dear to the immor- 
tal gods, although I supposed that he boasted thus idly. Let 
him go ; thei*e will be no spirit in him hereafter to make 
trial of me, who even now rejoicing, has escaped from death. 
But come, having encouraged the warlike Greeks, I will 
make trial of the other Trojans, going against them." 

lie spoke, and sprang into the ranks, and cheered on 
every man : 

" No longer now stand off from the Trojans, O noble' 
Greeks, but on ! let man advance against man, and let him 
be cagpr to engage. Difficult in it for me, although being 
valiant, to attack so many warriors, and to fight with them 
all. Not even Mars, who is an immortal god, nor yet Mi- 
nerva^ could charge and toil against the force of such a 
conflict. Yet whatever I can do with hands, with feet^ 
and with strength, I declare tliat I will no longer be remiss, 
not ever so little ; but I will go right through their Une, nor 
do I think that any Trojan will rejoice, whoever may come 
iienr my javelin." 

Thus ho spoke, encouraging them ; but illustrious Hector, 
u])bmiding, animated the Trojans, and said that he would go 
ngainst Achilles : 

" Vo in7>;rnninmouR Trojanw, fear not the son of Peleus. 
f, too, c(nild figlit with words even Avith the immortals, but 
with the spear it is difficult, for they are far more powerftd. 
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Nor sliall Achilles give efT^t to all his words; but ono part 
he shall fulfil, and the other leave half im])erfcct. Against 
him will I gO| even though he were like to fire as to his 
hands ; and to shining iron, as to his might." 

Thus he spoke, inciting them ; but the Trojans opposite 
quickly raised their spears ; their strength was mingled 
together, and a shout arose. Then also Phoebus A|k>IIo, 
standing near, addressed Hector ; 

** Hector, do not at all fight in the van with Achilles, but 
receive him in the crowd, and from the tumult, lest by any 
chance he hit thee, or strike thee with the sword in close- 
combat." 

Thus he spoke, and Hector sunk back again into the thick 
body of men, dismayed when he heard the voice of the god 
speaking. But Achilles leaped among the Trojans, clad with 
courago as to his soul, sliouting dreadfully ; and fii-st slew 
gallant Iphition, son of Otrynteus, the leader of many 
people, whom the nymph Nais bore to Otrynteus, tho 
Backer of cities, under snowy Tmolus, in the rich district 
of Hyda.^ Him, eagerly rushing straight forward, noble 
Achilles struck with his javelin in the middle of the head § 
and it was entirely split in two. He gave a crash as he fell, 
and noble Achilles boasted over him : 

" O son of Otrynteus, most terrible of all men, thou Host ; 
death is hero upon thee. Thy birth, however, b at tho 
Gygsean lake, where is thy paternal land, beside fishy 
Hyllus, and eddying Hermus." ^ 

Thus he spoke, boasting ; but darkness covered his (Iphi- 
tion's) eyes, but the horses of the Greeks tore liim with the 
tires of the wheels in the front ranks. After him Achilles 
smote Demoleon, son of Antenor, a brave rci>ellor of the 
fight, in the temples, through Ids brazen-checked helmet. 
Nor indeed did the brazen casque resist it, but through it 
the eager javelin broke the bone, and the whole brain 
within was defiled ; and he subdued him, ardent. Next 
he wounded with his spear in tho back, Hippodomaa, as he 
was leaping down from his chariot, while flying befoi-e him. 
But he breathed out his soul, and gmaned, like as when a 
bull, dragged round the Huliconian king/'' bcllo^ws, as the 

' A town of MkoqU in Lydia. See Steph. Byz. s. v. 

' Neptune wm a favourite god among the louiaui (of. Mullcr, Dor* 
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youths drag him ; and the earth-fihaker is delighted with- 
them : bo, as he moaned, his fierce soul left his bones. But 
he went with his spear against godlike Polydorus^^ the son 
of Priam ; but him his father did not permit to fight^ because 
he was the youngest among all, and dearest to him, and sur- 
passed all in speed. Then, indeed, through youthful folly, 
exhibiting the excellence of his speed, he ran among the 
front ranks till he lost his life. Him noble swift-footed 
Achilles smote rushing by, in the middle of the back, where 
the golden rings of his belt clasped together, and the doubled 
corslet met. Eight through at the navel pierced the point 
of the spear, and uttering a groan, he fell upon his knees ; a 
black cloud enveloped him, and stooping down, he gathered 
his intestines in his hands. But when Hector perceived his 
brotlier Polydorus holding his intestines in his hands, and 
rolled on the earth, a darkness was immediately poured over 
}iis eyes, nor could he any longer be employed liar ofi^ but 
a^lvanced towards Achilles, like unto a flame, brandishing 
his sharp spear. On the other hand, Achilles, as soon as he 
Kvw him, leaped up, and boosting, spoke : 

' " Near in the man who has most stung my soul, who has 
f<lniii my choriHhod companion ; no longer indeed let us dread 
♦*ach other through the bridges^ of war.* 

Tie 8|K)ko, and sternly regatxling [liim], addressed noble 
i locUif : 

" Come nearer, that thou mayest the sooner reach the end 
of death." 

But him, not daunted, crest-tossing Hector addressed : 

" O son of Peleup, do not expect to terrify me now like a 
little lx)y, at least with words; since I myself also well know 
how to speak both revilings and reproaches. I know that 
thou indec<l art brave, and that I am inferior to thee. But 
these things indeed are placed at the knees of the gods^ 
whether, although being inferior, I shall take away thj 

tol. i. p. 417)» but derived this name from Ilelice, a town in the northern 
coaat of the Peloponnete, out of which the principal Achcan families were 
driven by Tisamenus, whose tomb was snown there. See Miiller, id. 
p. 74. 

> This is not the Polydorus of Vitigil and Eoripidet, b«* 
Laothoe, daughter of Altas, king of the Lel^gani. 

• Seeiv. 371. 
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life, striking thee with my spear, since my weapon also la 
flhm> at the point." 

He spoke, and, brandishing, sent forth his spear; and 
Minerva with a bi'eath turned it back from glorious 
Achilles, having breathed very gently ; but it came back 
to noble Hector, and lay before his feet. But Achilles, eager 
to slay him, rushed furiously on, shouting di*eadfully; but 
Apollo, as a god, very easily snatched liim away, and covered 
him with abimdant haze. Thrice indeed swift-footed noble 
Achilles rushed on with his brazen spear, and thrice he smote 
the deep haze. But when he rushed on the fourth time, like 
imto a god, he, dreadfully eluding, addressed to him winged 
woi-ds: 

. " Dog, now aj;ain hast thou escaped death. Assuredly 
evil came very near thee, but Phoebus Apollo has now again 
preserved thee, to whom thou art wont to pray, when going 
into the dang of spears. Yet will I certainly linish thee, 
meeting thee hereailer, if indeed any of the g(xls l>o un ally 
to me also. At pi*esent, however, I >vill go idler otherzi ui' 
the Trojans, whomsoever I can.** 

So saying, he struck Dryops with his spear in the middhi 
of the neck, and he foil befoi-e his feet. Him thou he left, 
and then detained Demuchus, son of Fhiletor, bi-ave and 
great, wounding [him] in the knee, with liis speai*, whom 
then stiiking with his great swoi-d, he dopiivcd of life. But 
attacking both, he pushed Laogonus and Dai'duuiis, the sous 
of Bias, from their chariot to the ground, wounding oue >ntli 
his spear, and striking the other in close combat with his 
swoi'd. Also Tros, the son of Alastor, who came towai'ils 
him, taking him by the knees, if on any terms he would 
spare him, and dismiss him alive, nor slay him, tukiug pity 
on their equal age : fool 1 who knew not that he would not 
be persuaded. For he was by no means a tender-minded 
nor gentle man, but very ferocious. He (Tros) indeed cla&]ied 
his knees with his hands, desiring to sup])licate liim, but 
he (Achilles) wounded him in the liver with his sword ; 
and liis liver fell out, and the black blood fioiii it filled liLs 
bosom, and darkness veiled his eyes, wanting life. But 
standing near Mulius, he smote him with his javelin on the 
ear, and immediately the brazen blade went through the 
other ear. Then, with his large-hilted sword, he smote 
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EchocluSy son of Antenor, in the centre of the head, and 
the whole sword became tepid with blood ; but purple Death 
and yiolcnt Fate seized his eyes. Then Deucalion, where the 
tendons of the elbow unite, there he pierced him through 
his hand with his brazen spear ; but he, weighed down as to 
his hand, awaited him, perceiving death before him. But he 
(A ell i lies) smiting his neck with his sword, knocked the head 
off afar Avith its helmet, and the marrow sprang forth from 
the spine; and Deucalion lay extended on the ground. Then 
he hastened to go towards Kigmus, the renowned son of 
Pircus, who had come from fertile Thrace ; whom he smote in 
the middle with his javelin, and the brass was fixed in his 
stomach ; and he fell from his chariot : and Achilles wounded 
in the back, with his sharp javelin, Arelthoua^ the attendant^ 
while turning back the steeds, and threw him from the cha- 
riot : and the horses were thrown into confusion. And as 
the bhudnc fire bums through the deep dells of a dry moun- 
tain, and the dense forest is consumed, and the wind agitating, 
turns round the flame on all sides ; thus he raged in every 
direction with his spear, like unto a deity, following those 
that were to be slain ; and the black earth flowed with blood. 
As when any one yokes broad fore-headed bulls to trample 
out white barley on the well-levelled floor, and it eaoly 
becomes small beneath the feet of the bellowing oxen ; so 
the solid-hoofed horses, driven by magnanimous Achilles, 
trod down together both corses and shields. And the whole 
axletrce beneath was polluted with gore, and the rings which 
were round the chariot seat, which tiie drops from the horses* 
hoofs spattered, as well as fr^m the felloes. But the son of 
Pelcus was eager to bear away glory, and was polluted with 
gore as to his invincible hands. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-FIRST. 



AROUUBNT. 

Hafing divided the TVojmn army, Acbillet drivet one part towards the 
city, and the other into the Xanthus, where he takes twelve youths 
alive, in order to sacrifice them at the tomb of Patroclus. He then 
slays Lycaon and Asteropcus, deriding the river-god, Xanthus, as 
unable to aid his friends. The river endeavours to overwhelm him by 
the aid of Simois, but Vulcan defends him from the danger. Single 
combats of the gods then follow, but they afterwards retire to Olympus. 
Apollo then leads Achilles away, assuming the form of Agenor, and the 
Trojans are thus enabled to reg^n the dty. 

But -when they at last reached the coui^so of tlio fairly- 
flowing river, the eddying Xanthua, which immortal JoVe 
begat ; there separating them, he pursued some indeed through 
the plain towards the city, by the [same] way that tho Greeks, 
on the preceding day, being astounded, luid fied, when illus- 
trious Hector raged. By that way were they poui-cd forth 
terrified ; but Juno expanded a dense cloud before them, to 
check them : but the other half were rolle<l into tho dcc)H 
flowing river, with silver eddies. But they fell in with a 
great noise ; and the deep streams resounded, and the banks 
around murmured ; but they, with clamour, swam here and 
there, whirled about in the eddies.^ As when locusts, driven 
by the force of fire, fiy into the air, to escape to a river, but 
the indefatigable fire, suddenly kindled, blazc'^i, and they full, 
through terror into the water: thus, by Achilles, wa^ tho 
resouniUng river of deep-eddied Xanthus filled promiscuously 
with horses and men. But the Jove-spi-uug [lieroj left liisspciir 

' Vir^. ^n. i. 118 : '* Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto." With 
the following description may be compared ulilsch. Ag. ti70 : 'Opufitv 
u fOovv xiXayoc klyaiov vicpHv avtputv ' Axniutv %'avTiKCtv r* Ipiiviutp, 
Ari&tid. Panath. p. 142 : 'Qc ^^ iupa r>)v ddXarrav aifiari Kai poBitft 
piovoaVf Kai iravra vkKpiav nal vavaylntv fitora. 
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upon the banks, leaning against a tamarisk ; and he leaped 
in, like unto a god, having only his sword, and meditated 
destructive deeds in his mind. And he smote oti all sides, 
and a shocking lamentation arose of those who were stricken 
by the sword, and the water was reddened with blood. And, 
as when the other fish, fiying from a mighty dolphin, fill the 
inmost recesses of a safe-anchoring harbour, frightened ; for 
ho totally devours whatever he can catch ; so the Trojans 
hid themselves in caves along the streams of the terrible 
river. But he, when he was wearied as to his hands, slaying, 
chose twelve youths alive out of the river, a penalty for 
dead Fatroclus, the son of Menoetius. These he led out [of 
the liverl, stupified, like fawns. And he bound their hands 
behind them^ with well-cut straps, which they themselves 
bore \\\yon their twisted tunics; and gave them to his com- 
panions to conduct to the hollow ships. But he rushed on 
again, desiring to slay. 

Then did he encounter the son of Dardanian Priam, Lycaon, 
escaping from the river, whom he himself had formerly led 
away, taking him unwilling from his fathcr^s fium, having 
come upon him by night: but he, with the sharp brassy 
was trimming a wild fig-tree of its tender branches, that they 
might become the cinctures of a chariot. But upon him came 
noble Adiillos, an unex|XH;ted evil ; and then, convoying him 
in his s]ii|)s, ho sold him into well-inhabited Lemnos ; but the 
son of Jason gave his pricc.^ And from thence his guest, 
Imbrian Ection, ransomed him, and gave liim many thinfls, 
and sent him to noble Arisbe ; whence, secretly escaping, he 
reached liis father*s house. Retiuming from Lemnos, for 
eleven days he was delighted in his soul, with liis friends ; 
but on the twclflh the deity again placed him in the hands 
of Achilles, who was about to send him into the [habitation] 
of Hades, although not willing to go. But when 8wifl-footed| 
noble Achillea perceived him naked, without helmet and 
shield, neither had he a spear, for all these, indeed, he had 
thrown to the ground ; for the sweat overcame him, flying 
from the river, and fatigue subdued liis limbs beneath ; but 
[Achilles] indignant^ thus addressed his own great-hearted 
soul : 

I As waf costomary with captives. Cf. Tirg. ^n. ii. 57, and MolL 
on Longufl, Ii. 9. ' /. e. purchase lum m a ilaTe. 

2o 
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'' O gods 1 surely I perceive this, a great marvel, with miue 
eyes. Doubtless the magnanimous Trojans whom I have 
slain will rise again from, the murky darkness, as now this 
man has returned, escaping the merciless day, having been 
sold in sacred Lemnos ; nor has the deptli of the sea restitdned 
him, which restrains many against their will. But come now, 
he sludl taste the point of my spear, that I may know in my 
mind, and leam, whether he will in like manner return 
thence, or whether the fruitful earth will detain him, which 
detaina evea the mighty." 

Thus he pondei'ed, remaining still; but near him came 
Lycaon, in consternation, anxious to toucli his knees ; for he 
very much wished in his mind to csca|)o ovil death and black 
fate. Meanwhile noble Achilles raised his long spear, desiring 
to wound him ; but he ran in under it, and, stooping, seized 
his knees, but the spear stuck fixed in the cai-th over his 
back, eager to be satiated with human flesh. But he, liaving 
grasped his knees with one hand, supplicated him, and with 
the oth«.T held the sharp speur, nor did he let it go; and, 
supplicating, addressed to him winged words : 

^ O Achilles, embracing thy knees, I supplicate thee ; but 
do thou respect and pity me. I am to thee in place of u 
suppliant, to be revei*ed, O Jove-nurtured one! For with 
thee I first tasted the fruit of Ceres on that day when thou 
tookest me in the well-cultivated field, and didst sell ^ me, 
leading me away from my father and friends, to sacred 
Lemnos ; and I brought thee the price of a hundi'cd oxen. 
But now will I redeem myself, giving thrice as many. This 
is already the twelfth morning to me since I came to Troy, 
having suffered much, and now again pernicious fate has 
placed me in thy hands. Certainly I must be hated by father 
Jove, who has again given me to thee. For my mother 
Laothoii, the daughter of aged Altes, brought forth short-lived 
me, of Altes, who rules over the warlike Lelegans, possesshig 
lofty Padasus, near the Satnio: and Priam possesised his 
daughter, as well as many othera; but from her wo two wei*e 
bom, but thou wilt slay both. Him, godlike Polydorus, 
thou hast subdued already among the foremost infantiy, when 
thou smotest him with the shai'p spear, and now will evil bo 

' Heiydi. nipairac* f ^cr& iripac r^C ^aXd<r9i|C ^cavlfUKrac, ^TitfAiyvac. 
See Schol. on ver. 40. 
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to me horc ; for I do not think that I shiall escape thy hands, 
since a deity has hronght me near thee. Yet another thing 
will I tell thoc, and do thou storo it in thy mind. Do not 
slay mc, for I am not of the same womb with Hector, who 
killed thy companion, both gentle and brave." Thus then, 
indeed, the noble son of Priam addressed him. supplicating 
with words ; but he heard a stern reply. 

" Fool, talk not to me of ransom, nor, indeed, mention it. 
Before Patroclus fulfilled the fatal day, so long to me was it 
more agreeable in my mind to s{)Are the T^jans, and many 
I took alive and sold. But now there is not [one] of all the 
Trojans, whom the deity shall put into my hands before 
Ilium, who shall escape death; but above all oif the sons of 
Priam. But die thou also, my friend ; why weepest then 
thus 1 Patroclus likewise died, who was much better than 
thou. Sccst thou not how great I am 1 both fiur and great ; 
and I am from a noble sire, and a goddess mother bore me ; 
but Death and violent Fate will come upon thee and me, 
Avhether [it bo] morning, evening, or mid-day;^ whenever any 
one shall take away my life Avith a weapon, either woimding 
me with a spear, or with an arrow from the string." 

Tlius he R|>oko ; but his knees and dear heart were relaxed. 
Ho let go the spear, indeed, and sat down, stretching out both 
hands. But Achilles, drawing his sharp sword, smote [him] 
at the clavicle, near the neck. The two-€dged sword pene- 
trated totally, and he, prone upon the ground, lay stretched 
out, but the black blood flowed out, and moistened the earth. 
Then Achilles, seizing him*by the foot, threw him into the 
river, to be carried along, and, boasting, spoke winged 
words: 

** Lie there now with the fishes,^ which, without concern, 
will lap the blood of thy wound ; nor shall thy mother' weep, 
placing thee upon the funeral couch, but the eddying Bca- 
mander shall bear thee into tho wide bosom of the ocean. 
Some fish, bounding through the wave, will escape to the 
dark ripple,^ in order that he may devour the white &t of 

' See Kennedy. 

' Cr. Virg. A''sn, x. 555, sqq. ; Ix>ngiii, ii. 20 : *A\Xd fiopdy [v/iac]: 
txOvMv ^iimo Karadvtrnc* ' 

' Cf. Soph. Elcctr. 1138, sqq. with my note. 
* /. e. the sarfiice. 

2c2 
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Lycaon. Periah [ye Trojans], till we attain to the city of 
sacred lUum, you flying, and I slaughtering in the rear : nor 
shall the wide- flowing, silveiveddying river, profit. you, to 
.which ye have already sacrificed many bulls, and cast solid- 
hoofed steeds alive into its eddies. But even thus shall ye 
die an evil death, until ye all atone for the death of Patroclus, 
and the slaughter of the Greeks, whom ye have killed at the 
swift ships, I being absent.** 

Thus he spoke; but the River was the more enraged at 
heart, and revolved in his mind how he might make noble 
Achilles cease from labour, and avert destruction from the 
Trojans. But meanwhile the son of Peleus, holding his long- 
shadowed speai*, leaped upon Asteropseus, son of Pelegou, 
desirous to kill him whom the wide-flowing Axius begat, and 
Peribcca, eldest of the daughters of Accessainenus; for with 
her had the deep-eddying river been mingled. iV gainst him 
Achilles rushed; but he, [emerging] fix)m the river, stood 
opposite, holding two spears; for Xanthus hml placed coui*age 
in his mind, because he was enraged on account of the youths 
slain in battle, whom Achilles hod slain in the stituun, nor 
pitied them. But when they were now near, advancing 
towards each other, him first swift-footed, noble Achilles 
addressed : 

''Who, and whence art thou of men, thou who darest to 
oome against mel Truly they are the sons of unhap]>y men 
who encounter my might." Him again the illustiious son of 
Pelegon addressed : " O magnanimous son of Peleus, why dost 
thou ask my luce ? I am from fruitful Poeonia^ being fiir ofl*, 
leading the long-speared Pteonian heroes ; and thb is now 
the eleventh morning to me since I came to Troy. But my 
descent is from the wide-flowing Axius, who i>oui*3 the fairest 
flood upon the earth, he who begat Pelegon, i-enowned fur 
the spear; who, men say, begat me. But now, O illustrious 

* Achilles, let us fight.** 

Thus he spake, threatening : but noble Achilles raised the 
Pelian ash ; but the hera Asteropseus [took aim] with both 
spears at the same time,' for he was ambidexter.'-* With the 

' *AftafiTy if here an adrerb. 

' Symmachoa, Epist. iz. 105 : " Pari nitore atque gravitate aenatoriaa 

• actiones et Romane rei monamenta limaslt, ut plaue Homerica appella- 
tione wtpiiiliov, id est, Rquimanuiii, te esse proouiidcin." 
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one Bpear he struck the shield, nor did it pieroe the shield 
completely through ; for the gold restrained it, the gift of a 
god ; and the other slightly wounded him upon the elbow of 
the right arm ; and the black blood gushed out : but the 
[spear passing] over him, was fixed in the earth, longing to 
satiate itself with his body. But second Achilles hurled his 
straight-fljring ashen spear at Asteropreus, anxiously desiring 
to slay him. From him indeed he erred, and struck the 
lofly bank, and drove the ashen spear up to the middle in 
the bank. Then the son of Peleus, drawing his sharp sword 
from his thigh, eagerly leaped upon him ; but he was not 
able to pluck out, with his strong hand, the ashen spear of 
Achilles, from the bank. Thrice, indeed, he shook it^ desiring 
to pluck it out, and thrice he failed in strength. And the 
fourth time he had determined in his mind, bending, to snap 
the ashen spear of .^f*lacides; but Achilles first, dose at hand, 
took away his life with the sword; for he smote him upon 
the belly at the navel, and all his bowels were poured out 
ujion the ground, and darkness veiled him, dying, as to his 
eyes. Then Achilles, leaping upon his breast, despoiled him 
of his amis, and boasting, spoke : 

" Lie so : it is a dillicult thing for thee, though descended 
from a Kivcr, to contend with the sons of the most mighty 
Satumian [Jove]. Thou saidst thou wcrt of the itice of a 
widc-fiowing River, but I boast myself to be of the race of 
mighty Jove., The hero ruling over many Myrmidons begat 
mo, PclcuH, sou of .^^acus; but i^Blacus was from Jove; where- 
fore Jove is more powerful than Rivers flowing into the sea, 
and the race of Jove again is more powerful than that of a 
river. r»csi(lc8, a very great River is at hand to thee, if it 
can aught defend thee; but it is not lawful to fight with 
Jove, the son of Saturn. With him neither does king Ache- 
lolis vie, nor the mighty strength of deep-flowing Oceanus, 
from which flow all rivers, and every sea, and all foimtains, 
and dec]) wells; but even he dreads the bolt of the great 
Jove, and the dreadful thunder, when it bellows from 
heaven." 

He said, and plucked his brazen spear from the bank. But 
him he left there, after he liad taken away his life, lying in 
the sand, and the dark water laved him. Aliout him, indeed, 
the eels and fishes were busied, eating [and] nibbling the fiit 
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around hia kidoeys. But he (Aohillos) baaionod to go ugaiiuit 
the PflBoniaii equestrian warriors, who were ah*cady turned 
to flight beside the eddying river^ when they saw the bravest 
in the violent conflict bravely subdued by the liands and 
sword of the son of Pdeus. Then he alow Tlicrsilochus, 
Mydon, Astypylus, Mnesus, Thrasius, ^nius, and Ophdcstes. 
And now had swifb Achilles slain even more Ffeonians, 
had not the dccp-eddying lliver, enniged^ addressed him, 
likening itself to a man, and uttered a voico fix)m its deep 
vortex: 

''O Achilles, thou excellest, it is time, in strength, but 
thou doest unworthy acts above [others], for the gods them- 
selves always aid thee. K indeed the son of Saturn has 
granted to thee to destroy all the Trojans, at least having 
driven them from me, perform these arduous enterprises along 
the plain. For now are my agreeable streams full of dead 
bodies, nor can I any longer pour my tide into the vatit tioa, 
choked up by the dead; whilst thou slaycst \uis|)aringly. 
But come, even cease — a stupor seizes me — O chieftain of 
the people." 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, adih'essed : 

''These things shall be as thou desirest, O Jove-nurtured 
Scamander. But I will not cease slaughtering the treaty- 
breaking ^ Trojans, before that I enclose them in the city, 
and make trial of Hector, face to face, whether lio shall slay 
me, or I him." 

Thus speaking, he rushed upon the Trojans like unto a 
^od ; and the deep-eddying Eiver then addressed A|>ollo : 

"Alas ! O god of the silver bow, child of Jove, thou hast not 
observed the counsels of Jove, who very much enjouicd thee 
to stand by and aid the Trojans, till the late setting evening^ 
sun should come, and overshadow the fruitM cai'tli.'* 

* Although this meaning of virtp^iaXoc is well suited to tliis passage, 
yet Buttmann, Lezil. p. 616, § 6, is against any such particular explana* 
tion of the word. See his whole dissertation. 

' AtlikoQ has been shown by Buttmann to be really the qftemoom but 
he observes, p. 223, that in the prcticnt jtassage, '* it is uut the Attic 
^ciXtf 6^ia, with which it has been compared, but by the force of ivutv^ 
the actual sunset of evening. The 6^i is therefore, strictly Ki>cuking, 
redundant, and appears to be used with reference only to thu time post, 
something in this way : * Thou shouldst assist the Trojans until the sun 
mnka late in the west.' " 
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He spoke, and spear-renowned Achilles leaped into the 
midst, rushing down from the bank. But he (the RiTer) 
rushed on, raging with a swoln flood, and, turbid, excited all 
his waves. And it pushed along the numerous corpsefl^ which 
were in him ^ in abundance, whom Achilles had slain. These 
he cast out, roaring like a bull, upon the shove ; but the living 
he preserved in his fair streams, concealing them among his 
mighty deep gnlf& And terrible around Achilles stood the 
disturbed wave, and the stream, falling upon his shield, op- 
pressed him, nor could he stand steady on his feet. But he 
seized with his hands a thriving, large elm; and it, fidling 
from its roots, dislodged the whole bank, and interrupted the 
beautiful streams with its thick branches, and bridged over 
the river itself^' falling completely in. Then leaping up from 
the gulf, he hastened to fly over the plain on his rapid feet^ 
terrified. Nor yet did the mighty god desist, but rushed 
afler him, blackening on the sur&ce, that he might make 
noble Achilles cease from toil, and avert destruction from the 
Trojans. But the son of Peleus leaped back as far as is the 
cast of a spear, having the impetuosity of a dark eagle^ a 
hunter, wliich is at once the strongest and the swiftest of 
birds. Like imto it he rushed, but the brass clanked dread- 
fully upon his breast; but he, inclining obliquely, fled from 
it, and it, flowing from behind, followed with a mighty noise. 
As when a ditch-worker leads a stream of water from a blaok- 
flowing fountain through plantations and gardens, holding a 
spade in his handff, and throwing out the obstructions from 
the channel ; all the pebbles beneath are agitated as it flows 
along, and, rapidly descending, it murmurs down a sloping 
declivity, and outstrips even lum who directs it : so the water 
of the river always overtook Achilles, though being nimble ; 
for the gods are more powerful than mortala As oflen as 
swid-footed, noble Achilles attempted to oppose it, and to 
know whether all the immortals who possess the wide heaven 
put liim to flight, so often did a great billow of the river, 

* /. f. in the riTcr. One translator absurdly renders it " through 
him," •'. e. throngh Achilles. 

' ** The circiirastnnce of a fnllen tree, which is by Homer described as 
reaching from one of its banks to the other, affords a very just idea of the 
breadth of the Scamander at the season wiien we saw it." — Wood on 
Homer, p. 328. 
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flowing firom Jove, lave his shoulders from above ; whilst ho 
leaped up with his feet, sad in mind, and the rapid stream 
subdued his knees under him, and withdrew the sand from 
beneath liis feet. But Pelides groaned, looking toward the 
wide heaven : 

** O father Jove, how does none of the gods undertake to 
save me, miserable, from the river ! Hereafter, indeed, I would 
suffer anything.* But no other of the heavenly inhabitants 
is so culpable to me as my mother, who soothed me with 
fidsehoods, and said that I should perish by the fleet arrows 
of Apollo, under the wall of the armed Trojans. Would that 
Hector had slain me, who here was nurtured the bmvest ; 
then a brave man would he have slain, and have desix)ilc<l 
a brave man. But now it is decreed that I be destroyed by 
an inglorious death, overwhelmed in a mighty river, like u 
swine-herd*s boy, whom, as he is fording it, the torrent over- 
whelms in wintry weather." 

Thus he spoke ; but Neptune and Minerva; very quickly 
advancing, stood near him (but in body they had likened 
themselves to men), and, taking his hand in their hands, 
strengthened him with words. But to them earth-shaking 
Neptune began discourse : 

" O son of Peleus, neither now greatly fear, nor yet be at 
all dismayed ; so great allies from among the gods are we to 
thee, Jove approving it, I and Pallas Minerva, so that it is 
not decreed that thou shouldst be overcome by a river. It, 
indeed, shall soon cease, and thou thyself shalt see it But 
let us prudently suggest, if thou be obedient, not to stop 
thy hands from equally destructive war, before thou sliult 
have enclosed the Trojan army within the renowned walls of 
Troy, whoever, indeed, can escape : but do thou, having taken 
away the life of Hector, return again to the ships ; fur we 
grant to thee to bear away glory." 

They indeed having thus spoken, departed to the im- 
mortals. But he proceeded towards the plain (for the com- 
mand of the gods strongly impelled him), and it was all fillip 1 
with the overflowed water. Much beautiful uniiour uiid 

' /. e. grant that I mtj but escape m disgraceful death hj drowning, 
and I care not hoir I perish afterwards. The Scholiast compares the 
prajer of Ajaz in p. 647 : 'Ev H ^ati gal oXiaaov, Cf. JEn. i. 100,. 
i€|q. ; .^sch. Choeph. 340 ; Eur. Andr. 1184. 
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corpses of youths slain in battle, floated along ; but his knees 
bounded up against the coarse of it rushing straight forward ; 
for Minerva had put great strength into him. Nor did Sca- 
mander remit liis strength, but was the more enraged with 
the son of Pelous. And he swelled the wave of the stream, 
and, shouting, animated SimoTs : 

'* O doar brother, let us both, at least, restrain the force of 
the man, since he will quickly destroy the great city of king 
Priam, for the Trojans resist him not in battle. But aid me 
very quickly, ai>d fill thy streanu. of water from thy foun- 
tains, and rouse all thy rivulets, raise a great wave, and stir 
up a mighty confusion of stems and stones, that we may 
restrain this furious man, who now already is victorious, and 
is bent on deeds equal to the gods. For I think that neither 
his strength will defend him, nor his beauty at all, nor those 
beautifiil arms, which shall lie everywhere in the very bottom 
of my gulf, covered with mud. Himself also will I involve 
in sand, pouring vast abundant silt aix>und him ; nor shall the 
Greeks know where to gather his bones, so much slime will 
I sprrarl over him. And there forthwith shall be ^ his tomb, 
nor shall there be any want to him of entombing, when the 
Greeks ))crfonn his obsequies." 

He s]>okc, and raging aloft, turbid, he rushed upon Achilles, 
murmuring with foam, with blood, and with dead bodies. 
Immediately the puq^le water of the Jove-descended river 
being raised up, stood, and seized the son of Peleus. But 
Jimo cried aloud, fearing for Achilles, lest the mighty deep- 
eddying river should sweep him away ; and immediately ad- 
dressed Vulcan, her beloved son : 

" Arise, Vulcan, my son ; for we supposed that eddying 
Xanthus was equijly matched in battle against thee; but give 
aid with all hantc, and exhibit thy abundant flame. But I 
will go to excite a severe storm of Zephyrus, and rapid Notits 
from the sea, which bearing a destructive conflagration, may 
consume the heads and armour of the Trojans. Do thou, 
therefore, bum the trees upon the banks of Xanthus, and 
hurl at liimsclf with fire, nor let him at all avert thee by 
kind words or threats : neither do thou previously restrain 
thy might ; but when I, shouting, shall give the signal, then 
restrain thy indefatigable fire." 

* Observe the force of nnvlirat. 
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Thus she Bpoke ; but Yulcan darted forth his fieroo-buming 
fire. First, indeed, he kindled a fire in the phiin, and burned 
many dead bodies, which were in abundance, over it, whom 
Achilles had slain ; so that the whole plain was dried up, 
and the dear water restrained. And as when an autumnal 
north wind immediately dries a newly-watered gaixlen, and 
gratifies him whoever cultivates it, so was the whole plain 
dried, and it consumed the dead ; whereupon he turned his 
all-resplendent flame against the river. The elms were 
burned up, and the willows and tamarisks ; the lotus was con- 
sumed, and the rushes and reeds, wliich grew in great abun- 
dance round the beautiful streams of the river. Harassed 
were the eels and the fishes, which through the whirlpools, 
[and] which through the fair streams dived here and there, 
exhausted by the breath of the various artificer Yulcan. 
.The might of the river was burnt up, uud lie spake, and ad- 
dressed him : 

'' None of the gods, O Yulcan, can oppose tlioe on equal 
terms, nor can I contend with thee, thus burning with fire. 
Cease from combat, and let noble Achilles instantly expel 
the Trojans from tlieir city ; what have I to do with contest 
and assistance ? " 

He spoke, scorched ; and his fidr streams boiled up. As a 
caldron pressed by much fire, glows, bubbling up within on 
all sides, while melting the fat of a delicately-fed sow, whilst 
the dry wood lies beneath it ; so were his fair streams dried 
up with fire, and the water boiled ; nor could he flow on, 
but was restrained, and the vapour [raised] by the might of 
crafty Yulcan harassed him. At length, supplicating nmch, 
he addressed to Juno winged words : 

'' O Juno, why does thy son press upon my stream, to 
«nnoy [me] beyond others ? nor truly am I so much to blame 
as all the others, as many as are assistants to the Trojans. 
But I will, however, desist, if thou biddest it ; and let him 
also cease ; and I moreover will swear tliis, that I never will 
avert the evil day from the Trojans, not even when all burning 
Troy shall be consumed with destructive fire, and the wai'like 
sons of the Greeks shall bum it.** 

But when the white-armed goddess Juno heard this, she 
straightway addressed her beloved son Yulcan : '^ Yulcan, my 
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illustrious son, abstain ; for it is not fitting thus to perseoate 
an immortal god for the sake of mortals.** 

Thus she spoke ; and Vulcan extinguished his glowing fire^ 
and the refluent water immediatelj lowered its fair streams. 
But when the might of Xanthus was subdued, then indeed 
thej rested ; for Juno restrained herself, though enraged. 

Among the otlier gods, however, grievous, troublesome 
contention fell out. and the inclination in their minds was 
borne in opposite directions. Thej engaged with a great 
tumult, and the wide earth re-echoed, and the mighty heaven 
resounded around. And Jove heard it, sitting upon Olympus^ 
and his heart laughed with joy, when he beheld the gods en- 
gaging in contest. Then they did not long stand apart ; for 
shield-piercing Mars began, and rushed first against Minerva> 
holding hin brazen spear, and uttered an opprobrious speech: 

" Why thus, O most impudent^ having boundless audacity, 
dost thou join the gods in battle f Has thy great soul incited 
thee? Dost thou not remember when thou didst urge 
Diomede, the son of Tydeus, to strike mef Ajid taking 
the spear thyself, thou didst direct it right against me^ and 
didst lacerate my fair flesh. Now, therefore, I think that 
I will chastise thee, for all that tliou hast done against 
me." 

So saying, he struck [her] on the fringed regis, horrible, 
which not even the thunderbolt of Jove will subdue ; on it 
gore-tainted Mars smote her with the long spear. But she^ 
retiring, seized in her stout liand a stone lying in the plain, 
black, rugged, and great, which men of former days had set 
to be the boundary of a field. ^ With this she struck fierce 
Mars upon the neck, and relaxed his knees. Seven acres he 
covered, falling; as to his hair he was defiled with dust ; and 
his armour rang round him. But Pallas Minerva laughed, 
and, boasting over him, addressed to him winged words : 

" Fool, hast thou not yet perceived how much I boast my- 
self to bo superior, that thou opposest thy strength to me f 
Thus indeed dost thou expiate the Erinnys of thy mother, 
who designs mischiefs against thee, enraged because thou 

' The Rltident will find some nide rcpresentitions of these bonndaiy- 
Rtoncs at page 212, sqq. of Van Goes' edition of the Rei Agrimeosorue 
fcriptores. 
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hast doserted the Greeks, and dost aid the treaty-breaking 
Trojans." 

Thus having spoken, she turned back her bright eyes. 
But Venus, the daughter of Jove, taking him by the hand, 
led him away, groaning very frequently ; but he with difH- 
cidty ooUected his spirit But when the white-armed godde&s 
Juno perceived him, immediately to Minerva she addi^essod 
winged words : 

^ Akis ! O child of segis-bearing Jove, invincible, see how 
again she, most impudent, leads man-slaughtering Mai's 
through the tumult, from the glowing battle. But follow.** 

Thus she spoke ; but Minerva rushed after, and rejoiced in 
her mind ; and springing upon her, smote her with her stout 
hand on the breast, and dissolved her knees and dear heart 
Then both of them lay upon the fruitfiil earth; but she, 
boasting over them, spoke winged words : 

*' Woiild that all, as many as are allies to the Trojans, 
when they fight against the armed Greeks, were so bold and 
daring, as Venus came an assistant to Mors, to oppose my 
strength ; then had we long since ceased from battle, liaving 
overthrown the well-built city of Ilium.** 

Thus she spoke ; but the white-armed goddess Juno smiled. 
And the earth-sliaking king addressed Apollo : 

^ Phoebus, why do we two stand apart ? Nor is it be- 
coming, since the othei's have begim. Tliis would bo dis- 
graceful, if we return without fight to Olympus, and to the 
brazen-fioored mansion of Jove. Commence, for thou ai*t 
younger by birth ; for it would not be proper for me, since I 
am elder, and know more things. Fool, since thou possessest 
a senseless heart ; nor dost at all remember those things, 
how many evils we suffered round Ilium, when we alone 
of the gods, coming from Jove to haughty Laomedon, la- 
boured for a year for a stipulated hire, and he, conuiianding, 
gave orders ? I indeed built a city and wall for the Tix>jans, 
extensive and very bcautifid, that the city might be im- 
pregnable ; whilst thou, O Phojbus, didst feed liis stamping- 
footed, curved-horned oxen, among the lawns of nmny-vuled, 
woody Ida.^ But when now the jocund IIoui-s hod brought 

' On thii sUrpryof Apollo, see mj note, p. 43. n. 2. Longus, Past. it. 
10: Eiirorf ' AvoWutv AaofitSovTi ^uTtvuiy i^ovicoXy/af, roiSffBtijVf olo^ 
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round the period of paymont, tliou did violent LaomAdon 
forcibly defraud us both of all reward, and having threatened, 
dismifsed xw. And besidcy^ ho threatened that he would 
bind our feet and hands from above, and sell us into distant 
islands ; and affirmed that he would cut off the ears of both 
with the brass : but we immediately returned back with indig- 
nant mind, enraged on accoimt of the rewards which, having 
promised, he did not make good. Is it for this thou dost 
now gratify the people f Why dost thou not strive along 
with us, that the treaty-breaking Trojans may basely perish 
from the root, with their children and modest' wives f 

But him the far-darting king, Apollo, in turn addressed : 

" O Neptune, thou wouldst not say that I am prudent, if 
I should now contend with thee, for the sake of miserable 
mortals, who, like the leaves, are at one time very blooming, 
feeding on the fniit of the soil, and at another again, periui 
without life. Rather let us cease from combat as soon as 
possible ; and let them decide the matter themselves.** 

Thus having spoken, he turned himself back ; for he was 
afraid to come to strife of hands with his uncle. But him 
his sister, rustic Diana, the mistress of wild beasts, harshly 
rebuked, and uttered this upbraiding speech : 

** Flicst thou. Far-darter f and hast thou yielded the whole 
victory to Neptune t and dost thou give easy glory to him f 
O Fool, why in vain dost thou hold an useless bow t No 
longer now shall I hear thee boasting in the halls of our sire, 
as formerly amongst the immortal gods, that thou wouldst 
fight in opposition to Neptune." 

Tlius &}ie spoke; but her the fiirnlarting Apollo by no 
moans addressed. But the venerable spouse of Jove, en- 
i*agod, i*ebukcd [her] who rejoices in arrows^ with reproach- 
ing words : 

" Uow darcst thou now, fearless wretch, stand against 
mo? A didiciilt match am I for thee to be opposed to 
my strength, although thou art a bow-bearer ; for Jove has 
made theo a lioness among women, and suffered thee to kill 
whatever woman thou wilt. Certainly it is better to slay 
wild beasts among the mountains^ or rustic stags^ than to 

' Tvi' fthf, I almott prefrr <roi fikv, with other MSS. and Clarke. 
' rerha|is intended as a coTert sneer at Helen. 
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fight bravelj with thj betters. But if thou desirest to luivo 
a knowledge of battle, come on, that thou mayest well 
know how much the better I am j since thou opposcut sti-cugth 
to ma" 

She spoke, and with her left hand seized both her (Diana's) 
hands at the wrist, and with her right plucked the bow^ from 
her shoulders. Smiling, she beat her about the ears >\ith 
it, while she writhed herself ; and the fleet ai'i*ows fell out 
Fof her quiver, as she moved]. Then the goddess fled, weep- 
ing, like a dove which flies fixmi a hawk to a hollow rock, 
her hiding-place, (for neither was it fiited that she should be 
taken by it ;) so she fled, weeping, and left her arrows there. 

But the messenger [MercuiyJ, the slayer of Argo.s, ad- 
dressed Latona : 

** O Latona, I will by no means fight with thee ; for difii- 
cult indeed would it be to combat with the wives of cloud- 
compelling Jove; but rather, very forward among the 
immortal gods, boast that thou hast conquered me by 
violent force." 

Thus indeed he spoke ; but Latoim collected together tlie 
bent bow and the ai'rows^ which had ialleu here and theiH? 
amid the whirl of dust. She, having taken the arrows, fol- 
lowed her daughter. But the daughter liad arrived at 
Olympus, and at the bi-azen-floored palace of Jove, and 
had sat down at the knees of her fiither, weeping, whilst her 
ambrosial robe trembled around; and her the Satumian 
&ther drew towards him, and, sweetly smiling, interro- 
gated her : 

*^ Which now of the heavenly inhabitants, my dear child, 
has rashly done such things to thee, as if liaving done some 
evil openly?" 

But him the fair-crowned mistress of the chase ^ addi-essed 
in turn : '^ Thy spouse, the wliite-ai'med Juno, has injured 

* I haye followed Kennedj, who mjb : " The preferable meaning of 
T6lia U areut. This Juno emploja as an instminent of cha&ti^uient, to 
avoid the infliction of which, her antagonist turns from side to side, and 
whilst thus shifting lier position lets full her arrows, 6'iarol, vcr. 4U2." 
Others by T6ta understood both bow and arrows. 

* T6%a here means both bow and arrows. 

' A more literal version would be, ** the fair crowned mistress of tlie 
crjri" i. e, the hunting cry. 
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me, O father, from whom contention and strife await ^ the 
immortals." 

Thus thoy indeed spoke such things with one another. 
But Phcebus Apollo came to sacred Ilium ; for the wall of 
the well-built city was a care to him, lest the Qreeks^ con- 
trary to fate, should overthrow it that day. The other ever- 
existing gods, however, repaired to Olympus, some indeed 
indignant, but others greatly boasting. And they sat down * 
beside their father, the collector of dark clouds : but Achilles 
slew at once the Trojans themselves, and their solid-hoofed 
steeds. And as when a smoke, ascending from a burning 
city, reaches the wide heaven, but the wrath of the gods has 
excited it ; it creates toil to all, and sends griefs upon many; 
so did Achilles cause toil and griefs to the Trojans. 

Moanwliile ogcd Priam stood upon a lofty tower, and ob- 
served huge Achilles ; but by him the routed Trojans were 
easily thrown into confusion, nor was there any might in . 
them. Then gi*oaning, he descended from the tower to the 
ground, in order to direct the illustrious guards at the gates 
along the wall : 

^ Hold the gates open in your hands until the people, 
flying, come into the city, for Achilles is at hand routing them. 
Now I think that destructive deeds will be. But, as soon 
as they revive, hemmed in within the wall, put to i^ the 
well-fitted doors, for I tremble lest this destructive man 
rush within the wall.** 

Thus he spoke ; but they opened the gates and pushed 
back the bolts ; and they being opened, afforded safety. But 
Apollo leaped out to meet them, that he might avert destruc- 
tion from the Trojans. Then they, parched with thirst, and 
covered with dust, fled from the plain directly towards the 
city and the lofty wall ; but he furiously pursued with his 
spear ; for fierce madness constantly possessed his heart, and 
he burned to bear away glory. Then indeed the sons of the 
Greeks had taken lofty-gated Troy, had not Phoebus Apollo 
excited tioble Agenor, a hero, the son of Antenor, both 
blamolew) and brave. And into his heart he threw courage^ 
and he liimself stood beside him, leaning against a beeoh- 

I 'fC0i|irrai, " immitti 8olet.".-IIeyne. See D'Onrille on Cbariton, 
▼ii. 5, p. 082, ed. Lips. 
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tree, that he might avert the heavy hands of death ; but he 
was overshadowed by much darkness. But lie, when ho 
perceived Achilles, the destroyer of cities, stood still, and 
much his heart was dai*kened ^ as he remained ; and sighing, 
he thus addressed his own great-hearted soul : 

'' Alas, me ! if indeed I fly from terrible Achilles, in the 
way by which the others, routed, are flying, even thus will 
he seize me, and will slay me unwarlike ; but if I suffer these 
to be thi'own into confusion by Achilles, the son of Pcleus, 
and fly in another dii'ection on my feet from the wall through 
the Ilian plain, until I reach the lawns of Ida, and enter its 
thickets ; then indeed, having bathed myself at evening in 
the liver, I may return back to Troy, cleansed fi*om sweat. 
But why does my mind commune these things t Truly he 
may observe me depailing from the city towards the plain, 
and, quickly pursuing, may ovei-take me on his swift feet ; 
then will it no longer be ]>ossible to escape Death and Fate ; 
for he is very powerful beyond all men. But if I go against 
him in front of the city — for his body also is without doubt 
vulnerable by the sliarp brass, thcra is one soul in it, and 
men say that he is mortal ; although Jove, the son of Saturn, 
afibrds him glory.** 

So saying, gathering himself up,^ he awaited Achilles ; 
and his valiant lumii; within him burned to combat and to 
flght. As a panther advances fi*om a deep thicket against a 
huntsman,^ nor is aught ti*oubled in mind, nor jiut to flight, 
although it hears the yelling ; and although anticipating it, 
he may have wounded, or stricken it, nevertheless, although 
pierced with a spear, it desists not from the combat, till either 
it be engaged in close fight, or be subdued. Thus noble 
Agenor, the son of renowned Antenor, would not fly till he 
had made trial of Achilles ; but, on the conti-ary, held before 
him his shield, equal on all sides, and took aim at him with 
his spear, and shouted aloud : 

' Cf. Donalson on Soph. Antig. 20, where there is m signilar uie of 
KttKxaivitv. Ttie preseot metaphor is taken from the troubled and 
darkling aapect of the sea before a storm. 

» Cf. xvi. 403, 714. 

' This pleonasm of ayijp is very common; ii. 474, dfCptQ ain-oXoi ; 
ir. 187, dvdpiQ x'^^'^'MC* Cf. iii. 170; xii. 41. So lii^opic iroXirai, 
Phlegon. Trail, p. 2ti. 'Avdote ^ij/iorai, Aristoph. Tlut. 254. 'Avifp 
fiaaiKUc, Palcphatuf, 39. Avtip uicoi'o/iuc, Maiietho, iv. 610. 
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'* Certoinlj now thou art great in hopes in ihy mind, O 
illustrioiifl Achilles, that thou wilt this day devastate the city 
of the magnanimous Trojans. Fool 1 certainly many grieft 
\vi]\ be effected over it, for in it we are numerous and valiant 
men, who will defend Ilium for our beloved parents, our 
wivefs And ^'^if children. But thou shalt here fulfil thy 
destiny, although being so terrible, and a daring warrior.** 

Ho spoke, and hurled the sharp javelin from his heavy 
hand, and struck him in the shin below the kucc, nor missed : 
but the greave of newly-wrought tin around [it] horribly re- 
:wundedj and the brazen wea})on recoiled from it stricken, 
nor penetrated : for the gifls of the god prevented it. Then 
the son of Peleiw next attacked godlike Agenor; nor did 
Apollo permit him to obtain glory; but snatched him away, 
and covered him with much haze; and sent him to return 
peacefully from the battle. 

But ho by a stratagem averted the son of Peleus from the 
l>eople; for the Far-darter, having likened himself in eveiy 
respect to Agenor, stood before his feet; and he hastened to 
pai-mio him with his feet. Whilst ho was pursuing him, 
running before at a small interval, over the corn-bearing 
])]ain, turned towards the deep-eddying river Scamander; 
(for Apollo beguiled him by deceit, so that he always ex- 
))cctcd to overtake him on his feet;) meanwhile the other 
Tnjjans being routed, came delighted in a crowd to the city; 
and the city was full of them shut in. Nor did they any 
longer dare to wait for each other without the city and the 
wall, and to inquire who had escaped, and who had fallen in 
the battle ; but gladly they were poured into the city, whom- 
soever of them the feet and knees preserved. 
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Hector penUti in remaining outside the walls, despite the entreaties of his 
father. He flies thrice round Troj, fights, and is slain by Achilles, 
who drags his body to the fleet at the wlieels of his chariot. The 
lamentations of his wife and inircnts follow. 

Thus tbey, indeeil, drivon by fright through tho city, Hko 
£eiwiis, were rofrosliing tliemsolvcs from Bwoat, and wore 
drinking and allaying their thirst, leaning against the hand- 
Bome battlements ; but the Greeks wei*o coming near the 
wall, resting their shields upon their shoulders. But Hector 
his destructive fate fettered to remain thei'e, before Ilium 
and the Scsean gates. And Phoebus Apollo thus addressed 
the son of Peleus : 

'^ Why, O son of Peleus, dost thou pursue me, an immortal 
god, with swift feet, thyself being a mortal t Nor yet hsM&i 
thou at all discovered that I am a god; but thou incessantly 
ragest. For cei-taiuly the labour of the Trojans is not now 
a care to thee, whom thou hast routed, and who are now 
enclosed within their city, while thou art turned aside hither. 
Neither canst thou slay me, since I am not moi*taL" 

But him swifb-footed Achilles, greatly indignant,^ ail- 
dressed : 

''Thou hast injiured me, O Far-darter, most destructive 
of all gods, having now turned me away hither from tho 
wall ; certainly many had now seized the earth with their 

» Milton, P. L. ii. 708 i— 

" On th' other side 

Incensed with indignation Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burn'd, 
• That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In th' arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war." 
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icctli, before they had arrived at Uium. But now hast thou 
deprived me of great glorj, and hast preserved them easily, 
for thon didst not at all dread vengeance afler. Ccrtainljr 
I would punish thee, if the power at least were mine.** 

Thus saying, he went towards the city greatly elate, 
hastening like a steed which bears away the prize, with' 
his chariot, which striving hard, runs swiftly over the plain. 
So Achilles briskly moved his feet and his knees. 

But liim aged Priam first beheld "with his eyes, rushing 
over the plain, all shining like a star which rises in autumn;, 
and its resplendent rays shine among many stars in the depth 
of the night, which by name they call the dog of Orion. 
Yery bright indeed is this, but it is a baleful sign, and brings 
violent heat upon miserable mortals. So shone the brass 
round the breast of him running. But the old man groaned, 
and smote his head with his hands, raising them on high,* 
and, groaning, he cried out greatly, supplicating his dear son. 
But ho stood before the Sciean gates, insatiably eager to fight 
with Achilles ; but the old man piteously addressed him, 
stretching out his hands : 

" O Hector, do not, my beloved son, await this man alone,' 
without others; lest that thou shouldst speedily draw on fate^ 
subdued by the son of Peleus; since he is much more power- 
ful Cruel! would that he were [only] as dear to the gods as 
he is to me ; quickly then would the dogs and vultures de- 
vour him lyiDg low; surely sad grief would then depart firom 
my heart. He who has made mo deprived of many and brave 
sons, slaying, and selling them into far-distant islands. For 
even now the Trojans being shut np in the city, I cannot 
see my two sons, Lycaonand Polydorus, whom Laothoe bore 
to me, queen among women. But if indeed they live at the 
camp, surely we wiU afterwards redeem them with brass and 
with gold; for it is within; for aged Altes, renowned by 
fame, gave many things to his daughter. But if they are 
already dead, and in the mansions of Hades, grief will be to 
my soul, and to their mother, we who gave them birth. But 
to the other people the grief will be shorter, if thou shouldst 
not die, subdued by Achilles. But come inside the wall, O' 
my son, that thou mayest save the Trojan men and women,. 

' On this gesture of grief, see Gorius, Monnm. Columb. p. 12. 

2d2 
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nor afford great glory to the son of Pcleus, and thou thjrselt* 
be deprived of thy dear life. Moreover, pity mo, wretdied, 
yet still preserving my senses,' unhappy, whom the Satumian 
sire will destroy by grievous fute, u(M)u the threshold of old 
age, having seen many evils,^ my sons slain, my daughters 
dragged captives, their cliambcrs plundered, and my infant 
children dashed upon the eaith in dire hontility, and my 
daughters-in-law torn away by the pernicious liunds of the 
Greeks. And myself perhaps the lust — the raw-devouring 
dogs, whom I have nourished in my palaces, the attendants 
of my table, the guards of my portals, will tear at the en- 
trance of the gates,^ after some one, having stricken or 
wounded me with the sharp brassy shall take away my soul 
from my limbs; and who, drinking my blood, will lie in the 
porch, infuriated in mind. To a young man, indeed, slain in 
battle, lacemted >vith the sharp brass, it is altogether be- 
coming to lie, for all things are lionoiu*ablo to him dead, 
whatever may appcxir; but when dogs dishonour the grey 
head, the hoary beard, and privy members of an old man 
slain, that is indeed most pitiable among wretched mortals.*' 

The old man sjfoke, and tora out the hoary locks with his 
hands, plucking them from his head; nor did he persuade 
the mind of Hector. But his mother, then on the other 
side, wailing, shed tears, laying bare her bosom, whilst witli 
the other hand she laid forth her breast ; and slieddhig tears, 
addressed to him winged words : ** O Hector, my son, i^ve- 
rence these things, and pity me myself. If ever I afforded 
thee the grief-lulling breast, remember these tilings, O dear 
son; and being within the wall, repel [this] hostile man; nor 
stand a foremost adversary to him. Wretclied one I for if he 
shall slay thee^ neither shall I mourn thee on the couch, my 
dear ofi&pring, whom I myself brought foi-th, nor will thy 
rich-dowered wife; but far away from us both, the swift dogs 
will devour thee at the ships of the Greeks." 
. Thus weeping, they twain addressed their dear son, suppli- 

' /. e. alive. Cf. zxiii. 

* On the proverbial woes of Priam, cf. Aristotle Eth. 1. 9, 10 ; aod 
Ennitts, fragm. Andromach. p. 236 — 9, witli the notes of Cplunina, eU. 
Heisel. 

' Cf. Virg. Mn, ii. 550, sqq., who has imitated this passage in his 
description of the death of Priam. 
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eating him much; nor did they persuade the mind of Hector; 
but he awaited huge Achilles, cominff near. And as a 
fierce serpent at its den, fed on evil poisons, awaits^ a man^ 
but direful rage enters it, and it glares horribly, coiling itself 
aroimd its den; so Hector, possessing inextinguishable 
courage, retired not, leaning his splendid shield against a 
])rojecting tower ; but^ indijpant, he thus addressed his own 
great-hearted soul :' 

'' Ah nic, if indeed I enter the gates and. the wall, Polj- 
clamas Avill first cast rcproacli upon me,' he who advised me 
to lead the Trojans towiEuxls the city in this disastrous night, 
when noble Achilles arose to battle. But I did not obey ; 
certainly it would have been much better. And now, since 
by my injurious obstinacy I have destroyed the people, I fear 
the Trojan men, and the long-robed Trojan women, lest some 
one inferior to mo sliould say, ' Hector, relying on his own 
strength, lias destroyed the people.* Tlius will they say ; but 
it would have been far better for me, slaying Achilles in the 
encounter,^ to i-etum, or gloriously to be slain by him for the 
city. But if now I shall lay down my bossed shield and 
stout helmet, and, resting my 8i>ear against the wall, I myself, 
going, sliall come befoix) renowned Achilles, and promise that 
we will give to the Atrides to lead away Helen, and all the 
numerous i)OAse8sions along with her, whatever Paris brought 
to Troy in his hollow barks, and who was the origin of the 
contention, and at the same time that we will divide others, 
ns many as this city contains, among the Qreeks, — but again 
I should exact an oath from the elders of the Trojans,* that 
they would conceal nothing, but divide all things into two 
portions, whatever treasure this delightfiil city contains 
within it Yet why does my soul discuss such things ? [I 

* Hesych. x'<<<' V Karacvot^ rwv ofitty xal SpaKoyruty, 

* Milton, P. L. vi. Ill :— 

** Abdicl that sight endured not, where he stood 
Among the mightiest, bent on highest deeds. 
And thus his own nndannted heart explores." 

* Cf. Aristot. Eth. iii. 8, and Casaub. on Pers. Sat. i. 4. " Ne mibi 
Polydamas, et Troiades Labeoncm Fr«tiilerint." 

* This is perliaps the easiest waj of expressing ytpovtnoy Spcoy. It 
means an oath to be solemnly kept, an oath to whica the elders might 
with propriety pledge themselves. 
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dread] lest I, going, should reacli him, but he pity me not, 
nor at all respect me, but slay me, being thus naked, as a 
woman, after I have put off my armour. Nor, indeed, is it 
now allowed to converse with him &om an oak, or fiK>m a 
rock, as a virgin and a youth ; a virgin and youth converse 
with one another. But it is better to engage him in strife ; 
that as soon as possible we may know to which, indeed, the 
Olympian [Jove] will give glory." 

Thus he pondered, remaining; but near him came Achilles, 
like unto the helmet-shaking warrior, Mars, brandishing upon 
his right shoulder the dreadful Pelian ash ; but the bi*ass 
shone around, like unto the splendour either of a blasdng fire, 
or of the rising sun. Then, as ti*emor seized Hector, he per- 
ceived him, nor could he remain thei*e any longer, but he left 
the gates behind him, and fled affiighted; but the son of 
Peleus rushed on, trusting to his swifb feet. As a falcon in 
the moimtains, the swiftest of birds, easily dashes after a 
timid pigeon ; she, indeed, flies away obliquely ; but he, close 
at hand, shrilly screaming, frequently assails, and his spirit 
orders him to seize her : thus, eager, he flew light on ; but 
Hector fled in terror under the wall of the Trojans, and 
moved his fleet limbs. Then they rushed by the prospect- 
ground and the wind-waving flg-tree, always under the wall 
along the public way, and reached the two fair-flowing 
springs, where the two springs of the eddying Scaiuander 
rise. The one, indeed, flows with tepid water, and a steam 
arises from it around, as of burning fire ; whilst the other 
flows forth in the summer time, like unto hail, or cold snow, 
or ice from water. Thei-e, at them, are the wide, handsome 
stone basins, where the wives and fair daughters of the Trojans 
used to wash their splendid garments formerly in time of 
peace, before the sons of the Greeks arrived. In this direc- 
tion they ran pajst [the one] flying, but the other pursuing 
from behind. A bi-ave man, indeed, fled before, but a much 
braver swiftly pursued him; since they did not seek to 
obtain a victim or a bulVs hide, such as are the rewards of 
men for speed, but they ran for the life of horse-bruiking 
Hector. And as when prize-winning^ sohd-hoofed steeds 
run veiy swiftly I'ound the course, and a great rewoixl is 

' /. e. race hones. 
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proposed, cither a tripod, or a woman [in honour] of a deceased 
hero ; so they thrice mode the circuit of the city of Priam 
with their swifl feet : and all the gods beheld. Then to them 
the fnther of men and gods commenced an address : 

" Alas ! certainl J I behold with mine eyes a beloyed hero 
pursued round the waU ; and my heart is grieved on account 
of Hector, who has sacrificed many thighs of oxen to me, 
upon the tops of many-Taled Ida, and at other times again in 
the highest [|)laces of] the city; but now, indeed, noble 
Achilles pursues him, on swift feet, around the city of Priam. 
But come, deliberate, O ye gods, and consider, whether we 
shall preserve him from death, or shall subdue him now, 
being brave fat the hands of 1 Achilles, the son of Peleus.** 

But him the blue-eyed goddess Minerva then addressed : 

** O fitthcr, hurlcr of the white thunder, [collector] of dark 
clouds, what a word hast thou spoken I Dost thou wish to 
liberate from sad death a man, being mortal, long ago 
destined to fate) Do it : but all we, the other gods, will not 
assent to thee.** 

Her, then, the doud-compeUing Jupiter, answering, ad- 
dressed: "Take courage, Tritonia, beloved child: I by no 
means speak with serious mind, but I wish to be mild to thee. 
Do as is the inclination, nor delay at alL** 

Thus speaking, he incited Minerva, already prepared ; and, 
springing forth, she descended down from the heights of 
OljrmpuB. 

But swifl Achilles pursued Hector, incessantly pressing 
upon him. And as when a dog pursues the fawn of a deer in 
the mountains, having roused it from its lair, through both 
glens and thickets ; and, although panic-stricken, it crouches 
down beneath a brake ; yet tracking it> he runs continually 
on until he finds it ; so Hector eluded not the swift-footed 
son of Peleus. As often as he would rush against the Dar- 
danian gates, towards under the well-built towers^ if per- 
chance they might aid him with missile weapons from above, 
so often, previously anticipating him, he turned him away 
towards the plain ; whilst he himself idways flew on the side 
of iho. city. And as in a dream one cannot pursue a fugitive ; 
neither rnu the one escape the other, nor the other pursue : 
so the one could not overtake the other in his speed, nor the 
other c5K»pe hiro. But how, then, could Hector have escaped 
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tho fates of death, if Apollo liad not, for tlio very last time, 
met him, 'who aroused for him his courage and swift knees i 
But noble Achilles nodded to the people with his head, nor 
permitted them to cast their bitter wcaqtoiis at I lector, lc»t 
some one, wounding him, sliould obtahi the glory, aud he 
himself oome second. But when for the fourth time they 
arrived at the fountains, then, indeed, the Sire raised aloft 
his golden scales, and placed in them the two fates of death, 
bearing long sleep, tliis of Achilles, but that of horso-bi-eaking 
Hector. Holding them by the middle, he i)oised .tliem, and 
the fatal day of Hector inclined and sunk to Hiules ; but 
Phoebus Apollo left him. 

Then the blue^yed goddess Minerva approached the son of 
Peleus, and, standing near, addressed to liim winged words : 

** Now, O illustiious Achilles, detir to Jove, I hope that 
we two diall bear back great glory to the Gi*eeks at the ships, 
having slain Hector, although being insatiate of war. Now, 
certainly, it is no longer possible for liim to esca|)e us, not 
even if £u*-darting Apollo fJiould toil much, throwing himself 
at the feet of the aigis-bearing father Jove. But do thou 
now stand and I'evive ; but I, approaching with thee, will 
persuade him to engage thee face to face." 

Tlius spoke Minerva ; but he obeyed, and rejoiced in his 
mind ; and stood, leaning upon his a^en, brass-pointed s|)ear. 
But she then left him, aud ovei*took noble Hector, likening 
hei»elf to DeTphobus, unwearied in her body and voice ; aud, 
standing near, she aildressed to him winged words : *^ O 
brother dear, certainly swift Aclulles now greatly pi*esses on 
thee, pursuing thee with rapid feet round the city of Piiam. 
But oome now, let us stand, and, awaiting, repulse lum." 

But her mighty crest-tossing Hector in tuni a(l(li*essed : 

" Deiphobus, surely thou wei-t ever beforc by fiir the dearest 
to me of my bothers, the sons whom Hecuba and Pinam 
produced. But now I think in my mind that I honour theo 
still more, since thou hast dared for my sake, when thou dost 
behold [me] with thine eyes, to come out of the city ; whilu 
others remain within.** 

But him the azure-eyed goddess Minerva in turn ad- 
dressed : 

** My brother dear, my father aud venerable mother in- 
deed greatly supplicated mc, by turn embracing my knees, 
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and my companions around, to remain there (so mucH do all 
tremble with fear) ; but my mind within was jiarassed with 
sad grief. But now let us forthwith eagerly engage, nor let 
tlicre any longer be a sparing of our spears, that we may 
know whether Achilles, ha>4ng slain us both, shall bear our 
bloody 8|x>ils to the hollow barks, or be subdued by thy 
spear." 

Thus having spoken, Minerva also with deception led on. 
But when they wore near advancing towards eacn other, him 
mighty crest-tossing Hector first addressed : 

" No longer, O son of Peleus, will I fly thee as before. 
Thrice liave I fletl round the great city of Priam, nor ever 
dared to await thoe coming on ; but now my mind urges mo 
to stand against thee : certainly I shall ^y, or be slain. 
But come, let us attest the gods ; for they will be the best 
witnesses and observera of agreements. For neither will I 
cniclly instilt thee, if indeed Jove shall give me the victory, 
nnd I take away thy life ; but after I shall despoil thy beau- 
tifid armotu*, O Achilles, I will give back thy body to the 
Greeks ; and so also do thou." 

But him swift-footed Acliillcs sternly regarding, addressed : 

** Talk not to mo of covenants, O most cursed Hector. As 
there are not faithfid leagues between lions and men, nor 
yet have wolves and lambs an according mind,* but ever 
mcditaUt ovIIh agaitrnt each other ; so it is not )K)Bsiblo for 
thee and mo to contract a friendship, nor shall Uiere at all 
be leagues between us, — ^first shall one, falling, satiate the 
invinciDle warrior Mars with his blood. Call to mind all thy 
lalour ; now it is very necessary for thee to be both a sj)ear- 
man raid a daring warrior. Nor is there any longer any 
cscap) for thee, for Pallas Minerva at once subdues thee 
beneath my sjiear, and thou shalt now pay for all the accu- 
mulated sorrows of my companions, whom thou hast slain, 
raging with the spear." 

He spoke, and brandishing it, sent forth his long-shadowed 
spear, and illustrious Hector, seeing it opposite, avoided it ; 
for, iooking l>cfore him, he siuik down, and the brazen spear 
passed over him, and was fixed in the earth. But Pallas 
3lin.erva plucked it out, and gave it back to Achilles, and 

■ See Duport, p. 127 ; and cf. Hor. Epod. iv. 1. 
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escaped the notice of Hector, the sliepherd of the people. 
Then Hector addressed the illustrioua son of Feleus : 

" Thou hast erred, O godlike Achilles, nor art thou yet 
-acquainted with my fate from Jove ; certainly thou did»t i$ay 
so, but thou art a prater, and very subtle in words, in order 
that, dreading thee, I may be forgetful of my strength and 
coui'age. But not in my back, wliibt flying, slialt thou 
thrust thy spear, but shalt drive it through my breast, mail- 
ing right on, if Qod grants this to thee. But now in turn 
avoid my brazen spear! would that thou mightst now 
receive it all in thy body. Then truly would the war be- 
come lighter to the Trojans, thou being slain ; for thou art 
the greatest bane to them.** 

He spoke, and, brandisldng, sent forth his long-shadowed 
spear, and struck the centre of Pclides* shield, nor missed ; 
but the spear was repelled far away from the shield. But 
Hector was enraged because Ids swift weapon had fled in 
vain from his hand ; and stood dejected, for he had not 
another ashen speai*. Then he called upon the white- 
shielded Deiphobus, greatly shouting, [and] he asked him 
for a long speai* ; but he was not near him ; and Hector 
perceived in his mind, and said : 

** Alas ! without doubt, now the gods have summoned me 
to death. For I indeed thought the hero DoTphobus was by 
my side ; but he is within the wall, and Minerva luus deceived 
me. But now is evil death near me, nor fur away, neither is 
there escape. Certainly this long since was more aj;reeab]o 
to Jove and to the fa]>darting son of Jove, who formerly, 
propitious, preserved me ; but now, on the contrar/, Fate 
overtakes me. Nevertheless I will not perish cowarc'ly and 
ingloriously at least, but having done some great deed to bo 
heard of even by posterity." 

Thus having spoken, he drew his sharp sword, which 
hung below his loins, both huge and strong, and, with col- 
lected might, rushed forward, like a lofty-soaring eagle, which 
swoops to the plain through the gloomy clouds, alxnit to 
snatdi either a tender lamb, or a timid hoi-e ; thus Hector 
rushed forward, brandishing his sharp sword. Achilles also 
rushed on, and filled his soul with flerce rage. He sheU-ered hit! 
breast in front with his shield, beautiful, curiously wrought, 
and nodded with his shining helmet, four-coned j but .Mie 
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beautiful golden tufts, which Vulcan had difiused in great 
abundance round the cone, were shaken. As the star Hes- 
porua, which is placed the brightest star in heayen,^ proceeds 
amongst other stara in the unseasonable time of night, so it 
shone from the well-sharpened spear which Achilles, de- 
signing mischief to noble Hector, brandished in his right 
hand, eyeing his fair person, where it would best yield. But 
the beautiful brazen armour, of which he had despoiled great 
Patroclus, having slain him, covered the rest of his body so 
much ; yet did there appear [a part] where the collar-bones 
separate the neck from the shoulders, and where the destruc- 
tion of life is most speedy. There noble Achilles, eager, 
drove into liim with the spear, and the point went out quite 
through his tender neck. However IJie ash, heavy with 
brass, did not cut away the windpipe, so that, answering in 
words, he could address him. But he fell in the dust^ and 
noble Achilles vaunted over him : 

" Hector, thou didst once suppose, when spoiling Fatrodus^ 
that thou bo safe, nor dreaded me, being absent. Fool ! for 
I afuirt, a ituich braver avenger of him, was left behind at 
the hollow ships, I who have relaxed thy knees. The dogs^ 
indeed, and birds shall dishonourably tear thee, but ^e 
Greeks shall perform his funeral rites." 

But him crest-tossing Hector, growing languid, then 
addressed : 

** I supplicate thee by thy soul, thy knees, thy parents, suffer 
not the dogs to tear me at the sliips of the Greeks ; but do 
thou indeed receive brass in abundance, and gold, which my 
father and venerable mother will give thee ; and send my 
body home, that the Trojans and wives of the Trojans may 
make mo, dead, partaker of a funeral pyre." ^ 

But him swifVfooted Achilles, sternly regarding, addressed : 

'' Dog, supplicate me not by my knees, nor by my parents ; 
for would that my might and mind in any manner urge me 
myself, tearing thy raw flesh to pieces, to devour it, such 
things hast thou done to me. So that there is not any one 
who can drive away the dogs from thy head, not even if they 

» Milton, P. L. V. 166:— 

" Fairest of stars, Inst in the train of night. 
If better tboa belong not to the dawn.*' 
' Cf. i£n. X. 903 ; xii. 930, sqq. 
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should placo ten-fold and twenty-times bucIi ransoms, bring- 
ing them hither, and even promise othera ; not even if Dar- 
danian Priam should wish to compensate for thee with gold : ^ 
not even thus sliall thy venemLle mother lament [thee] 
whom she has borne, having laid thee upon a bier; but dogs 
and fowl shall entirely tear thee in pieces.** 

But him crest-tossing Hector, dying, addressed : 

" Surely well knowing thee, I foi-esaw this, nor was I des- 
tined to persuade thee; for truly within thee thei*o is an ii*on 
sold. Reflect now, lest to thee I be some cause of the wrath 
of the gods, on that day when Paris and Phffibtut Apollo*'' 
shall kill thee, though being bmve, at the Scican gates.** 

As he spoke thus, the end of death over»hadowed him ; 
and his sold fl3ring from his limbs, descended to Hades, be- 
wailing its destiny, relinquishing vigour and youtlu But 
him, although dead, noble Achilles mldi*esscd : 

" Die : but I will then receive my fate whensoever Jovo 
may please to accomplish it,^ and the other iiniaortal g<MlM." 

He 8])oke, and plucked the spear fram the coi*pse ; and 
then laid it aside, but he spoiled the bloody armour fi*om liLs 
shoulders. But the other sons of the Greeks I'an round, who 
also admired the statura and wondrous form of Hector ;^ 
nor did any stand by without inflicting a wound. And 
thus would some one say, looking to his neighbour : ** Oh« 
strange ! sui'ely Hector is now much more gentle to Ix) 
touched, than when he burned the slu^is with glowing fli-e.*' 

Tlius would some one say, and, stiiuding by, would wound 

* /. e. to give thy weight in gold. Tlieognis, 77: ITurvc ^v^p xp*'^"*' 
Tt ical dpyvpov AvripvaaaOat 'AKioq. 

* Grote, vol. i. p. 406, observes : *' After routing the Trojans, and 
chasing them into the town, Achilles was slain near the Sksean gate by an 
arrow from the quiver of Paris, directed under the unerring auspices of 
Apollo," referring to Soph. I'hil. 334 ; Virg. ifin. vi. 5G. 

* ** I have conversed with some men who rejoiced in the death or 
calamity of others, and accounted it as a judgment upon them for being 
on the other side, and against them in the contention : but within the 
revolution of a few months, the same man met with a more uneasy and 
unhandsome death ; which when I saw, I wept, and was afraid ; for I 
knew that it must be so with all men ; for we also die, and end our 
quarrels and contentions by passing to a final sentence.*' — Taylor, Holy 
Dying, i. p. 305, ed. Bohn. 

* Herodot. ix. 25: 'O H vtKpoc tqv ^ii;c dK^oc pty&Btoc ciwra cai 
ffdXXcoc. 
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him.' But swift-footed Achilles^ after he had despoiled him, 
standing amongst tlie Qreeks, spoke winged words : 

''O friends, leaders and princes of* the Greeks, since the 
ji;ods have gi*antcd us to subdue this hero, he who did as 
manj mischiefs, as did not all the others together ; come 1 
let us make trial round the citj with our arms, that we may 
loam concerning the Trojans, what mind they have ; whether 
they are about to desert the citadel, he being slain, or intend 
to remain. Hector being no more. But why does my mind 
within me deliberate these things? Fatroclus lies at the 
ships, an imwept, tmburied corse ; and him I shall never 
forget, as long as I am amongst the living, and my dear 
knees move for me ; and though they forget the dead in\ 
Hailes, yet will I remember my beloved comrade even there. 
But come now, yo youths of the Gixwks, singins a piean,^ let 
us I'etum to the hollow ships^ and let us bring him ; we bear 
back great glory : we have slain noble Hector, whom the 
Trojans, throughout the city, worsliipped as a god." 

l{o spoke, and was meditating unseemly dec<ls against 
noble Hector. He perforated the tendons of both liis feet 
behind, from the heel to the instep, and fastened in them 
leather thongs, and bound him from the chariot ; but lefb 
his head to be trailed along. Then ascending his chariot, 
and taking up the splendid armour, he lashed (the horses) to 
go on, and they, not unwilling, Hew. But the dust arose 
from him while trailed along, and his azure locks around 
approached [the ground], ^ and his entire heafl, once graceful, 
lay in the dust ; for Jupiter had then granted to his enemies, 
to dishonour liim in his own father-land. Thus indeed his 
whole head was defiled with dust ; but liis mother plucked 
out her hair, and cast away her shining veil, and wept very 
loudly, having beheld her son. And his dear father groaned 
piteously, and all the people around were occupied in wailing 
and lamentation through the city ; and it was very like to 
this, as if all Ilium, from its summit^ were smouldering in 
fire. With difficulty indeed did the people detain the old 

' ** This hymn conti^ted in a repetition, cf. t. 393, 4, which Qointm 
SmyroKas has imitated in lH. 117, and Abronius Silo translated ap. 
Senee, Svoi, c. 2. Tlie most ancient hymn of this kind on record is that 
in the first boolc of Samuel, xviii. 7." — Kennedy. 

' Supply oi^^<c or coviy. 
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man, indignant with grief, anxious to rush out from tlie 
Dardanian gates : for rolling in the inud, he was supplicating 
all, addressing each man by name : 

" Desist, my fnends, and permit me alone, grieved as I 
am, going out of the city, to approach the 8hi[)S of the 
Greeks. I will supplicate this reckless, violent man, if 
perchance he may respect my time of life, and have com- 
passion on my old age ; for such is his father Peleus to liim, 
he who begat and nurtured him a destruction to the Trojans ; 
but particularly to me above all has he caused sorrows. For 
80 many blooming youths has he slain to me, for all of whom 
I do not lament so much, although grieved, as for this one, 
Hector, keen grief for whom will bear me down oven into 
Hades. ^ Would that he had died in my hands ; for thus we 
should have been satisfied, weeping and lamenting, both his 
unhappy mother who bore him, and I myself" Thus he 
spoke, weeping; but the citizens also groaned. But among 
the Trojan dames, Hecuba began her continued lamenta- 
tion : 

" O my son, why do wretched T live, liaviug suffered 
grievous things, thou being dead 1 Thou who by night and 
day wast my boast throughout the town, and an advantage 
to the Trojan men and women throughout the city, who 
received thee as a god. -For assuredly thou wast a very 
great glory to them when alive ; how, on the contraiy, 
death and fate possess thee.** 

Thus she spoke, weeping ; but the wife of Hector had not 
yet learned anything : no certain messenger going, informed 
her that her husband had remained without the gates ; but 
she was weaving a web in a retired pai*t of her lofty house, 
double, splendid, and was spreading on it various painted 
works.^ And she ^had ordci-ed her fair-haired attendants 
through the palace, to place a large tripod on the fire, that 
there might be a warm bath for Hector, returning from the 
battle. Foolish ! nor knew she that, far away from baths, 
azure-eyed Minerva had subdued him by the hands of 
Achilles. But she heard the shriek and wailing from the 
tower, and her limbs were shaken, and the shuttle fell froiu 

* ** Then shall ye bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave." 
— Genes.- xlii. 38. 

' JloiKiXftara is similarly used in ri. 294. 
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lior to tho ground ; and imracdiatcly die addrcnsed her fair- 
haired attendants : 

*' Come hither, let two follow me, that I may see what 
deeds have been done. I heard the voice of my venerable 
mother-in-law, and to myself the heart within my breast 
leaps up to my mouth, and the limbs under me are benumbed. 
Surely some evil is now near the sons of PriauL O that the 
word may bo [far] from my car ! I dread lest brave Achilles, 
having already cut off noble Hector alone from the city, may 
drive nim towards the plain, and even now have made him 
desist from the fatal valour which possessed him j for he 
never remained among the throng of warriors, but leaped 
out far before, yielding in his valour to none.** 

Thus having spoken, she rushed through the palace like 
unto one deranged, greatly palpitating in heart; and her 
attendants went along with her. But when, she reached 
the tower and the crowd of men, she stood looking round 
over the wall, and beheld him dragged before the city ; but 
the fleet steeds drew him ruthlessly towards the ships of the 
Greeks. Then gloomy night veiled her over her eyes, and 
she feU backwards, and breathed out her soul in a swoon. 
But from her head fell the beautiful head-gear, the garland, 
the net, and the twisted fillet, and the veil which golden 
Yenus had given to her on that day when crest-tossing 
Hector led her from the palace of Ection, after he had 
presented many marriage - gifts. Around her in great 
numbers stood her sisters-in-law and sisters, who supported 
her amongst them, seized with stupor unto deatL^ But 
when she again revived, and her soul was collected in her 
breast, sobbing at intervals, she spoke among the Trojan 
dames : 

" Hector, O wretched me ! then we were both bom to a 
like fate, thou indeed in Troy, in the mansion of Priam, but 
I in Thobe, beneath woody Placus, in the palace of Eetion ; 
who, himself ill-fated, reared me, ill-fated, being yet a little 
child ; — ^would that he had not begotten me ! Now, however, 
thou gocBt to the mansions of Hades beneath the recesses of 
the onrtli, but Icavcst me, in hateful grief, a widow in the 
dwelling ; aud thy boy, yet such an infant, to whom thou 

' See Kennedy : &ori is to be understood before dnoXioOat. 
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and I unfortunate gave birth ; nor wilt thou be an advantage 
to him, O Hector, for thou art dead ; nor he to thee. For 
even if he shall escape the mournful war of the Qreeks, still 
will labour and hardship ever be to him hei'eaflor ; for others 
will deprive him of his fields hy changing the landmarks. 
But the bereaving day renders a boy destitute of his con- 
temporaries ; he is ever dejected, and his cheeks are bedewed 
with teara The boy in want shall go to the companions of 
his father, pidling one by the cloak, another by the tunic ; 
and some of these pit3riug, shall present him with a vciy 
small cup ; and he shall moisten his lips, but not wet hid 
palate. Him also some one, enjoying both [pai*ents],^ shall 
push away from the banquet, stiiking him mth his hands^ 
and reviling him with reproaches : ' A murrain on thee 1 even 
thy father feasts not with us.* llien shall the boy AEtyanax 
I'etum weeping to his widowed mother, — he who formerly, 
indeed, upon the knees of his own father, ate maiTow alone, 
and the rich fut of sheep ; but when sleep came ujh)u him, 
and he ceased childishly ciyiug, used to sleep on couches in 
the arms of a nurse, in a soft bed, full as to his hcait with 
' delicacies. But now, indeed, Astyanax,^ whom the Trojans 
call by surname (because thou alone didst defend their gates 
and lofly walls for them), sliall suffer many things, missing 
his dear father. But now shall the crawling wonns devour 
thee, naked, at the curved shi))s, far away fi*om thy parents, 
after the dogs shall have satiated themselves : but thy i*obus, 
fine and graceful, woven by the hands of women, lie in thy 
palaces. Tndy all these will I consume with burning fire, 
being of no use to thee, for thou wilt not lie on them ; but 
let them be a glory [to thee] before the Ti'ojans and the 
Trojan dames." 

Thus she spoke, weeping, and the females also mounied. 

* *Aftfi9a\i)c xatc 6 Aft^oTipu9tv ddWiav, f/yovv f afifta ol yovtiQ 

' Flaying on the signification of the name, — '* king of the city." 
Hiis piece of twaddle has not been omitted by Plato in his ridiculoos 
Cratylos. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-THIRD. 



AROUMBKT. 

Achilks, admonished ia a dream by tlic ghost of his friend, celebrates the 

funeral of Patroclus. 

Thus tlicy indeed were mouming through the city; but the 
Greeks, as soon &s they reached the ships and the Hellespont, 
wore 8e])ai'ated each to his own ship. But Achilles did not 
permit the Myrmidons to be dispersed, but he spoke amongst 
his warlike companions [thus] : 

*' Ye swift-horsed Myrmidons, comrades dear to me, let us 
not yet loose the solid-hoofed steeds fram imder our cliariots, 
but with the very horses and chaiiots, going near, let us 
bewail Patroclus; for this is the honour of the dead. But 
when we have indulged^ sad lamentation, imyoking our 
steeds, we will all sup here." 

Thus he 8iH)ke ; but they mourned in a body ; and Acliillcs 
led the way. Thnce they drove their fair-maned steeds 
around the body,^ grieving ; and among them Thetis kindled 
a longing for lamentation. Moistened were the sands,* and 
moistened were tlie arms of the men with tears ; for so bravo 
a master of the flight they longed. , But among them the 

' Excellently paraphrased by Gaza : 'EnuSdv ii rod 6\i9piov ^ptfvov 
airo\av(Tw^tv. Emesti well obsenres that rfrapnwfuaBa implies *' de- 
light miiiglctl with satiety." 

* This wns n frequent rite at funerals. Cf. Apollon. Rh. i. 1059; 
Virg. A^n. xi. 188, sqq.; Heliodor. Ethiop. iii. p. 136: 'Eirec^i; rb /iv^/m 
Tov NfoirroX^/iov frtpuffroixtl^aro »/ tro/iiri), xai rplrov oi f^f|Coc ri)i' 
'Ivnov iripuiXatrat'f taXoXvtav filv al yvvaiKfQt v/XoAa^av Sk ol avoptc- 
Among the Romans this rite was called deeunio. Cf. Liv. xzt. 17: 
Tscit. Ann. ii. 7 ; Sueton. Claud. ( i. According to Plutarch, Alex- 
nndor the Cireat performed the same honours at the tomb of Achilles, that 
Acltillc^ hnd hcstowetl upon the manes of his friend Patroclus. See also 
Ucninrt on SUt. Theb. vi. 217. 

2e 
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son of Peleus led the abundant lamentation, laying Lis man- 
slaughtering hands upon the bi*east of his comimnion : 

" Hail I O Patroclus, even in the dwellings of Hades ; for 
now shall I accomplish all those things whicli formerly I 
promised, that having dragged Hector hither, I would give 
him to the dogs to be devoured raw; and that before thy 
pile I would cut the necks of twelve illustrious sons of tho 
Trojans, enraged on accoimt of thee slain." 

lie spoke, and meditated unworthy deeds against noblo 
Hector, having stretched him prone in the dust before the 
bier of Menoetiades; but they each stripped off his bi*azen, 
glittering armour, and unyoked their high-sounding steeds. 
They sat also in crowds at the ship of swifl-footed ufEaddes; 
but he afforded to them an agreeable funeral feast. ^ Many 
white bulls^ were stretched around by the axe, having their 
throats cut, and many sheep and bleating goats. Many white- 
tusked swine also, abounding in fat, wei*e extended for roast- 
ing in the flame of Vulcan ; and on every side around the 
dead body flowed abundant blood. But the chiefs of the 
Greeks led the king, the svvifl-footcd sou of Peleus, to noblo 
Agamemnon, hardly persuading 1dm enraged at heart on 
account of his companion. But when advancing they reached 
the tent of Agamemnon, he straightway ordered the dear- 
voiced heralds to place a large tripod on the Are, if he oould 
persuade the son of Peleus to wash away tho bloody gore. 
But he sternly refiised, and besides swore an oath:^ 

** No, by Jove, who is both the supreme and the best of 
gods, it is not lawful that ablutions should come near my 
head, before I place Patrodus on the pile, and have thrown 
up a moimd, and shorn my hair; for not to such a degree 

' Td^og' fb yiv6fuvovlfrtpldiiirvop M ry ruv Karoixoniyuv rifiy,'^ 
Hesych. 

' On these funeral lacrifioes, see Comm. on ^n. zi. I. c. ; and Lomeier 
de Lustrationibus, § izxi. 

' Buttm. Lexil. p. 436, after insisting strongly on the pernnifleation 
of "OpcoCf obserres on this passage : *' I see no reason why we should not 
suppose that in the poet's mind Jupiter was put in opposition to ^pieoy, 
exactly in the same sense as opKog is actually found in opposition to Zciic 
in Pindar, Pyth. iv, 297. Kaprtpoc opicoc dfifii fuipTVQ iarw 'Ia^q 6 

SiviQXioQ dfi^orlpotc* Further, tho expressions piyac bok-og^ Kaprtpoc 
picocsuit much better the idea of the witness or pluUgu ot the outh, tiuui 
they do the oath itself." 
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will sorrow a second time invade my heart, whilst I am 
among the living. But nevertheless let xa now yield to the 
loathsome banquet. But on the morrow, O kmg of men, 
Agamemnon, give orders to bring wood, and dispose it so as 
is proper that a dead body enjoying it, should descend be- 
neath the obscure darkness; so that the indefatigable fire 
may consume him very quickly from our eyes^ and the people 
may return to their occupations.** 

Thus he spoke ; but they indeed readily listened to him, 
and obeyed. Then they, each sedulously preparing supper, 
feasted; nor did their mind lack aught of an equal feast. 
But when they had dismissed the desire of food and drink, 
some departed in order to lie down, each to his tent. But 
the son of Peleus, on the contnuy, amid his many Myrmi- 
dons, lay near the shore of the far-sounding sea, heavily 
moaning, in a clear spot, where the waves plashed against ' 
the shore; when sweet ^ sleep, diffused around, took posseflh 
sion of him, relaxing the cares of lus mind; for he was veir 
much fatigued as to his fair knees, chasing Hector at wind- 
swept Ilium. But to him came the spirit of wretched Pa- 
troclus, like unto him in all things, as to bulk, and beautiful . 
oyeFi, and his voice ; and like garments also were around his 
body; and ho stood over his head, and addressed him: 

"Slccpcst thou, O Achilles, and art thou forgetful of met 
Thou didst not indeed neglect me when alive, but [now that 
I am] dead. Bury mc, that I may as soon as possible pasa 
the gates of Hades. The spirits, the images of the deceased,' 
drive me £bx away, nor by any means permit me to be 
mingled with them beyond the river; but thus I do wander 
round the ample-gated dwelling of Hades. But give me thy 
hand,' I beseech thee, for I shall not again return from 
Hades after thou hast made me a partaker of the fire. For 
by no means shall we, being alive, sitting apart from our 
dear companions, deliberate counsels; but the hateful fate 

* On the epithet v^^i^/ioCf cf. Battm. p. 414, sqq. 

' Buttm. Lczil. p. 372, in a rtrj interesting discanion, regards 
caicovrec >8 an euphemism, ** by which the dead, whom we consider as 
still acting and feeling, and consequently as the objects of our kind offices, 
of which they are conscious, are represented as still liTing in another 
state, but depriYed of their earthly powers." 

• Virg. Mn. i\, 370: " Da deztram misero." 

2e2 
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which befd me when bom, has snatched me away. And to 
thyself also, O godlike Achilles, thy fate is to peiish beneath 
the wall of the noble Trojans. But another thing I bid, and 
will command, O Achilles, if thou wilt obey, not to lay my 
bones apart from thine; but as we were nurtured together 
in thy palaces, when MenoDtius led me fram Opus, a little 
boy, to. thy home, on accoimt of a melancholy homicide, on 
that day when, imprudent, I slew the son of Amphidamos, 
not wishing it, enraged about the dice : ^ then Peleus received 
me in his abode, carefully reai*ed me, and named me thy 
attendant. So may the sttmo tomb contain our bones, the 
golden vase which thy venerable mother gave thee.** 

But him swift-footed Achilles, answering, addressed : 

''Why, O venerable fiiend, hast tliou come to me, and 
commandest each of these things to me? Yet will I it^adily 
accomplish all these things for thee, and obey as thou com- 
mandest. But stand nearer to me, that embracing each 
other even for a little while, we may indulge in sad lamenta- 
tion." 

Thus then having spoken, he stretched out with his 
friendly arms, nor caught him;^ for the spirit went gibber- 
ing' beneath the earth, like smoke. Then Achilles sprang 
up astonished, and clapped together his hands, and spoke this 
doleful speech : 

"Alas! thei'e is indeed then, even in the dwellings of 
Hades, a certain spirit and image, but thei*e is no body* in it 
at all; for all night the spirit of miserable PatixKdus stood by 
me, groaning and lamenting, and enjoined to me each parti- 
cular, and was wonderfully like unto himself" 

Thus he spoke; and excited among them all a longing for 
lamentation; and rosy-fingered Morn appeared to them 
while weeping ai*ound the miserable corpse. But king Aga- 
memnon incited everywhere from the tents both mules and 

* See the quaint remarks of Jeremy Taylor, Holy LiTing, p. 224, 
ed. Bohn. 

' Cr. Georg. iv. 499 ; Ma. U. 790, iv. 276 ; Lucan, iii. 31. 

* See Odysd. xxiv. sub iuit., where the same word is tt|>|>Ued to the 
shades of the suitors of Penelope. 

^ By fpivtc we may understand the power of using reason and judg- 
ment, with Duport, Gnom. p. 128, and Jeremy Taylor, Holy Dying, 
p. 524, ed. Bohn. But ver. 100 seems to require the interpretation which 
I have followed ; Cbrke rendering it '* praccordia." 
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mon to bring wood ] and for this a braye man was roused, 
Mcrionefs tlio servant of valour-loving Idomeneus. And 
they went, holding in their hands wood-lopping axes and 
Avell-twistod ropoR; and Iwfoix) tliem went the mulea They 
^MuiHcd over many ascents,^ descents, and straightways and 
crossways. But when they reached the forests of many- 
rilled Ida, hastening, they cut down the towering oaks with 
the keen-edged braijs. These greatly resounding, fell ; and the 
Greeks then splitting them, tied [them] upon the mules, but 
they pained the ground with their hoofs, easer to reach the 
plain through the close thicket& But all the wood-cutters 
carried tnmks of trees, for so Meriones, the servant of valour- 
loving Idomeneus, ordered ; and afterwards threw them in 
order upon the shore, where Achilles designed a mighty tomb 
for Patroclus, and for himself. 

But when they had throMm on all sides immense quantities 
of wood, remaining there in a body, they sat down; but 
Achilles immediately ordered the warlike Myrmidons to gird 
on the brass, and to yoke each his horses to his chariot; but 
they arose, and were arrayed in their armour. And both 
tlie combatants and the charioteers ascended their chariots; 
the cavalry indeed first, but a cloud of infantry followed 
after in mjrriads; and in the midst his companions bore Pa- 
troclus. They covei*ed all the dead body over with hair, 
which, cutting oH^^ they threw upon it ; but noble Achilles 
held his head behind, grieving, for he was sending a blame- 
less companion to Hades. 

But they, when they reached the place where Achilles 

I A most remarkable and beautifal example of the appropriation of 
round to sense. Pope has admirably imitated the original by the follow- 
ing translation :— 

" O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks, they go.*' 
Cowper less successfally : — 

'* They measured bill and dale, 
Right onward now, and now circuitous." 
Cf. MUton. P. L. ii. 948 :— 

" So eagerly the fiend 
0*er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wndos, or creeps, or flies." 
' So in Scnec. Hippol. 1176, " Placemus umbras, capitis exuvias cape, 
tncorcque frontis accipc abscissam comam." The custom is learnedly 
illuatrated by Bemart on Stat. Theb. Ti. 195, Lomder de Lustrat § ixr. 
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pointed out to them, laid him down; and imraodiatelj heaped 
on abundant wood for him. Then again swifb-footed Achillea 
remembered another thing. Standing apart from the pile, 
he cut off his yellow hair, which he liad nui*turcd, blooming, 
for the river Sperchiiis;' and, moaning, he spake, looking 
upon the dark sea: 

*^ In vain, O Sperchius, did my fiither Peleus vow to thee, 
that I, returning to my dear native land, should there cut off 
my hair for thee, and offer a sacred hecatomb ; and besides, 
that I would in the same place sacrifice fifty male sheep at 
the fountains, where are a grove and fiugraut altar to thee. 
Thus the old man spake, but thou hast not fulfilled liis will. 
And now, since I return not to my dear fatherland, I will 
give my hair to the hero Patroclus, to be borne [with lum]." 
Thus saying, he placed his hair in the hands of his dear com- 
panion; and excited amongst them all u longing for weeping. 
And the light of the sun had certainly set upon them, mourn- 
ing, had not Achilles, standing beside, straightway addressed 
4^gamemnon : 

" O son of Atreus (for to thy words the people of the 
Greeks most especially nearken), it is possible to satiate one- 
self even with weeping;^ but now do thou dismiss them from 
the pilei and order them to prepai*e supper. We, to whom 
the corpse is cliiefly a cai'o, will labour concerning these 
things; but let the chie& remain with us." 

But when the king of men, Agamemnon, heard this, he 
immediately dispersed the people among the equal ships; 
but the mourners remained there, and heaped up the wood. 
Tliey formed a pile^ a hundred feet this way and that, and 
laid the body upon the summit of the pile, grieving at heart. 

^ On this custom, cf. Schol. Heuod. Theog. 348 : 'AniXXuvi Kal 
iroTOfAoiQ 01 vioi dirirtfiov rag jcd/iac. did t6 av^^crccuc Kai dvaroofiic 
airiovQ dvai. See Lindenbrog on Censorin. de Die Nat. i. p. o, and 
Blomf. on ^sch. Choeph. s. init., with my own note. Statins, Achill. i. 
C28, '* Querisne meot, Sperchie, natatus, Promijoatque comas?" Cf. 
Pausan. i. 43, 4 ; Philostrat. Her. xi. 

' See Buttm. Lezil. p. 25. *' Achillea speaks of the expediency of 
terminating the lamentations of the army at large, and leaving what 
remains to be performed in honour of the deceased to his more particular 
friends." — Kennedy. 

* In illustration of the following rites, cf. Virg. Mn. iii. G2 ; t. 96 ; 
vi. 215 ; X. 517 ; xi. 80, 197, sqq. ; and the notes of Stephens on Saxo 
Chrammat. p. 92. 
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Many &t sheep, and stamping-footed, bent-homed oxen, they 
skinned and dressed before the pile; from all of which mag- 
nanimous Achilles, taking the fat, covered over the dead body 
[with it] from head to feet, and heaped around the skinned 
carcases. Leaning towards the bier, he likewise placed vessels 
of honey and oil,' and, sighing deeply, hastily threw upon the 
pyre four high-necked steeds. There were nine dogs, com- 
panions at the table of the [departed] king, and, slaying two 
of them, he cast them upon the pile; idso twelve gallant 
sons^ of the magnanimous Trojans, slaying them with the 
brass; and he designed evil deeds in his mind. Next he 
applied to it the iron strength of fire, that it might feed 
upon it : then he groaned aloud, and addressed his beloved 
com])anion by name :* 

" Hail ! O Patroclus, even in the dwellings of Hades : for 
I now fulfil all things which I formerly promised thee ; 
twelve brave sons of the magnanimous Trojans, all these, 
along with thee, shall the fire consume ; but I will not suffer 
Hector, the son of Priam, to be devoured by fire, but by the 
dogs.** * 

Thus he spoke, threatening ; biit about him the dogs were 
not biisiod ; for Vcnuf*, the danghtor of Jove, drove off the 
dogs both days and iiiglits, and anointed him with a rosy 
unguent, ambrosial, that lie might not lacerate him dragging 
him along. Over him also Plicebus Apollo drew a dark cloua 
from heaven to the plain, and overaluidowed the whole space, 
as much ns the dead body occupied, lest the infiuenoe of the 
sun should previously dry the body all around, with the nerves 
and limbs. 

Yet the pile of dead Patroclus burnt not. Then again 
noblo Achilles meditated other things. Standing apart £rom 
the pilej he prayed to two winds, Boreas and Zephyrus, and 
promised fair sacrifices; and, pouring out many libations 

' Cf. Alcsens apad Brunck, Ann. i. p. 490: Kal t&^ov irpbtoavrOf 
jAXaKTi fk iroifiivtQ alyuv 'Eppavav KavOif fiiJiaiuvoi ui\trt. Compare 
the similnr libntions to the dead in Eor. Orcst. 114 ; Heliodor. Eth. ▼!. ; 
Apul. Met. 3 ; Stat. Thcb. vi. 200 ; Virg. iEn. iii. 66. 

' Thii cruel custom was in vogue amongst the followers of Odin. Sec 
Glaus Mognus, iii. 3, and Mallet, Northern Antiquities, p. 213, sq., 
ed. Bohn. 

' On this 9rpo(T0Mi't)(TiCt or last address to the deceased, see my note 
on Eurip. Alcest. 625, t. i. p. 231, ed. Bohn; and Suppl. 773, 804; 
Virg. A'sti, iii. 68, t. 79 ; Propcrt. i. 17 ; Auson. Parent. 159, 10. 
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with a golden goblet, lie supplicated them to come, that they 
might bum the. body with fii'e as soon as possible, and the 
wood might hasten to be bui*neil. But swift Ii*is, heaiiug liis 
prayei's, wont as a messenger to the winds. They, indeed, 
together at home with fici*ce-breathing Zephyrus, were celo- 
bleating a feast, when Iris, hastening, stood ui)on the stone 
thresliold. But when they beheld her with their eyes, they 
rose up, and invited her to liira, esich of them. But she, on 
the contrary, I'ufused to sit down, and spoke [tliis] s|)eech : 

'' No seat [for me] ; for I i-etuni again to tlie flowiugs of 
the ocean, to the land of the ^tliiopiaus, where they sacrifice 
hecatoml^ to the inmioi*tals, that now I, too, may have a 
share in their ofTei-ings. But Achilles now sup])licates Boreas, 
and sonorous Zephyrus, to come, that ye may kindle the pile 
to be consumed, on which hes Patroclus, whom all the Greeks 
bewail." 

She, indeed, thus having s]K)ken, departed ; but they 
hastened to go with a gi*eat timiult, driving on the clouds 
before thenL Immediately they i*eached the sea, blowing, 
and the billow was luised up beneath tlicir sonorous blast : 
but they reached the vciy feHile Troad, and fell u])on the 
pile, and mightily resounded the fiercely-burning fii'c. All 
night, indeed, did they together toss about the blaze of the 
pyre, shnlly blowing ; and all night s^vift Achilles, holding a 
double cup, poured wine upon the ground, dramug it from a 
golden goblet, and moistened the earth, invoking the manes 
of wretched Patroclus. And as a father mourns, consuming 
the bones of Ids son, a bridegroom who, dying, has afilicted 
his unhappy parents, so mourned Achilles, burning the bones 
of his companion, pacing ])ensively beside the pile, groaning 
continually. But when Lucifer ariived, })i*oclaiming light 
over the earth, after whom safl]x>n-vested Morn is diilVised 
over the sea, then the pyre grew languid, and the flame 
decayed ; and the Winds departed again, to ix^tuni home 
through the Thitvcian sea ; but it (the sea) groaned indeed, 
Imaging with swelling billow. 

But Pel ides, going apart' from the pile, reclined fiitiguod, 
and upon him fell sweet sleep. The others, however, were 
assembling in crowds round the son of Atreus, the noise and 

' On XiaZofiai, cf. Buttm. Lex. p. 404. 
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tumult of whom, approaching, awoke him ; ondi being raised 
up, he sat, and addressed them : < ' 

" O son of Atreus, and ye other chiefs of the Greeks, first, 
indeed, oxting\iish the whole pile, as much as the fire has 
seized, Avitli dark wine ; and then let us collect the bones of 
Patrochis, the son of Menoetius, well discriminating them 
(for they are readily distinguished ; for he lay in the centre 
of the pyre, but the others, both horses and men, were burned 
promiscuously at the extremity^, and let us place them in a 
golden vessel^ and with a double [layer of] fat, till I myself 
be hidden in Hades. And I wish that a tomb should be 
mode, not very large, but of such ^ a size as is Ijecoming ; but 
do ye, O Achieans, hereafler, make it both broad and lofly, 
you who may be left behind mo at the many-benched 
bark&" 

Thus he spoke ; and they obeyed the swift-footed son of 
Peleus. First of all, indeed, they totally extinguished the 
pyre with dark wine, as much as the fire had invaded, and 
the dee}) ashes fell in ; and, weeping, they collected the white 
bones of their mild com])anion into a golden vessel, and 
a double [layer of] fat ; then, laying them in the tent, they 
o6vered them with soft' linen. Next they marked out the 
area for the tomb, and laid the foimdations around the pile ; 
and immediately upraised a moimd of earth ; and, heaping up 
the tomb, returned. But Achilles detained the people there, 
and made the wide assembly sit down ; but from the ships 
he brought forth prizes, goblets, tripods, horses, mules, and 
sturdy heads of oxen, and slender-woisted women, and hoary^ 
iron. First he staked as prizes for swift-footed steeds, a 
woman to be borne away, faultless, skilled in works, as well 
OS a handled tripod of two-and-twenty measures, for the first; 
but for the second he staked a mare six years old, imbroken, 
pregnant with a young mule ; for the tlurd he staked a fire- 

' Erncsti considers that rdiov is here added to indicate magnUudet and 
Heyne accordingly renders it : " raagnitudine fere bac," the speaker being 
sapposed to use a gesture while thus speaking. 

• See Duttm. Lrxil. pp. 230-9. 

' ** Ernrsti conceives that the colour is here maintained to express, not 
merely the ahining tutpeei, but the newness of the metal ; as \ivk6v in 
2C8. T\m is ingenious ; but why not receive it as expressive of colour, 
and borrowed from that to which the metal itself supplies a welUknowft 
epithet, vix., the hair of age ?" — Kennedy. 
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less tripod, beautifuly oontaming four measures, yet quite 
untarnished ; ' for the fourth he staked two talents of gold ; 
and for the fifth he staked a douhle vessel, imtouched by the 
fire. Erect he stood, and spoke this speech to the Gi*eek8 : 

" O son of Atreusy and ye other well-greaved Greeks, these 
prizes lie in the circus, awaiting the charioteers. If now, 
indeed, in honour of another, we Grecians were contending; 
then truly would I, receiving, bear the first [prizes] to my 
tent. For ye know how much my steeds surpass in excel- 
lence ; for they are both immortal, and Neptune gave them 
to my &ther Feleus, who, agaiu, delivered them to me. But 
nevertheless I and my solid-hoofed steeds will remain apart 
[from the contest]; because they have lost the excellent 
might of such a charioteer, who very often poured tlie moist 
oil over their manes, having washed them with limpid water. 
They, indeed, standing, lament him, but their manes hang 
down upon the ground, and they stand, grieved at heart 
However, do ye others through the army prepare, who- 
ever of Uie Greeks confides in his steeds and well-fhstcned 
ohariots.** 

Thus spoke the son of Feleus ; but the swift charioteera 
arose. But, iar the first, arose Eumelus, king of men, the 
dear son of Admetus^ who surpassed in equestrian sldll. 
After him arose the son of Tydeus, valiant Diomede, and led 
imder the yoke the horses of Tros, which he formerly took 
from ^neaa ; but Apollo preserved himself^ alive ; next to 
whom arose the most noble son of yellow-haii'ed Atreus, 
Menelaus, and led beneath the yoke fleet steeds, Agamemnon's 
mare ^the, and his own stallion, Podargus. Her Echepolus, 
the son of Anchises, had presented as a gift to Agamemnon, 
that he need not follow hun to wind-swept Ilium, but staying 
there might be delighted ; fur Jove had given him gi*eat 
wealth, and he dwelt in wise Sicyon. Her, persevering in 
the race, he led imder the yoke. But Antilochus, the fourth, 
harnessed his beautiful-maned steeds (the illustrious son of 

' AUrufc here designates ** that which is original, unehangedy in oppo- 
sition to oommoQ changes, Xtvxbv tQ* avra>c, still iu that its original 
state, completely unblackened with fire ; and cu. 413 ; of the body of Hec- 
tor, &X\* in KiivoQ Ktirai Af^rui^, in that state in which he was before, 
still free from corruption." — Buttm. Lexil. p. 173. 

' jEneas. 
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the magnanimouB king Nestor, the Bon of Neletu), and swift- 
footed Felian-bom steeds drew his chariot for hmi ; but his 
father, standing near, spoke for his good, advising him, 
though himself pmdont : 

'' O AntilochuSy assuredly indeed both Jove and Neptime 
have loved thee, fdthough being young, and have taught thee 
all kinds of equestrian exercise ; wherefore there is no great 
need to instruct thee. For thou knowest how to turn the 
goals with safety^ but thy horses are very slow to run, 
wherefore I think that disasters may happen. Their horses^ 
indeed, are more fleet, but they themselves know not how to 
manoeuvre better than thou thyself But come now, beloved 
one, contrive every manner of contrivance in thy mind, lest 
the prizes by any chance escape thee. By skill is the wood- 
cutter much better than by strength ; and, again, by skill the 
pilot directs upon the dark sea &e swift ship, tossed about 
by the winds; and by skill charioteer excels charioteer. 
One man who is confident in his steeds and chariot, turns 
imprudently hither and thither over much [ground], and his 
st^ds wander through the course, nor does ne rein them in. 
But he, on the contrary, who is acquainted with stratagem 
[thougli] driving inferior steeds, always looking at the goal, 
turns it close, nor does it escape him in what manner he may 
first turn [the course] ' with his leathern reins ; but he holds 
on Btoadily, and watcnes the one who is before him. But I 
will show thee the goal, easily distinguished, nor shall it 
escape thy notice. A piece of dry wood, as much as a cubit, 
stands over the ground, either of oak or of larch, which is not 
rotted by rain ; and two white stones are placed on either 
side, in the narrow part of the way ;^ but the racecourse around 

* Or " poll with his leathern reins." — Oxf. Transl. ** Tav{Kryf vix. 
SpSfiov ffifv luaaiv. Thus ra9ti SpSfioQt ▼cr. 375. The same ellipsis 
occurs in the following Terse, in the case of ixa* which, however, admits 
also of the constmction Ixci iavr^f one nsnal in the latter language."-— 
Kennedy. 

' ** The old interpreter explained iv Kwoxytr^v 69ov, and I think cor- 
rectly, of a wide track in the open plain becoming somewhat narrower at 
the point where the old monument stood ; but a/i^^c thej took in the 
opposite sense of x^P^C* °^ '^^^ more forced. Heyne, however, under- 
stood it quite correctly of the wide plain around, which was so suited td a 
diariot-race, nnd within which, in the distance, stood also the mark 
chosen by Achilles, yer. 359. Others see in this passage the course wind- 
ing round the monument ; but then it must have besn an old coone 
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Is level : either it is the monumeut ^ of some nmn long Binco 
dead, or |)erhaps it has boeu a goal in the time uf former men, 
and now swifl-footed noble Achilles haa appointed it the goal. 
Approaching this very closely, drive thy chariot and horses 
near; but incline thyself gently towaixls the leil of them (the 
steeds), in the well-joined chariot-seat ; and, cheenng on the 
right-hand horse, apply the whip, and give him the rein with 
thy hands. Let thy left-hand horse, however, bo moved 
close to the goal, so that the nave of the well-made wheel 
may appear to touch the top [of the post] ; but avoid to touch 
upon the stone, lest thou both wound thy horses, and break 
thy cliariot in pieces, and be a joy to the others, and a 
disgrace to thyself. But, my beloved son, mind to be on thy 
guard ; for if at the goal thou couldst pass by in the course, 
there will not be one who could overtake thee in pursiut, 
nor pass thee by ; not if behind he dinves noble Arion, the 
swift steed of Adrastus,^ which was from a god in luce ; or 
those of Laomedon, which, excellent, have here been reared." 
Thus speaking, Neleian Nestor sat down again in his own 
place, when he had mentionefl the most impoi'tant )H)ints of 
each matter to his son ; and Meriones^ fifth, harnc3seil his 
beautiful-maned steeds. Then they ascended their chaiiots, 
and cast lots into [the hebnet]. Achilles sliook, and the lot 
of Antilochus, son of Nestor, leai)ed forth ; after him king 
Eumelus was allotted ; but after liim spear-renowned Mene- 
laus, son of Atreus, and Meriones was allotted to drive after 
him. But the son of Tydeus^ by far the bravest, was allotted 
to drive his coursers last. Then they stood in order ; and 
Achilles pointed out the goals,^ far off in the level plain ; 
and near it placed godlike Phoenix as an umpire, the armoiur- 

regularly drawn out for the pnrpoM ; whereas this monament was selected 
hj Achilles for the goal or mark quite arbitrarily, and by his own choice ; 
and Nestor, rer. 332, only ooDJectures that it might have formerly senred 
for a goal." — Buttm. Lexil. p. 95. 

' Such monumental stones were frequently placed in public places. Cf. 
Theocrit. vi. 10 ; Virg. Eel. iz. 55 ; Dicearchus in Athen. xiii. p. 594. 

' According to many authors, this horse was produced from the earth 
by a stroke of Neptune's trident. See Senr. on Virg. Georg. i. 12; 
Pauwan. viii. p. 650 ; ApoUodor. iii. 6, 8 ; and Bernart. on Stat. Theb. 
iv. 43. 

* Cf. ^n. T. 129; Quintus Calab. iv. 193: Toitri ik ffiifiaivfOKi ipoiiov 
riXo^ wKvrdroio 'Arptii^Q. 
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bearer of his own sire, that he might attend to the race, and 
report the truth. 

Then they all at once raised their lashes over their steeds, 
and struck them with the reins, and cheered them on with 
words incessantly ; but they rapidly flew over the plain, far 
away from the ships, swiftly, and beneath their breasts the 
excited dust stood up, raised like a cloud or a whirlwind ; 
wliilst their manes were tossed about by the breath of the 
wind. Homctimes, indeed, the chariots appixKichcd the fruitful 
cartli, and at others boiuided aloft; but the drivers stood 
erect in their chariots, and the heart of each of them, eager 
for victory, palpitated : and each animated his own steeds, 
but they flew along, stirring up dust from the plain. But 
when now the fleet steeds were performing the last course, 
back towards the lioary deep, then appeared the excel- 
lence of each, and the course waa immediately extended to 
the horses;^ and then the swifl-footed steeds of the son of 
Pheres' swiftly bore him away. The male Trojan steeds of 
Diomode, however, bore [themselves] next ' to them ; nor 
were they at all far distant, but very near ; for they always 
seemed as if about to mount into the chariot. And with 
their breathing the back and broad shouldera of Eumelus 
were warmed ; for they flew along, leaning their heads over 
him. And certainly he had either passed, or made [the 
victory] doubtful, had not Phasbus Apollo been onmgcd with 
the son of Tydeus, and accordingly shaken out of his hands 
the shining lash. Then from the eyes of him indignant 
tears poured, because indeed he beheld the others now going 
much swifter, whilst his [steeds] were injured, running 
witliout a goad. Neither aid Apollo, fraudulently injuring 
Tydides, escape the notice of Minerva, but slie very quickly 
ovci-took the shepherd of the people, and gave him his lash, 
and put vigour into liis steeds. And to the son of Admetus, 
the goddess, indignant, advanced, and broke for him his 
horse-yoke ; and so his mares ran on both sides out of the 
way, and the polo was dashed upon the ground. He him- 
self was thrown fi*om the driving-seat close by the wheel, 
and WAS lacerated all round in his arms, his mouth, and 

'/.<*.*' the R|>cc(l of the hornes was immediately put to the stretch," 
u tlie Oiford Traiiftlator well, but freely, renders it. 
* Eumelus. 
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noBtrilfl^ and hiB forehead was braised near the eyebrows; 
but bis eyes were filled with tears, and his liquid voice was 
clogged. Then Diomede passing by, directed his hollow- 
hoofed steeds, bounding far before the others ; for Minerva 
had put vigour into his steeds, and given him glory. But 
after him, however, the son of Atreus, yellow-haired Mene^ 
laus, drove ; but Antilochus cheered on the steeds of his 
father: 

'' Push on ! and exert yourselvesf, both of you, as fast as 
possible. ' I indeed do not order you to contend with the 
steeds of warlike Diomede, to which Minerva lias now 
given speed, and given glory to him ; but quickly overtake 
the horses of Atrides, nor be left behind, lest ^the, being a 
mare, shed disgrace upon you both. Why should ye be left 
inferior, O best [of steeds] 9 For thus I tell you, and it shall 
surely be accomplished ; attention will not be paid to you by 
Nestor, the shepherd of the people, but he will immediately 
slay you with the sharp brass, if we, remiss, bear off the less 
worthy prize. But follow, and liasten as fast as possible. 
These things will I myself manage and look to, to pass him 
by in the narrow way ; nor shall it escape me." 

Thus he spoke ; but they, dreading the threat of their 
master, ran faster for a short time : but immediately then 
warlike Antilochus perceived the narrow of the hollow way. 
It was a fissure of the earth, where the wintry torrent col- 
lected, had broken away [parti of the road, and gullied the 
whole place ; thither drove Menelaus, avoiding the clash of 
wheels. But Antilochus, deviating; guided his solid-hoofed 
horses out of the way, and turning aside, pursued him a little. 
But the son of Atreus feared, and shouted to Antilochus : 

^Antilochus, rashly art thou driving thy horses ; but 
check thy steeds — for the road is nan-ow, and thou wilt soon 
drive past in a wider — ^lest thou damage both [of us], running 
foul of [my] chariot.'* Thus he spoke ; but Antilochus drove 
even much faster, urging [them] on with tlie latdi, like unto 
one not hearing. As fiu: as is the cast of a quoit, luulcd 
from the shoulder, which a vigorous youth has thrown, 
making experiments of his youthful strength ; so far they 
ran abreast ; but those of Atrides fell back : for ho himscif 
voluntarily ceased to drive, lest the solid-hoofed steeds sliould 
clash in the road, and overturn the well-joined cliariots, and 
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thoy thomaelyeB should fall in the dust, "while contending for 
tho victory. And him yellow-haired Menelaus, chidin^^ 
addressed : 

" O Antilochus, no other mortal is more poiiiicious than 
thou. Avaunt ! for we Greeks untruly said that thou wast 
prudent. Yet not even thus shalt thou bear away the prize 
-without an oath.**! Thus saying, he cheered on his steedi^ 
and spoke to them : 

" Be not kept back, nor stand, grieiong in your hearts : 
sooner -wiU the feet and knees crow weaiy to them than ta 
you ; for they are both depriyed of Tigour." 

Thus he spoke; but they, dreading the exhortation ot 
their master, ran more fleetly, and became very near the 
others. But the Greeks sitting in assembly,^ beheld the 
steeds, and they flow along, nusing dust over the plain. 
Then first Idomeneus, leader of the Cretans, distinguished 
the horses ; for ho sat outside the circus, very high up, on an 
obsen^atory ; and hearing him, being flir oS, encouraging 
[his steeds], knew him. He also perceived a remarkable 
steed outstripping, which in every other part indeed was 
chesnut, but in its forehead was a white round spot, like the 
moon. And he stood erect, and delivered this speech 
amongst tho Greeks : 

'' O friends, leaders and chieftains of the Greeks, do I 
alone recognize the horses, or do ye also 9 Difierent steeds 
indeed appear to mo to be foremost, and there seems a dif- 
ferent charioteer; but those [mares] which hitherto were 
successful, are probably hiut upon the plain somewhere : ^or 
surely I first saw them turning roimd the goal, but now I 
can no longer sec thom, although my eyes survey the Trqjan 
plain as I gaze around. Surely the reins have fled the 
charioteer, and he could not rein well round the goal, and 
did not succeed in turning. There I imagine he fell ou^ and 
at the same time broke his chariot, whilst they (the mares) 
bolted, when fury seized their mind. But do ye also, stand- 
ing up, look, for I cannot well distinguish ; it appears to me 
to be an ^tolian hero by birth, and [who] rules amongst 

' ** Videttir prorerbii loco dictam in eoB, qui noti facile, non linegrsTi 
laborc bc diflicultnte oonacqni possent, qnod peterent, aire qai rem ralde 
difRcilem pctcrcnt." — Emesti. 

' See note on tU. p. 129, n. 2. 
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Iho Argives, the son of hone-breaking Tydeus, gnlhuit 
Diomede.** 

But him swift Ajax, the son of O'deus, bitterly re- 
proached : 

*< IdomeneuSy why dost thou prate endlessly t^ Those 
high-prandng mares i*un over the vast plain afar. Neither 
art thou so much the youngest amongst the Qreoks, nor do 
thine eyes see most sharply from thy head : but thou ai't 
always prating with woixls. Nor is it at all necessary for 
thee to be a prater, for others better than thou are present. 
For the mares of Eumelus are still ^ foremost, which were so 
before^ and he himself is advancing, holding the mns.*' 

But him the leader of the Cretsuris, indignant, answered in 
turn : 

<< Ajax, best at abuse, reviler, but in all other things thou 
art inferior to the Greeks, because thy temjxir is morose ; 
come now, let us stake a tripod^ or a goblet, and let us 
both appoint Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, ai'biter, which 
hoi'ses ai*e foremost ; that paying, thou mayest Icam." 

Thus he spoke ; but swift Ajax, son of OTleus, immediately 
rose to reply in harsh words. And now doubtless the strife 
would have proceeded farther to both, had not Achilles him- 
self risen up, and spoke : 

". No longer now, O Ajax and Idomeneus, hold altercation 
in evil, angiy words, for it is not fitting, and ye also would 
blame another, whoever should do such things ; but, sitting 
down in the circus, look towards the steeds, which themselves 
will soon arrive, contending for victory; and then will ye 
know, each of you, the horses of the Greeks, which are second, 
and which first." 

Thus he spoke ; but the son of Tydeus came veiy near, 
pui'suing, and always drove on [his horses] with the lash 
aci*oss the shoulders ; whilst the steeds were raised up aloft 
into the air, quickly completing their course, and the drops 
of dust kept alwajTS bespattering their cliarioteer. The 

' " TIojooc implies habit, as in i. 553, particularly in connection with a 
verb of such import, as in xviii. 425." — Kennedy. 

* This is implied in irtp, 

' " Ut supra, xzii. 254, erat IwiBoaOatf pro BotrOai fiaprvpac liri riyi 
XPQ/'ari, sic nunc rpivoooc wiptdtaptQa est BwptOa opKov rrtpl rpinoSoCt 
•qaem poena! looo daturuserit uter nostrum temcre contenderit." — Ueyne. 
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oharioi, adorned with gold and tin, rolled on dose to the 
nwifl-footed steeds ; nor was there a deep trace of the tires 
liehind in tlie fine dust, hut they, hastening, flew. But he 
stood in tlie midst of the circus, and much perspiration 
exuded from the steeds, from their necks and chest to the 
gi'ound. But ho himself leaped to the ground from his all- 
shining cliariot, and rested his scourge against the yoke ; nor 
was g^ant Sthenelus dilatory, but he eagerly seized the 
prize, and gave the woman to his magnanimous companions 
to escort, and the handled tripod to bear away ; whilst he 
himself unyoked the steeds. 

Next to him Nclcian Antiloclius drove his steeds, out- 
stripping Menclaus by stratagem, not indeed by speed. Yet 
even thus Menclaus drove liis swift horses near ; but as far 
as a horse is distant from the wheel, which, exerting its 
speed with the chariot, draws its master through the plain, 
and the extreme hairs of its tail touch the wheel-tire, but it 
rolls very near, nor is there much space between, while it 
nms over the vast plain ; so far was illustrious Menclaus lefl 
behind by Antilochus : although at first he was lefl behind 
as mucli as the cast of a quoit, yet he quickly overtook him ; 
for the doughty strength of Agamemnon*s mare, the beau- 
tiful-nianed JEthc, was increased. And if the course had 
been still longer to both, he would surely have |)asscd him 
by, nor loft it doubtful. Morioncs again, the good attendant 
of Idomcncus, was left behind a spear s throw by the illus- 
trious Menelaus, for liis fair-maned steeds were the slowest, 
and he liimself least skilful in driving a chariot in the eon- 
test. But the son of Admetus came last of others, dragging 
his beauteous chariot, driving his steeds before liim. But 
him swift-footeil, noble Acliillca seeing, pitied, and standing 
amongst the Greeks, spoke [to him] winged words : 

" The best man drives his solid-hoofed steeds the last. 
But come, let us give him, as is right, the second prize j 
and let the sou of Tydeus bear away the first." 

Thus he spoke ; and all approved as he ordenxl. And 
now truly ho had given the mare to him (for tlio Greeks 
a[)proved it), had not Antilochus, the son of magnanimous 
Nestor, lisiiig u[), replied to Achilles, the son of Peleus, on 
the question of justice :' 

* Not "with justice," as the trentlatora, following the Scholiast, hare 

2f 
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<< O Aoliille8y I shall be yeiy indignant with thee, if thou 
fulfillest this promise ; for thou art about to deprive nie of 
my reward, considering these things, that his cliaiiot and 
fleet steeds were injured, he himself being skilful ; but he 
should have prayed to the immortals, then would he by no 
means have come up driving the lost. But if thou pitiest 
liim, and it be agreeable to thy mind, thou hast much gold 
and brass in thy tent, and cattle and maidens, and solid- 
hoofed steeds are thine. Taking from these, give him after- 
wards even a greater reward, or even now forthwith, that 
the Greeks may applaud thee. This, however, I will not 
resign, but let him of the warriors strive for her, whpever 
wishes to contend with me in strength of hands.** 

Thus he spoke ; and swift-footed, noble Achilles smiled, 
fiiyouring Antilochus, for he was a dear companion to him ; 
and, answering, addressed to him winged words : 

" O Antilochus, since thou now biddest me give something 
else to Eumelus fix)m my house, this will I indeed accomplish. 
I will give him the corslet wliich I took frt)m Ajfteropseus^ 
brazen, around which there is entwined a rim of shining tin ; 
and it is of great value." 

He spoke ; and ordered his dear comrade, Automedon, to 
bear it from the tent : and he went and brought it to him ; 
then he placed it in the hands of Eumelus, and he received 
it rejoicing. But Menelaus also arose amongst them, grieving 
in his mind, vehemently enraged with Antilochus. Then a 
herald placed the sceptre in his hands, and ordered the 
Greeks to be silent ; and then the godlike hero spoke : 

<< O Antilochus, hitherto prudent, wliat hast thou done f 
Thou hast disgraced my skill, and injured my steeds, driving 
thine before them, which indeed are greatly inferior. But 
come, ye leaders and chiefs of the Greeks, judge between us 
both, and not for favour; lest some one of the brazcu-mailcd 
Greeks should say : ' Menelaus having overcome Antilochus 
by falsehoods, came off, leading the mare [as a prize], for his 
steeds were very inferior, but he himself superior in skill and 
strength.*' But come, I myself will decide, and I think that 
no other of the Greeks will blame mo, for it will bo just. 

interpreted Jkiy. That would have required a^v ^ticy, as ia Soph. 
Antig. 23. 

» Cf. vers. 571, sq. 
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O AntilocLaa, nurtured of Jovo, come hither, I pray, as it is 
just, stancling before thy horses and chariot, and holding in 
thy hands the pliant lash with which thou didst formerly 
driyo, touclung thy steeds, swear by earth-encompassing 
Neptune, that thou didst not willingly impede my chariot 
by stratagem." * 

But him prudent Antilochus in turn answered : 

'* Have patience now, since I am much yoimger than thou^ 

king Menelaus, and thou art older and superior. Thou 
knowcst of what sort are the errors of a youth j for his mind 
is indeed more volatile, and his counsel weak. Therefore let 
thy heart endure, and I myself will give thee the steed which 

1 have received. And if indeed thou demandest any- 
thing else greater from my house, I should be willing to 
give it immediately rather than fall for ever, O Jove- 
nurhii'cd, from thy good opinion, and be sinful towards the 
gods.** 

He q)oko ; and the son of magnanimous Nestor, leading 
the marc, placed it in the hands of Menelaus ; but his^ mind 
was cheered' as the dew [is difTusedJ'over the ears of growing 
com, when the fields are bristling. Tims indeed, O Mene- 
laus, was thy soul in thy breast cheered ; and speaking, he 
addressed to him winged words : 

** Aniiloclius, now indeed will I cease being enraged with 
thee, for formerly thou wert neither foolish nor volatile ; 
though now youth has subdued reason. Avoid a second 
time overreaching thy superiors ; for not another man of 
the Greeks would have easily appeased me. But thou 
hast already suffered much, and accomplished many deeds, 
as well as thy good father and brother, for my sake : there- 
fore will I 1k5 persuaded by thee, supplicating, and will 
give tlio mare also, although being mine ; that these too 
may |>erccivo tlmt my soul is never overbearing or un- 
relenting." 

He spoke, and gave the steed to Nocmon, the comrade of 
AntilochuB, to lead away ; and then he received the shining 
goblet [himself]. But Meriones, the fourth, took up tho 
two talents of gold, in which order ho drove ; but the fifth 

' See Ter. 441. ' /. e. Mendani. 

' Or softened, melted. See Hejne. 

2f2 
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prize was lefl,^ which Achilles, bearing through the a&isembly 
of the Greek3, gave to Nestor, and stfiJidlng by hiui, said : 

** Receive now, and let this be a kcepssiko to thee, a me- 
morial of the biu*ial of Patroclus ; for never more sliait thou 
behold him among the Greeks. I give this prize to thee 
even thus ;^ for thou indeed wilt not fight with the caistus, 
nor wrestle, nor engage in the contest of hurling the javelin, 
nor run on the feet, for grievous old age now oppresses thee." 

Thus speaking, he placed it in his hands ; but he rejoicing, 
accepted it, and addressing him, spoke in winged woi'ds : 

" Assuredly, O my son, thou hast spoken all these things 
aright ; for no longer are my limbs firm, my fiicnd, nor my 
feet, nor yet do my hands move pliant on each side fix>m my 
shouldera Would that I were as young, and my sti-ength 
was firm to me, as when the Epeans buned king Amaryn- 
oeus at Byprasium, and liis sons staked the pnzes of the king. 
There no man was e<|ual to me, neither of the E[ieans, nor 
of the Pelians themselves, nor of the magnanimous iKtolians. 
In the caestus I conquered Olytomedes, the son of Eno[)s ; 
and in wrestling, Ancteus, the Pleuronian, who rose up 
against me ; and on foot I outstnpped Iphiclus, though 
being excellent ; and with the spear hurled beyond Phyleus 
and Polydorus. Tlie two sons of Actor dixive by me by thcii* 
steeds only, exceeding me in number, envying me the vic- 
tory, for the greatest rewards were left for Uiat contest But 
they were two ; the one indeed steadily directed the reins, 
wh&st the other urged on with the lash. Thus I formerly 
was, but now let younger men undertake such deeds, as it 
becomes me to obey sad old age, though I then excelled 
amongst heroea But go, and celebrate thy comrade s obse- 
quies with games. This, indeed, I willingly accept, and my 
soul rejoices that thou art ever mindful of me ; nor am I 
forgotten by thee, with what honour it becomes me to be 
honoured among the Greeks. And for these things may the 
go<ls give thee a proper return.'* 

Thus he spoke ; but the son of Peleus went through the 
great assemblage of the Greeks, when he had heard all the 
praise of Nestor. Then he proi)osed prizes for a laborious 

* Becaose Eumelas bad reociTcd aa extraordinarj priie. 

' /. s, although thou hast not shared the contests. See Kennedy. 
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boxing-maicL^ Leading a mule, patient of toil, six yean 
old, unbroken, which is most difficult to be tamed, he tied 
it in the circus ; and for the conquered again he staked a 
two-handlod cup : then he stood up^ and spoke amongst the 
Greeks : 

*^ O yo sons of Atreus, and other well-greaved Greeks, we 
invito two men, who are very expert^ raising their hands 
aloft, to strike for these with the fist. But to whom Apollo 
indeed may give yictory, and all the Greeks approve, leading 
away the mule, patient of labour, let him conduct it to liis 
tent ; but the vanqmshed shall bear away a double cup.** 

Thus he spoke ; and immediately arose a man brave and 
great, skilled in the art of boxing, Epcus, son of Panopcus ; 
and grasping the patient-toiling mule, said : 

'' Lot him draw near, whosoever will bear away the double 
cap ; but I think that no other of the Greeks having con- 
quered in boxing, will lead away the mule ; for I boast myself 
to be the best man. Is it not enough that I am inferior in 
battle 1' For it is by no means possible for a man to be 
skilled in every work. For th\i8 I tell you, and it shall bo 
accomplished, I will utterly fracture his body, and also break 
his bones. And let his friends remain here assembled, who 
may carry him away vanquished by my hands.** 

Thus he spoke ; but they were all mute, in silence. But 
Euryalus alone stood up against him, a godlike hero, son of 
king Mecisteus, a descendant of TalaTon, who formerly came 
to Thebes to the funeral of the deceased CEdiptts, and there 
Tanquished all the Cadmeans. About him the spear-renowned 
son of Tydeus was busied, encouraging him with words, for 
he greatly wished victory to him. And first he threw around 
him his girdle, and then gave him the well-cut thongs [made 
of the hide] of a rustic ox. But they twain, having girded 
themselves, proceeded into the middle of the circus, and both 
at the same time engaged, with their strong hands opposite, 
raising [them up], and their heavy hands were mingled. Then 
a honid crashing of jaws ensued, and the sweat flowed on all 
sides from their limbs. Then noble Epeus rushed in, and 
smote him upon the cheek, while looking round, nor could ho 

» Cf. Virg. Mn, r. 365. 

* " /. «. is it not enough, that, though I am inferior in battle, I am 
itnperior In boxing .>'*— Oxford Tranal. 
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stand any longer ; but bis fair limbs tottered under bim. 
And as wben, &om beneath the siu'foce, rippled ' by the north 
windy a fish leaps out upon the weedy shore, and the dark 
billow covers it, so be, stricken, sprang up. But magna- 
nimous Epeus, taking [him] in his bands, lifted liim up; and 
his dear comrades stood around, who conducted him tlii*ongh 
the circus on tottering feet, spitting out clotted gore, [and] 
drooping bis head on each side ; and then, leading, ploccil 
him among them, insensible, while they, departing, roccivcd 
the double cup. 

But the son of Feleus quickly staked other third prizes for 
laborious wrestling, exhibiting [them] to the Greeks ; for the 
conqueror, indeed, a large tripod, ready for the fire,^ which 
the Greeks estimated amongst themselves at twelve oxen ; 
and for the conquered person ke placed a female in the midst. 
She imderstood various works, and they reckoned her at four 
oxen. But he stood up, and spoke this speech among the 
Greeks: 

<' Arise, ye who will make tiial of this contest." Thus he 
spoke ; but then arose mighty Telamonian Ajax, and wise 
XJlysses stood up, skilled in stratagems. But these two, 
having girded themselves, advanced into the midst of the 
circus, and grasped each other's arms with their strong hands, 
like the rafters^ of a lofly dome, which a renowned architect 
has fitted, guarding off the violence of the winds. Then their 
backs creaked, forcibly dragged by their powerful hands, and 
the copious^ sweat poured down ; and thick welds, purple 
with blood, arose upon their sides and shouldera Yet always 
eagerly they sought desired victory, for the sake of the well- 
made tripod. Neither could Ulysses trip, nor throw him to 
the ground, nor could Ajax him, for the valiant might of 
Ulysses hindered him. But when at length they were 
wearying the well-greaved Greeks, then mighty Tulamonian 
Ajax addressed him : 

« O most noble son of Laertes, Ulysses of many wiles, cither 

• 

* See Kennedy. 

* /. e. intended for domestic purposes, not a mere voUve offering or 
ornament. 

* 'AutitovTtQ SSkoi fuyd\aif dWfiXaiQ Trpocmrrrovffaif dart flanTd' 
Ztiv r^v dpo^qv* aXrivis Kai cvardrai icaXovvrai, — Schol. 

* See Kennedy. 
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lift up me, or I thee, and all these things will be a care to 
Jove/' 

So saying, he lifted him up ; but yet was not Ulysses tm- 
mindful of a stratagem. Aiming at his ham, he struck him 
behind, and relaxed his limbs, and threw him on his back; 
but Ulysses fell upon his breast ; then the people admiring 
gazed, and were stupified. Next noble, much-enduring 
Ulysses, lifbed him in turn, and moved him a little £rom the 
ground, nor did he lift him up completely ; but he bent his 
knee ; and both fell upon the ground near to each other, and 
were defiled with dust. And, getting up, they had surely 
wrestled for the third time, had not Achilles himiaelf stood up 
and restrained them : 

" No longer contend, nor exhaust yourselves with evils ; 
for there is victory to both: so depart, receiving equal 
Towards, in order that the other Greeks also may contend." 
Thus he spoke ; but they indeed heard him willingly, and 
obeyed; and, wiping off the dust, put on their tunics. But 
the son of Peleus immediately staked other rewards of swift- 
ness, a wrought silver cup, wliich contained, indeed, six 
measures, but in beauty much excelled [all] upon the whole 
earth, for the ingenious Sidonians had wrought it cunningly, 
and JPhoenician men hod carried it over the shadowy sea^ 
and exposed it for sale in the harbours, and presented it as a 
gift to Tiioas. Euncus, son of Jason, however, had given it 
to the hero Fatroclus, as a ransom for Lycaon, son of Priam. 
This also Achilles offered as a new prize, to be contended for, 
in honour of his companion, whoever should be the nimblest 
on swift feet ; for the second, again, he proposed on ox, large 
and luxuriant in fat ; and for the last he stoked half a talent 
of gold. But he stood upright, and spoke amongst the 
Greeks: 

** Arise, ye who will make trial of this contest also." Thus 
he spoke ; and immediately swift Ajox, son of Oileus, arose, 
and much-enduring Ulysses ; and after them Antilochus, son 
of Ncfltor ; for he, indeed, excelled all the youths in fleetness. 
But thoy stood in order, and Achilles pointed out the goal ; 
and their courso was stretched out from the goal.^ Then 
swiftly leaped forth the son of Oideus ; but very close after 

' See Kennedy, and on the race of the iiavXo^, Smith's Diet, of 
Aniiqaities. 
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liim rushed uoble Ulysses; as when a shuttle is at the breast 
of a well -girdled dame, which she throws veiy skilfiiUj with 
her hands, drawing out the woof, [and inserting them] into 
the warp, and holds it near her breast : so itin Ulysses near 
liim j and with his feet trod on his footsteps behind, before 
the dust WHS shed over them. But noble Ulysses, constantly 
running swiftly, exhaled liis breath upon his head ; and all 
the Greeks shouted to him, eager for victory, and encoui-aged 
him, liastening i*apidly. But when they wei'e now completing 
their last course, Ulysses forthwith prayed in his mind to 
azui'e-eyed Minerva: 

" Hear, O goddess, come a propitious assistant to my feet.** 
Thus he spoke, praying; but Pallas Minei*va heard liim; and 
she made his limbs nimble, his feet and his hands above. But 
when they were just about to fly in u|>on the prize, then 
Ajax slipped, while iimning (fur MiueiTa did the mischief), 
where the dung of the deep-lowing slaughtei^ed oxen was 
around, which swifl-footed Achilles had sluiu in honour of 
Fatroclue. Then much-enduring, noble Ulysses took up the 
goblet, as he came running the fii-st; and illustnoiis Ajax 
, received the ox. But he stood, holding the hoiii of the iiistic 
ox in his hands; and, spitting out the dung, b|>oke amongst 
the Greeks: 

"Alas! sui*ely a goddess injm-ed my feet, who ever of old 
stands by Ulysses as a mother, and assists hun." 

Thus he spoke; and they all then laughed heaitily at him. 
But Antilochus next bore away the last pidzc, smiling, and 
spoke among the Greeks : 

" I will tell you all, my fnends, though now knowing it, 
that even still the immortals honour the aged. For Ajax, 
indeed, is a little older tlian I am : but he is of u former 
generation, and foimer men ; and they say that he is of cnule 
old age, and it is difficult for the Greeks to contend in swift- 
ness with him, except for Achilles.'* 

Thus he spoke; and praised the swift- footed sou of Pelcus. 
But Achilles, answering, addressed him with words : 

" Thy praise, O Antilochus, shall not be spoken in vain^ 
but for thee I will add half a talent of gold." 

So saying, he placed it in his hands; and he, rejoicing, 
.received it. But the son of Peleus, bearing into the cii'cuti, 
laid down a long spear, and a shield, and helmet, the arms of 
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Sar]K!don, which Patroclus had stripped him of; and stood 
upright, and spoke amongst the Greeks : 

" Wo invito two warriors, whoever are bravest, having put 
on theso arms, [and] seiziuc the flesh-rending brass, to make 
trial of each other before the host for these. Whoever shall 
be the first to wound the fair flesh, and touch the entrails 
tlu*ough tlic armour and black blood, to him, indeed, will I 
give this silver-studded, beautiful Thracian sword, which I 
formerly took from Asteropieus. But let both bear awaj 
these arms in common, and before them I will place a splendid 
banquet in my tents." 

Thus he spoke ; but then arose mighty Telamonian Ajax, 
and the son of Tydeus, valiant Diomede rose up. But they, 
after thoy had armed apart on either side from the ground, 
both came together into the midst, eager to fight, looking 
dreadfully ; and stupor possessed all the Greeks. But when 
approaching each other, thoy were near, thrice indeed they 
rushed on, and thrice made the attack hand to hand. Then 
Ajax, indeed, pierced through his shield, equal on all sides, 
nor reached the flesh; for the corslet inside protected him. 
But next the son of Tydeus, with the point of his shining 
spear, endeavoured to reach the neck, over his great shield. 
And then, indeed, the Greeks, fearing for Ajax, desired them, 
ceasing, to take up equal rewards. The hero, however, gave 
the great sword to Diomede, bearing it both with the sheath 
and the well-cut belt. 

Then the son of Pelous deposited a rudely-molten mass of 
iron, which the great might of Ection used formerly to hurl. 
But when swifl-footed, noble Achilles slew him, he brought 
this also, with other possessions, in his ships. Then l^e stood 
up, and spoke amongst the Greeks : 

'' Arise, you who will make trial of this contest also. Even 
if his rich flelds be of veiy far and wide extent, using this he 
will have it even for five revolving years ; for indeed neither 
will his sho]iherd nor his ploughman go into the dty wanting 
iron, but [this] will furnish it." 

Thus he spoke ; then up arose warlike Polypoetes, and tlio 
valiant might of godlike Leonteus arose; also Telamonian 
Ajax, and noble Epb'us arose. Then they stood in order; but 
noble E])cus seized the mass, and, whirling it rotmd, tlurew it ; 
but all the Greeks laughed at him. Next Leonteus, a brandi 
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of Mars, threw second; but third, mighty Telamonion Ajax 
hurled with his strong hand, and cast beyond the marks of 
alL But when now warlike PolypcBtes had seized the mass, 
as &r aa a cow-herdsman throws his crook, which, whirled 
around, flies through the herds of oxen, so &r, through the 
whole stadium, did. he cast beyond; but they shouted aloud; 
and the companions of brave Folypcetes^ rising up, bore away 
the prize of the king to the hollow ships. 

Next, for the archers, he staked iron fit for making arrows,' 
and laid down ten battle-axes, and also ten demi-axes. He 
also set upright the mast of an azure-prowed vessel, afar upon 
the sands; icom, [this] he fastened a timid dove by a slender 
cord, by the foot^ at which he ordered [them] to shoot: 

<' Whosoever indeed shall strike the timid dove, taking up 
all the battle-axes, may bear [them] to his tent; but whoso- 
ever shall hit the cord, missing the bird ^for he is inferior), 
let him bear off the demi-axes." 

Thus he spoke; but then up rose the might of king Teucer, 
and up rose Meriones, the active attendajit of Idomeneus; 
and taking the lots, they shook them in a brazen helmet. 
But Teucer was appointed first by lot; and straightway he 
shot an arrow strenuously, nor did he vow to sacrifice a cele- 
brated hecatomb of firstling lambs to king [Apollo]. He 
missed the bird indeed, because Apollo envied him this, but 
he hit the string with which the bird was fiustenod, close to 
its foot; and the bitter arrow cut the cord quite through. 
Then indeed the bird ascended towards heaven, but the cord 
was sent down towards the earth : and the Greeks shouted 
applause. But Meriones, hastening, snatched the bow from 
his hand; and now held ihe arrow for a long time, as he had 
directed it; and immediately vowed to sacrifice to fiu*-dai*ting 
Apollo a noble hecatomb of firstling lambs. But he saw the 
timid dove on high beneath the clouds, which, as she was 
turning roimd, he hit in the middle under the wing, and the 
arrow pierced quite through. And it indeed again was fixed 
in the ground at the foot of Meriones: but the bird, alight- 
ing upon the mast of the azure-beaked galley, drooped its 
neck, and its close wings were at the same time expanded. 
And swift its soul flitted from its members, and it fell far 

* /. e. well-tempered. 
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from [the mast] ; but the people wondering^ beheld, and were 
stnpiued. Then Meriones took up all the ten battle-axes^ 
and Teucer carried off the demi-axes to the hollow barks. 

Then the son of Peleus indeed, bearing it into the circus, 
staked a long spear, and also a oddron, untouched by fire, 
worth an ox, adorned with flowers; and immediatelj the 
spearmen arose. The son of Atreus rose up, wide-ruling 
Agamemnon, and Meriones, the expert attendant of Idome- 
neus ; whom also swift-footed, noble Achilles addressed : 

'' O son of Atreus, for we know how much thou dost sur- 
pass all, &s well as how much thou excellest in strength and 
in the javelin, wherefore thou indeed majest repair to the 
hollow barks, possessing this reward; but let us give the 
spear to the hero Meriones, if, truly, thou dost thus wish it 
in thy mind; for I on my part advise it." 

Thus he spoke; nor did the king of men, Agamemnon, 
disobey; but he gave the brazen spear to Meriones; and the 
hero himself gave the very splencUd prize to the herald Tal- 
thybius. 
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BOOK THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 



AROUMBNT. 



Jove orders Thetis to go to Achilles, and demand the restoration of Hec- 
tor's body. Mercury is also sent to Priam, whom he guides in safety 
through the Grecian camp, to the tent of Achilles. A pathetic inter- 
Yiew follows* and Priam ransoms the body of his son, and obtains a 
twelTC days' truce, during which be performs his funeral obsequies. 

The assembly was dissolved, and the people were dispersed, 
to go each to their hollow barks. They indeed took care to 
indulge in the banquet and sweet slumber ; but Achilles 
wept, remembering lus dear companion, nor did all-snbduing 
sleep possess him, but ho was rolled here and there, longing 
for the vigour and valiant might of Fatroclus. And what- 
ever things he had accomplished with him, and hardships he 
had suffered, both [encountering] the battles of heroes, and 
measuring the grievous waves, remembering these things, he 
slied the warm tear, lying at one time upon his sides,' at 
others again on his back, and at other times on his face ; but 
again starting up, he wandered about in sadness along the 
shore of the sea; nor did Mom, appearing over the sea and 
the shores, escape his notice. But he, when he had harnessed 
his fleet steeds to his chariot, bound Hector to be di-agged 
after his chariot ; and having drawn him thrice ai*ound the 
tomb of the dead son of Mencctius, again rested in his tent ; 
and left him there, having stretched him on his face in the 
dust. But Apollo kept off all pollution from his body, pity- 
ing the hero, although dead; and encircled him with the 
golden aegis, lost that, dragging, he might lacerate huu. 
Thus he indeed, raging, was insulting noble Hector, but 

* Cf. Heliodor. Ethiop. rii. p. 325: ITavvvxtoi: yoii}' ticriro, wvcvd fUy 
wp^c kxaripav vXivpitv r& autjia dia9Tpi^ov<ra, Chariton quotes the 
Une of Homer, when describing the uneasy rest of a love-stricken being. 
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the blcraod gods, looking towards him, commiBerated, and in- 
cited the watchf\il slayer of Argus to steal him awaj. Now, to 
nil the rest it was certainly pleasing, but by no means so to 
Juno, to Neptune, nor to the azure-eyed maid; but they 
wore obstinate,' for sacred Ilium was odious to them from 
the first, and Priam and his people, on account of the infa- 
tuation of Paris, who had insulted the goddesses, when they 
ftnmc to his cottage, and preferred her who gratified his de- 
Htructivc lust.^ But when tlie twelfth morning from that had 
luiscn, then indeed Phoebus Apollo spoke amongst the im- 
mortals : 

" Cruel ye arc, O gods, [and] injuriou& Has not Hector 
indeed formerly burned for you the thighs of bulls and chosen 
goats? whom now, although being dead, ye will not venture 
to take away for his wife, and mother, his son, and his fiaither 
I'riam, and the people to behold ; who would quickly bum 
him with fire, and perform liis funeral rites. But ye wish to 
bestow favour, O gods, upon destructive Achilles, to whom 
there is neither just disposition, nor flexible feelings in his 
brea.st ; who is skilled in savage deeds, as a lion, which, yield- 
ing to the impulse of his mighty strength and haughty soul, 
attacks the flocks of men, that he may take a repast Thus 
hoA Acliilles lost all compassion, nor in him is there sense of 
shame, which greatly hurts and profits men. For perhaps 
florae one will lose another more dear, either a brother, or a 
Ron ; yet does he cease weeping and lamenting, for the Des- 
tinies have placed in men an enduring mind. But this man 
drags godlike Hector around the tomb of his dear companion, 
binding him to'lus chariot, afler he has taken away lus dear 
life ; yet tnily this is neither more honourable, nor better for 
him. [Let him beware] lest we bo indignant with him, brave 
fis ho is, because, raging, he insults even the senseless clay.** 

But him the white-armed Juno, indignant, addressed : 
" This tnily might be our language, O God of the silver bow, 
if now thou n.<^gnest equal honour to Achilles and to Hector. 

* After tx''v Fupiily r^v cuiOtmp (with Schol.)«" Jtept their determi- 
naiion.** 

• Payno Knight would reject rcrs. 23 — 30, considering^ the ^ 
linx^oovvi)v am un-Homcric. If they are genuine, they famish the ' 
Mention of the judgment of Paris. Cf. Mollns on LoDgni, Pap' 
Jntpp. on Hygia. Fab. xcii. 
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Hector indeed ia a mortal, and sacked awonum's breast ; but 
AcbiUes is the ofispring of a goddess, whom I myself botL 
nurtured and educated, and gave as a wife to the hern 
Peleus, who is dear to the immortals in their heart : and yo 
were all present at the nuptials,^ O gods ; and thou diiUt 
jfeast amongst them, holding thy lyre, O comjianion of the 
evil, ever faithless.'* 

But her doud-compelling Jove, answering, addressed : 

*' O Juno, be not now completely enraged with the gods ; 
for their honour shall not be at aU equsd : but Hector also 
was the dearest of mortals to the gods^ of [those] who are in 
Hium; for thus was he to me; for never did he mibH 
[offering] pleasing gifts. For never did my altar lack the 
fitting banquet, or incense, or odour : for this honoui* ai*o wu 
allotted. Yet let us forego to steal away bold Hector ; (nor 
is it at all practicable without the knowledge of Achillt^ ;) 
for he is ever by him both by night and day, like as a mother. 
But let some of the gods adl Thetis near me, that to her I 
may tell prudent advice, in order that Achilles may receive 
gifts from Priam, and ransom Hector.** 

Thus he spoke ; but Iris, swifl as the whirlwind, rose up, 
about to bear his messaga Half way between Samos and 
rugged Imbrus she plunged into the dark sea, and the ocean 
groaned. She sank to the bottom like unto a leaden ball,'-' 
which, [placed] along the horn of a wild bull, cnteiiug, de- 
scends, bearing death to the raw-devoui*ing fishes. But she 
foimd Thetis in her hollow cave, and the other sea goddesses 
sat around her, assembled togethei* ; she indeed, in the midst, 
lamented the fate of her own blameless son, who was about 
to perish in fertile Troy, far away from his native land. But 
her swifb-footed Iris, standing near, addressed : 

** Hise, O Thetis ; Jove, skilled in imperishable counsels, 
calls thee.** 

Her then the silver-footed goddess Thetis answei*ed : 

' See Grote, toI. i. p. 257. 

* The only cleur explanation of this passage seems to be that of the 

tniTeller Clarke, quoted by Kennedy, as follows : *' The Greeks in fibhing 

t their line, with the lead at the end, run over a piece of horn fixed at 

side of the boat," to prerent, as Kennedy remarks, the wear from 

n. Pollux, X. 30, 31, merely mentions the fioXv^daivri among the 

>t8 of fishermen ; but says nothing of the manner in which it wis 
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" Why does that mighty god call me f I am ashamed to 
mix with the immortals, for I have imiomerable' griefs in my 
Botil. Yet must I go ; for the word which ho utters wiU. 
not 1k) in vain." 

Thus having spoken, the tlivine one of ffoddefses took her 
dark robe, than which no garment is bladcer. And she set 
out to go, whilst wind-footed, fleet Iris led the way ; and the 
water of the sea retired on each side of them.^ Next ascend- 
ing the shore, they were impelled up to heaven. They found 
tlic far-sounding son of Saturn; and all the other blessed 
immortal gods sat assembled around him ; but she then sat 
down beside father Jove, and Minerva gave place to her. 
Tlicn Juno placed a beautiful golden ffoblet in her hand, and 
consoled her with words ; and Thetis naving drank, returned 
it. But to them the &ther of men and gods began dis- 
course : 

''Thoi^ li'>Q<' u)me to Olympus, althouffh aod, O goddeas 
Thetis, having in thy mind a grief not to be forgotten ; and 
I know it. Yet even thus wili I speak, and on this aoooont 
ha^e I called thee hither. Nine days has a contest alre^y 
been jxcited amongst the immortals respeotiug the body of 
Tloctor,and Aclullcs the destroyer of cities, and theyhaveur^^ 
the watchful slayer of Argus to steal him. But I bestow tJiis 
glory 2 on Achilles, securing for the future thy respect and loire. 
Descend very speedily to the camp, and give orders to thy 
son. Tell lum that the gods are offended, and that I am 
angiy above all the immortals, because with infuriated mind 
he detains Hector at the crooked barks, nor has released 
him : if perchance he will revere me, and n store Hector. 
Meanwhile I will despatch Iris to magnanimoi s Priam,* that, 
going to the ships of the Greeks, he may ransom his beloved 
son, and carry offerings to Achilles, which may melt his souL" 

' "At II. if/. 231: Tli/Xfi^iyc ^' Airb irvpKatfiQ hkpwtrt XiatrBtlc, going 
awatft or Mtde/rom Me pyre. And so v6(r^i XiaoBti^t II. a. 349^ X. SO* 
One of the plainest instances of the same sense is at lU w. 96, of tha 
wavr9, vrhirh make way for the goddesses as they rise from the depths of 
the fciif which turn atide, and yield them a passage.'* — Bnttm. Lexil. 
p. 401. 

' " The itense is : / have not tanettoned the propotal thai the body qf 
Hector should be removed furtively, in order that an ojtportunity might 
be nfferrd to Achillet of receiving a rantom for it, whicA wrmid redoimd 
* n glory.** — Kennedy. 
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Thus he iipoke ; nor did the bilver-footed goddess Thetis 
disobey; but, rushing impetuously, slie descended down irom 
the tops of Olympus. Then she came to the tent of her son, 
and found him within, moaning continually, whilst around 
him his dear comrades were busily occupied, and prepoi'ed a 
feast^ for a great thick-fleeced sheep had been slaughtered by 
them in the tent But his venei'able mother sat down very 
near him, and caressed him with her hand^ and spokc^ and 
addressed him : 

** O my son, how long, grieving and bewailing, wilt thou 
afflict thine heart, being not at all mindful of either food or 
bed 1 But it is good to be mingled in love with a woman ; 
for thou shalt not live long for me, but Death and stern 
Fate already stand near thee. But quickly attend to me, 
for I am a messenger to thee from Jove. He says that the 
gods are angiy with thee, and that he himself above all the 
immortals is enraged, because with funou3 ?pmd thou de- 
tainest Hector at the hollow sliips, nor dost itslease him. 
But come^ release him, and receive ransoms for the dead Ixxly." 

But her swifb-footed Achilles, answering, addi'cssed : 

'/ Let him appi'oach liither^ who may bear the iiu^Jioms, 
and bear away the body, if indeed the Olympian liimself 
nciw commands it with a serious mind." Thus they indeed, 
the mother and the son, amongst tlie assemblage of the shijis, 
spoke many winged words to each other; but the son of 
Saturn impelled Iris towards sacred Ilium : 

^ Qo quickly, fleet Iris, having left the seat of Olympus, 
order magnanimous Priam to ransom his dear son to Iliimi, 
going to the ships of the Greeks; and to cai-ry gifts to 
Achilles, whic i may appease his mind, alone ; nor let another 
man of the Trojans go with him. Let some aged herald 
accompany liim, who may guide his mules and well-wheeled 
chariot, and may bear back to the city the dead body wliich 
noble Achilles has slain ; nor let death at all be a cause of 
anxiety to his mind, nor at all a terror ; such a conductor, 
the slayer of Ai'gas, will we give to liim, who shall lead him, 
until, directing, he shall place hiiii beside Acliillc:!. But 
when ho shall have conducted him into the tent of Achilles, 
he will not kill him himself, and he will ward off all otheix ; 
for he is neither imprudent, nor lush, nor profane ; but will 
very humanely spare a suppliant man.** 
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Thus he spoke ; but wind-footed Iris rushed on, about to 
carry her message. She came to [the palace] of Priam, and 
found wailing and lamentation. His sons, sitting around 
their father within the hall, were drenching their robes with 
tears ; whUst the old man sat in the midst, coTered entirely ' 
with a cloak ; but much filth was around upon the head and 
neck of the aged man, which, while rolling Ton the ground], 
he had abundantly collected^ with his own nanda But his 
daughters and daughters-in-law throughout the dwelling 
lamented, remembering those who, many and brave, lay, 
having lost their lives by the hands of the Greeks. Then 
the ambassadress of Jove stood beside Priam, and addressed 
him in an under-tone; and tremor seized him as to his 
limbs: 

''Take courage, O Dardanian Priam, in thy mind, nor 
fmr at all ; for indeed I come not hither boding' evil to 
thee, but meditatinff good ; for I am an ambassadress fix>m 
Jove to thee, who, though being far off, greatly cares for and 
pities thee. The Olympian bids thee ransom noble Hector, 
and bear presents to Acliilles, which may melt his soul ; thee 
alone, nor let another man of the Trojans go with thee. But 
let some aged herald accompany thee, who may guide thy 
mules and well-wheeled chariot, and bring back to the city 
the dead which noble Achilles has slain. Nor let death be a 
cause of anxiety to thy mind, nor fear at all such a con- 
ductor; the slayer of Argus shall attend thee, who shall lead 
thee, until, guiding, he dball bring thee near Achilles. But 
when he shall have led thee into the tent of Achilles, he 
will not slay thee himself, and he wiU ward off all others ; 
for he is neither imprudent, nor rash, nor profane ; but will 
?ery humanely spare a suppliant man.** 

Thus having spoken, swift-footed Iris departed. But he 
•rdered his sons to prepare his well-wheeled mule-drawn 

■ I Uke Ivrvirdc adverbiallj, with EosUthint, p. 1474, and uodenUnd 

it he was ** to completely enfolded, as to exhibit the entire contour of 

person " (Kennedy), with the Schol. Hesych. t. i. p. 1264. Pha?o- 

IS, Saidas, and the Schol. on Appoll. Rh. 264. Eraesti well expresses 

Mca : '* *EvtvwAq ciroAv/i/iivocest, qui ita adstrinxit restem, eiquese 

\ at tota corporis ftgnra appareat, quod secns est in toga et pallio 

• 

rally, ** reaped, cropped." 
*«ttmann, Lexil. p. 445. 

2a 
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chariot, and to tie a chest upon it ; but he descended into an 
odoriferous chamber of cedar, lofty-roofed, whicli contained 
many rarities, and called in his wife Hecuba, and siiid : 

** Unhappy one, an 01yni]»ian messenger has cunie to mo 
from Jove, [that I should] ransom my dear son, going to the 
ships of the Greeks, and should bear gifts to AchiUes, which 
may melt his souL But come, tell this to me, what does it 
appear to thee in thy mind f For my strength and courage 
vehemently urge me myself to go thither to the sliips, into 
the wide army of the Greeka** 

Thus he spoke : but his spouse wept, and answered him in 
words: 

" Ah me, where now is thy prudence gone, for which thou 
wast formerly distinguished among for«igne«, and among 
those whom thou dost govern 1 Why dost thou wish to go 
alone to the ships of the Greeks, before the eyes of the 
man who slew thy many and brave sons? Certainly an 
iron heart is thine. For if thb cruel and perfidious man 
shall take and behold^ thee with his eyes, he will not pity 
thee, nor will he at all respect thee. But let us now lament 
him apart,^ sitting in the hall ; but [let it be] as foimerly to 
him, at his birth violent fate spun his thread, when I brought 
him forth, that he should satiate the swifi-footed dogs at a 
distance from his own pai^ents, with that fierce man, the very 
middle of whose liver I wish that I had hold of, that, cling- 
ing to it, I might devour it ; then would the deeds done 
against my son be repaid ; for he did not slay him behaving 
as a coward, but standing forth in defence of the Trojan men 
and deep-bosomed Trojan dames, neither mindful of flight 
nor of receding." 

But her again the aged, godlike Priam addressed : 

" Do not detain me, desirous to go, nor be thou thyself ai 
evil-omen bird in my palaces ; nor shalt thou persuade mi 
For if indeed any other of earthly beings had ordered m 
whether they be prophets, soothsayers, or priests, we mi^ 
have pronounced it a falsehood, and been the more ave* 
But now since I myself have heard it fi-om a deity, and h 
beheld her face to face, I will go^ nor sliall this word be v^ 
and if it be my fate to die at the ships of the brazen- 

* A tomewlMit awkward inYeraiou of the sense. 

* /. e. without the body of Hector being at hand. 
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Greeks, I am willing ; for Achilles will forthwith slay me, 
embracing my son in my arms, after I have taken away the 
desire of weeping." 

He spoke ; and opened the beautiful lids of the chests, and 
took out thence twelve beautiful mantles, twelve single cloaks, 
as many tapestried rugs, and, in addition to these, as many 
tunics ; and having weighed it, he took out ten whole talents 
of gold. He took out beside two glittering tripods, and four 
goblets, and a very beautiful cup, which the Thracian men 
had given him when going on an embassy, a mighty posses- 
sion. Nor now did the old man spare even this in his 
palaces; for he greatly wished in his mind to ransom his 
dear son. And he drove away all the Trojans fix>m his 
porch, chiding them with reproachful words : 

" Depart, wretched, reproachful [creatures] ; is there not 
indeed grief to you at home, that ye should come fi'etting 
nie ? Or do ye esteem it of little consequence that Jove, the 
son of Saturn, has sent sorrows upon me, that I should have 
lost my bravest son f But ye too shall perceive it, for ye 
will be much more easy for the Greeks to destroy now, he 
\yeing dead ; but I will descend even to the abode of Hades^ 
1x;foro I behold with mine eyes the dty sacked and plun- 
dered." 

He spoke ; and chased away the men with his staff; but 
they went out, the old man driving [them]. He indeed 
rebuked his own sons, reviling Helenus, Fans, and godlike 
Agathon, Pammon, Antiphonus, and Folites, brave in the 
din of battle, Deiphobus, Hippothous, and renowned Dius. 
To these nine the old man, reproaching, gave orders : 

'' Haste for mo, O slothful children, disffracoful ; would 
that you had all been slain at the swift ofiips, instead of 
' Hector. Ah me t the most unhappy of all, since I have 
begotten the bravest sons in wide Troy ; but none of whom I 
think is left : godlike Mestor, and TroOus, who fought from 
his chariot, and Hector, who was a god among men, for he 
diV lot appear to be the son of a mortal man, but of a god. 
T) . incfced lias Mars destroyed to me; but all these dis- 
gr ' s remain, Uars, dancers,^ most skiUed in the choirs, and 

/icfro pro Murena, ▼!., "SalUtorero appellat L. Murcnam Cnto. 
dictnm est, fi rere objtcitur, rehementia aocuaatorii." Cf. Mn. 
tlf. 

2q2 
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public robbers of Iambs and kids. Will ye not with all 
haste get ready my chariot, and place all these things upon 
it, that we may perform our journey )" 

Thus he spoke ; but they, dreading the reproach of their 
father, Hfted out the well-wheeled, mule -drawn chariot, 
beautiful, newly built, and tied the chest ^ upon it They 
then took down the yoke for the mules from the pin, made 
of box-wood, and embossed, well fitted with rings^ and then 
they brought out the yoke-band, nine cubits in length, along 
with the yoke. And this indeed they adjusted carefidly to 
the pole at its extremity, and threw the ring over the bolt. 
Thrice they lapped it on either side to the boas ; and when 
they had fastened, they turned it evenly under the bend ; 
then, bearing the inestimable ransoms of Hector's head from 
the chamber, they piled them upon the well-polished car. 
Then they yoked the strong-hoofed mules, patient in labour, 
which the Mysians formerly gave to Priam, splendid gifts. 
They also led under the yoke for Priam, the horses^ which 
the old man himself had fed at the well-polished manger. 
These indeed the herald and Priam yoked in the lofty palace^ 
having prudent counseb in their minds. But near them 
came Hecuba, with sad mind, bearing sweet wine in her 
right hand, in a golden goblet, in order that having made 
libations^ they might depart. But she stood before the 
steeds, and spoke, and addressed them : 

" Take,^ offer a libation to father Jove, and pray that thou 
mayest return home again from the hostile men ; since indeed 
thy mind urges thee to the ships, I at least not being willing. 
But do thou pray now to the dark, cloud-compelling Idsean 
son of Saturn, who looks down upon all Troy ; but seek the 
fleet bird, his messenger, which to him is the most pleasing 
of binls, and whose strength is very great, on thy right hand, 
so that, marking him thyself with thine eyes, thou mayest 
go, relying on lum, to the ships of the fleet-horsed Greeks. 
But if wide-viewing Jove will not give thee his own mes- 
senger, I would not at all then, urging, advise thoe to gf to 
the ships of the Greeks, though very eager.** 

But her godlike Priam answering, addressed : 

*' O spouse, certainly I will not disobey thee, adv) ; 

* A kind of wicker hamper. Cf. Hetych. t. ii. p. 921. 

* See (. 219. 
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this ; fbr it is good to raise one*8 hands to Jove, if perchance 
he inaj compassionate me.** 

The old man spoke, and bade the attending servant pour 
puie water upon his hands ; for a handmaid stood by, holding 
in her hands a basin, and also an ewer ; and having waslied 
himself, he took the goblet from his wife. Then he prayed, 
standing in the midst of the enclosure, and poured out a 
libation of wine, looking towards heaven; and raising his 
voice, spoke : 

" O fiither Jove, ruling from Ida, most glorious, most 
gireat, grant me to come acceptable and pitied to [the tent] 
of Achilles ; and send the swift bird, thy messenger, which is 
the most agreeable of birds to thee, and whose strength is 
very great, on my right hand ; that I myself^ perceiving him 
with my eyes, may go, relying on him^ to the ships of the 
fleet-horsed Greeks.' 

Thus he spoke, praying; but to him provident Jove 
hearkened, and inmiediately sent an eagle, the Black 
Hunter, the most certain augury of birds, which they also 
cfill Percnos.^ As large as the well-bolted, closely-fitted door 
of the lofty-roofed chamber of a wealthy man, so great were 
its wings on each side ; and it appeared to them, rushing on the 
right hand over the city. But they, having seen it, rejoiced, 
and the soul was overjoyed in their bosoma Then the old 
man, ha^^ning, mounted his polished car, and drove out of 
the vestibule and much-echoing porch. Before, indeed, the 
mules drew the four-wheeled car, which prudent Idteus 
drove ; but after [came] the horses, which the old man 
cheered on, driving briskly through the city with his lash ; 
but all his friends accompanied, greatly weeping for him, as 
if going to death. But when they had descended from the 
city, and reached the plain, his sons and sons-in-law then re- 
turned to Ilium. Nor did these two, advancing on the plain, 
escape the notice of far-seeing Jove ; but, seeing the old man, 
he pitied him, and straightway addressed his beloved son : 

" O Mercury (for to thee it is peculiarly grateful to 
associate with man, and thou hearest whomsoever thou art 
willing), go now, and so convey Priam to the hollow ships 
of the Greeks, that neither any one may see him, nor indeed 

* See Albert! on Hesych. t. ii. pp. 622, 941 ; VilloU on ApoU. Lex. 
p. 556. 
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any of the other Greeks perceive him until he reach the aon 
of Peleua** 

Thua he spoke; nor did the messenger, the son of Argus^ 
disobey.^ Immediately then he fastened imder liis feet his 
beautiful sandals, ambrosial, golden, which carry him as y^eW 
over the sea, as over the boimdless earth, with the blasts of 
the ¥rind. He also took his rod, with which he soothes the 
eyes of those men whom he wishes, and again excites others 
who are asleep ; holding this in his hands, the powerftil slayer 
of Argus flew along. But he immediately reached the Troad 
and the Hellespont, and hastened to go, like unto a princely 
youth, first springing into youth, whose youth is very gi'aceful. 
And they, when they had driven by the great tomb of Ilus, 
stopped their mules and horses, that they might drink in the 
river; for even now twilight had come over the earth. But 
the hei*ald, spying, observed Mercury near, and addresbed 
Piiam, and said ; 

" Beware, O descendant of Dardanus ; this is mutter ftf>r 
pnidont thought. I |)erceive a warrior, and I think tlrnt he 
will soon destroy u& But come, let us fly upon our steeds ; 
or let us now, grasping his knees, entreat him, if he would 
pity ua** Thus he spoke, but the mind of the old man was 
confounded, and be greatly feared ; but the hair stood upright 
on his bending limba And he stood stupified ; but Mercury 
himself coming near, taking the old man's hand, inteiTogatedy 
, and addressed him : 

** Whither, O father, dost thou this way direct thy horses 
and mules during the ambrosial night, when other mortals 
are asleep? Dost thou not fear the valour-breathing Greeks^ 
who, enemies and hostile to thee, are at hand 1 If any one of 
these should see thee in the dai*k and dangerous nighty 
bearing off so many valuables, what intention would then be 
towards thee 1 Neither art thou young thyself, and this [is] 
an old man who accompanies thee, to repel a warrior when 
first any may molest thee. But I wiU not do thee injury, 
but will avert another from thee, for I think thee like my 
dear father.** 

But him Priam, the godlike old man, then answered : 

'^ Surely these things are as thou sayest, my dear son. But 

* Comptre MUton, P. L. ▼. 285, >qq., with Ncwton'i uotr. 
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hitherto some one of the gods has protected me with his hand, 
who has sent such a favourable conductor to meet me, so 
beautiful art thou in form and appearance. And thou art 
also prudent in mind, and of blessed parents.** But him 
again the messenger, the slayer of Argus, addressed : ** O old 
man, thou hast certainly spoken all these things with pro- 
priety. But come, tell me this, and relate it truly ; whither 
now dost thou send so many and such valuable treasures 
amongst foreigners? Whether that these, at least, may 
remain safe to theef Or do ye all, now fearing, desert sacred 
Ilium t For so brave a hero, was he who died, thy son; he 
was not in aught inferior to the Greeks in battle.** 

But him Priam, the godlike old man, then answered : 

'' But who art thou, O best one, and of what parents art 
thou, who speakest so honourably to me of the death of my 
luckless soni** 

But him again the messenger, the slayer of Argus, ad- 
dressed: 

" Thou triest me, old man, and inquirest oonceminff noble 
Hector; whom I, indeed, have very often beheld with mine 
eyes in the glorious fight, when, routing the Greeks, he slew 
them at their ships, destroying [them] with his sharp spear; 
but we, standing, marvelled; for Achilles, enraged with the 
son of Atrcus, did not permit us to fight But I am his 
attendant, and the same well-made veasel brought us. I am 
[one] of the Myrmidons; Polyctor is my father, who, indeed, 
IS rich, but now old as thou. To him there are six sons, but 
I am his seventh ; with whom casting lots, the lot occurred 
to me to follow [Achilles] liither. And I came to the plain 
from the ships, for at dawn the rolling-eyed Greeks will raise 
a fight around the city. For they are indignant sitting quiet, 
nor can the chiefs of the Greeks restrain them, longing for 
war." 

But him then Priam, the godlike old man, answered : 

" If indeed thou art one of the servants of Achilles, the son 
of Pclciis, come now, tell all the truth to me, whether is my 
son still at the ships, or has Achilles, tearing him limb from 
limb, cast him to the dogs V 

But him the messenger, the slayer of Argus, again ad- 
dressed: 

" O old man, neither have the dogs yet devoured him, nor 
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the biroU) but he still lies at the ship of AohiUos, in the same 
plight as before, at his tents; and it is [now] the twelfth 
morning him lying, yet his body is not at all ])utnd, nor do 
the worms devour him, which consume men shiin in battle. 
Doubtless he will drag him cruelly around the tomb of his 
dear companion when divine mom appears ; but he does not 
defile him. Approaching, thou indeed thyself wouldst wonder 
how fL*esh^ he lies, whUe the blood is washed away fi-om 
ai*ound, nor [is he] polluted in any part But all his wounds 
are closed, wlmtever were inflicted; for many thrust a s()ear 
into him. Thus do the happy gods regard thy son, though 
dead ; for he was deai* to them in their heart** 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man rejoiced, and answered 
in words : 

" son, surely it is good to give due gifts to the immortals ; 
for my son, while he wajs yet in being, never neglected the 
gods who possess Oljrmpus, in his palace ; therefore axe they 
mindful of him, although in the &te of death. But come 
now, accept fi-om me this beautiful goblet; protect myself' 
and, with the favour of the gods, conduct me until I come 
into the tent of the son of Peleus.** 

But him the slayer of Argus again addressed : " Old man, 
thou triest me, [being] younger ; nor wilt thou now persuade 
me ; thou who ordei-est me to accept thy gifts imknown to 
Achilles; whom indeed I dread, and scruple in my heart to 
plunder, lest some evil should afterwards come upon me. Yet 
would I go as a conductor to thee even to renowned Argos^ 
sedulously, in a swift slup, or accompanying thee on foot; 
nor, indeed, would any one contend with thee, despising thy 
guide.** 

Mercury spoke, and, leaping upon the chariot and horses, 
quickly took the scourge and the reins in his hands, and 
breathed bold vigour into the horses and mules. But when 
they had now reached the ramparts and trench of the slu])s, 
then the guards were just employed about their feast, and 
the messenger, the slayer of Argus, pourod sleep upon them 
all ; and imiuediutely ho opened the gates and puslieil buck 
the bars, and led in Priam, and the splendid gifts upon the 

* Literallr. ** dew-Uke." See Kennedy. 

* Heyue prefers, " effect for me the ra}isom of the body," quoting 
Heiych., pvurBai, \vTpiiKraa9ai, « 
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car. But when they reached the lofly tent of Achilles, 
which the Myrmidons had reared for their king, lopping fir 
timbers; and they roofed it over with a thatched roo( 
mowing it from the mead, and made a great fence around, 
with thick-set stakes, for their king : one bar only of fir held 
the door, which, indeed, three Greeks used to &8ten, and 
three used to open the great festening of the gates; but 
Achilles even aXooe used to shoot it Then, indeed, profitable 
Mercury ojicncd it for the old man, and led in the splendid 
presents to swifV-footed Achilles; then he descended to the 
ground, from the chariot, and said : 

" O old man, I indeed come, an immortal god, Mercury, to 
thee; for to thee my father sent me as companion. Yet 
slioll I return indeed, nor be present before the eyes of 
Achilles ; for it would indeed be invidious for an immortal 
god so openly to aid mortals. But do thou, entering, clasp 
the knees of the son of Feleus, and supplicate him by hiis 
father, and fiiir-haired mother, and his son ; that thou mayeet 
affect his mind.** 

Thus, indeed, having spoken, Mercury went to lofly 
Olympus ; and Priam leaped from his chariot to the ground, 
and lefl Idosus there : but he remained, guarding the steeds 
and mules ; while the old man went straight into the tent, 
wh\3re Achille<i, dear to Jove, was sitting. Himself he found 
within ; but his oommnioDS sat a]iart ; but two alone, the 
hero Automedon, and Alcimus, a branch of Mars, standing 
near, were ministering to him (for, eating and drinking, he 
had just ceased from food, and the table still remained) ; but 
great Priam, entering, escaped his notice, and, standing near, 
he clasped the knees of Achilles with his hands, and kissed 
his dreadful man-slaughtering hands, which had slain many 
sons to him. And as when a dread sense of guilt has seized 
a man, who, having killed a man in his own country, comes 
*to another people, to [the abode of] some wealthy man,^ and 
stupor possesses the spectators ; so Achilles wondered, seeing 
gocUike Priam; and the others also wondered, and looked at 
one another. And Priam, supplicating, spoke [this] speech : 

" Bemember thy own father, O Achilles, like unto the gods, 

' ProbnbljT for the purpose of purification, although, as has been before 
observed, Homer does not mention this. Compare my note on JEsch. 
Enm. p. 187, n. 5, and p. 187, n. 1, ed. Bohn. 
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of equal age with me, upon the sad threshold of old age. 
And perhaps indeed his neighbours ai*ound are perplexing 
him, nor is there any one to wai*d off war and destruction. 
Yet he indeed, heaiing of thee being alive, both rejoices in 
his mind, and every day expects to see his dear son returned 
from Troy. But I [am] every way unhappy, for I begat the 
bravest sons in wide Troy, of whom I say that none are lefi. 
Fifty there were to me, when the sons of the Greeks aiTived ; 
nineteen indeed from one womb, but the others women bore 
to me in my palaces. And of the greater number fierce Mars 
indeed has relaxed the kuees under them ; but Hector, who 
was my favourite,^ and defended the city and ourselves^ thou 
hast lately slain, fighting for his country ; on account of whom 
I now come to the ships of the Greeks, and bring countless 
ransoms, in order to redeem him from thee. But revere the 
gods, Achilles, and have pity on myself remembering thy 
fikther; for I am even more miserable, for I have endured 
what no other earthly mortal [has], to put to my mouth the 
hand of a man, the slayer of my son.** 

Thus he spoke ; but in him he excited the desire of mourn- 
ing for his father; and taking him by the hand, he gently 
pushed the old man from him. But they indeed, calling to 
mind, the one^ wept copiously [for] man-slaughtering Hector, 
rolling [on the ground] before the feet of Achilles; but 
Achilles bewailed his father, and again in turn Patroclus ; 
and their lamentation was aroused throughout the house. 
But when noble Achilles had satiated himself with giief, and 
the desire [for weeping] had departed horn his heart and 
limbs, immediately rising from his seat, he lifted up the old 
man with his hand, compassionating both his hoary head and 
hoary chin; and, addre^ing him, spoke winged words: 

** Alas I wretched one, thou hast certainly suffered many 
evils in thy mind. How hast thou dared to come alone to 
the ships of the Greeks, into the sight of the man who slew 
thy many and brave sonsi Assuredly thy heart is iron. 
But come now, sit upon a seat; and let us permit sorrows to 
sink to rest witldn thy mind, although grieved ; for there is 
not any use in chill grief. For so have the gods destined to 
unhappy mortals, that they should live wretched; but they 

* Literally, " my only ion." * Priam. 
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themsolves are free from care.^ Two casks of gifts,' which 
he bestows, lie at the threshold of Jupiter, [the one] of evikf, 
and the other of good. To whom thunder-rejoicmg Jove, 
mingling, maj give them, sometimes he falls into evil, bat 
sometimes into good; but to whomsoever he gives of the 
evil, he makes him exposed to injury; and hungry calamity 
pursues him over the bounteous earth ; and he wanders about, 
nonourcd neither by gods nor men. So indeed have the gods 
given illustrious gifts to Peleus from his birth ; for he vra^ 
conspicuous among men, both for riches and wealth, and he 
ruled over the Myrmidons, and to him, being a mortal, they 
gave a goddess for a wife.' But upon him also has a deity 
inflicted evil, for there was not to him in his palaces an off- 
spring of kingly sons; but he begat one short-lived son; nor 
indeed do I cherish him, being old, for I remain in Troy, far 
away from my country, causinff sorrow to thee and to thy 
sons. Thee too, old man, we leam to have been formerly 
wealthy : as much as Lesbos, above the seat of Macar, cuts oft 
on the north, and Phrygia beneath, and the boundless Hel- 
lespont : among these, O old man,' they say that thou wast 
conspicuous for thy wealth and thy sons. But since the 
heavenly inhabitants have brought this bane upon thee, wars 
and the slaying of men are constantly around thy city. Arise^ 
nor grieve incessantly in thy mind ; for thou wilt not profit 
aught, afflicting thyself for thy son, nor wilt thou resuscitate 
him before thou hast suffered another misfortune." 
But him Priam, the godlike old man, then answered : 
" Do not at all place me on a seat, O Jove-nurtured, whilst 
Hector lies unburied in thy tents; but redeem him as soon 
as possible, that I may behold him with mine eyes ; and do 
thou receive tlie many ransoms which we bring thee ; and 
mayest thou enjoy them, and reach thy father-land, since 
thou hast suffered me in the first place to live, and to behold 
the light of the sun.** 

But him swifl-footed Achilles, sternly regarding, then 
addressed: 

* This Epicurean sentiment Is illustrtted with great learning by Dnport, 
pp. 140, sqq. 

* See Doport, pp. 142, sqq. 

' Catullu9, Ixii. 25 : ** Teque adeo eximie txdis felidbus aacte Thessaliss 
colnmen Peleu, quoi Jappiter ipse, Ipae suos ditftm genitor oonoessit 
amores.'' 
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** Do not irritate me further, old man, for I also myself 
meditate ransoming Hector to tliee; for the mother who 
bore me, the daughter of the marine old man, came as a mes- 
senger from Jove to me. And I perceive thee also, O IViuiu, 
in my mind, nor do thou deceive me, that some one of the 
gods has led thee to the swift ships of the Greeks; for a 
mortal would not have dared to come into the camp, not 
even in very blooming youth, for he could not have escaped 
the guards, nor indeed pushed back the bars of our gates. 
Wherefore do not move my mind more to sorrows, lest I 
leave thee not unharmed, old man, in my tents, though being 
a suppliant, and violate the commands of Jove." 

Thus he spoke; but the old man feared, and obeyed. But 
the son of Peleus leaped forth, like a lion, from the door of 
the house, not alone; for two attendants aocom])anicd hiui, 
the hero Automedou, and Alcimus, whom Acliillos honoured 
most of his companions next after the deceased Patroclus. 
These then imhainessed the horses and mules from the yoke, 
and led in the clear-voiced herald of the old man, and placed 
Idm upon a seat They also took down from the well-)X)lished 
car the countless ransoms of Hector's head. But they left 
two cloaks and a well-woven tunic, in order that, having 
covered the body, he might give it to be borne home. But 
having called his female attendants, he ordered them to wasli 
and anoint all round, taking it apart, that Priam might not 
see hb son ; lest, seeing his son, he might not restrain the 
wrath in his giieving heart, and might arouse the soul of 
Achilles, and he might slay him, and violate the oommandb 
of Jove. But when the servants had washed and anointed 
it with oil, they then threw over him a beautiful cloak, and 
a tunic; then Achilles himself having raised him up, placed 
him upon a litter, and his companions, together with [him], 
lifted him upon the well-))olished chariot But he moanea, 
and called upon his dear companion by name : 

** O Patroclus, be not wrathful with me, if thou sliouldst 
hear, although being in Hades, that I have ransomed noble 
Hector to his beloved father, since he lias not given me 
unworthy ransoms. Besides even of these will I give thee a 
share, whatever is just** 

Noble Achilles spoke, and returned into the tent, and sat 
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down upon a well-made couch, whence he had risen, at the 
opposite wall, and addressed Priam : 

'* Thy son is indeed redeemed to thee, as thou didst desire, 
and lies upon a bier; and with the early dawn thou shalt 
behold him, conveying [him away] : but now let us be mind- 
ful of the feast; for even fieur-hiored Niobe was mindful of 
food, although twelve children perished in her palaces, six 
daughters and six youthful sons; these indeed Apollo slew 
with his silver bow, enraged with Niobe; but those, arrow- 
rejoicing Diana, because, forsooth, she had compared herself 
with fair-cheeked Latona. She said that [Latona] had borne 
[only] two, whereas she had borne manv; yet those, though 
being only two, destroyed all [her own]. Nine days indeed 
they lay in blood, nor was there any one to bury them, for 
the son of Saturn had made the people stones; but upon the 
tenth day the heavenly gods inten«d theuL Still was she 
mindful of food, when slie was fatigued with weeping. Now, 
indeed, ever amidst the rocks, in the desert mountains, in 
Sipylus, where, they say, the beds of the goddess Nymphs are^ 
who lead the dance around Achelotis, there, although being 
a stone, she broods over the sorrows [sent] from the gods. 
But come now, O noble old man, let us lixewise attend to 
food, but afterwards thou mayest lament thy beloved son, 
conveying him into Troy; and he will be bewailed by thee 
with many tears." 

Swift Achilles spoke, and leaping up, slew a white sheep, 
and his companions flayed it well, and fitly dressed it ; then 
they skilfully cut it in pieces, pierced them with spits, roasted 
them diligently, and drew them all off. Then Automedon, 
taking bread, distributed it over the table in beautiful 
baskets ; whilst Achilles helped the meat, and they stretched 
out their hands to the prepared victuals lying b^ore them. 
But when they had dismissed the desire of food and drink, 
Dardanian Priam indeed marvelled at Achilles, such and so 
great; for he was Uke unto the gods; but Achilles mar^ 
veiled at Dardanian Priam, seeing his amiable countenance, 
and hearing his conversation. When, however, they were 
satisfied with gazing at each other, him Priam, the godlike 
old man, first addr^ed : 

" Send me now to rest as soon as possible, O Jove-nur- 
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tured, that we, recliniug, maj take our fill of sweet deep ; 
for never have these eyes been closed beneath my eyelula 
from the time when my son lost his life by thy hands ; but 
I ever lament and cherish many woes, rolling in the dust 
¥rithin the enclosures of my palacea But now I have tasted 
food, and poured sweet wine down my throat; for before 
indeed I had not tasted it.** 

He spoke ; but Achilles ordered his companions, servants, 
and maids, to place couches beneath the porch, and to s|)read 
beautiful purple mats on them, and to strew embroidered 
carpets over them, and to lay on them well-napped cloaks, to 
be drawn over all. But they went out of the hall, having a 
torch in their hands, and hastening, they quickly spr^d 
two oouchea But the swift-footed Achilles, jocularly ad- 
dressing him,^ said : 

** Do you lie without, O revered old man, lest some coun- 
sellor of the Greeks come ^ther, who, sitting with me, con- 
stantly meditate plans, as is just. If any of these should see 
thee in the dark and dangerous night, he would forthwith 
tell Agamemnon, the shephoixl of the jieople, and ]»ei'cluiuce 
there would be a delay of the redemption of the body. But 
come, tell me this, and tell it accurately : How many days 
dost thou desire to perform the funeral rites of noble Hector, 
tliat I may myself remain quiet so long, and restrain the 
people I*' 

But him Priam, the godlike old man, then answered : 

" If indeed thou desirest me to celebrate the fimeral of 
noble Hector, thus doing, Achilles, thou dost surely gratify 
me. For thou knowest how we are hemmed in within the 
city, and it is far to carry wood from the mountain ; and the 
Trojans greatly dread [to do so]. Nine days indeed we 
would lament him in our halls, but on the tenth would bury 
him, and the people should feast ; but upon the eleventh we 
would make a tomb to him, and on the twelfth we will 
fight, if necessary.** But him swift-footed Achilles again 
addressed : 

'* These things shall be to thee, O aged Priam, as thou 

' *' Achilles, in a mood partly jocular and parti? serious, reminds Pnam 
of the real circumstances of bis tfituution, not fur the mike of alarming 
him, but of accounting for bis choosing the place he did for the couch «)f 
the aged king.*' — Kennedy. 
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desires! ; for I wiU prevent the fight as long a time as thou 
desircst- 

Thus having spoken, ho grasped the right hand of the old 
man nvnr tho wnst, lost ho should fear in his minil Tliey 
indeed, tlie herald and Priam, slept there in the porch of 
tho house, having prudent counsels in their mind; while 
Achilles slept in the interior of the well-built tent; and 
beside him laj fair-cheeked Bris^is. 

Tlie other gods indeed and chaiiot-fightmg men slept all 
night, subdued by gentle slumber; but sleep seized not 
Mercury, the author of good, revolving in his mind how he 
should convey away king Priam from the ships, having 
escaped the notice of the sacred gate-keeper. Accordingly 
he stood over his head, and addressed him : 

" O aged man, certainly evil is not at all a care to thee, that 
thou sleepest thus amongst hostile men, after Achilles has suf- 
fcrcHl thee. Now indeed thou hast ransomed thy beloved son, 
and hast given much ; but the sons left behind by thee would 
give three times as many ransoms for thee alive, if Agamem- 
non, the son of Atreus, should know of thy being here, and 
all the Greeks should know of it** 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man feared, and awoke the 
herald. Then for them Mercury yoked the horses and mules^ 
and quickly drove them himself through the camp, nor did 
any one perceive. But when they reached the course of the 
fair-flowing river, eddying Xanthus, which immortal Jove 
begat, then indeed Mercury went away to lofty Olympus ; 
and safiron-robed Mom was dijSused over the whole earth. 
They indeed drove the horses towards the city with wailing 
and lamentation, and the mules bore the body ; nor did any 
other of the men and well-girdled women previously perceive 
it ; but Cassandra, like unto golden Yenus, ascending Per- 
gamus, discovered her dear father standing in the dnving- 
seat, and the city-summoning herald. She beheld him also 
upon the mules, lying on the litter; then indeed she 
slirioked, and cried aloud throughout the whole city : 

" O Trojans and Trojan women, going forth, behold Hec- 
tor, if ever ye rejoiced at his returning alive from battle ; 
for he wns a great joy to the city, and to the whole people." 

Thus she spoke ; nor was there any roan left in the city, 
nor woman; for insupportable grief came upon them all; 
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and they met him near the gates bringing in the body. But 
his wife and venerable mother first rushing to the well- 
wheeled chariot, plucked out their hair, touching liis head ; 
and the crowd stood around, weeping. And they indeed 
would have wept the whole day till sunset before the gates, 
lamenting Hector, had not the old man addressed the people 
from his chariot : 

'' Give way to me, to pass through with the mules ; but 
afterwards shall ye be satiated with weeping, afler I shall 
carry him home." Thus he spoke ; but they stood ofl^ and 
made way for the chai-iot. But when they had brought him 
into the illustrious palace, they laid him upon perforated bed^ 
and placed singers beside him, leaders (^ the dirges, who 
indeed sang a mournful ditty, while the women also uttereii 
responsive groana And amongst them white-armed Andro- 
mache began the lamentation, holding the head of man- 
slaughtering Hector between her hands : 

" husband, young in years hast thou died, and hast left 
me a widow in the palace. And besides, thy son is thus an 
infant, to whom thou and I, ill-fated, gave birth ; nor do I 
think he will attain to puberty ; for before that, tliis city will 
be overthrown from its summit. Certainly thou, the pro- 
tector, art dead, who didst defend its very sel( and didst 
protect its venerable wives and infant children ; who will 
soon be carried away in the hollow ships, and I indeed 
amongst them. But thou, O my son, wilt either accompany 
me, where thou shalt labour unworthy tasks, toiling for a 
merciless lord ; or some one of the Qreeks^ enraged, seizing 
thee by the hsind, will hurl thee frx>m a tower, to sad destruc- 
tion ; to whom doubtless Hector has slain a brother, or a 
father, or even a son ; for by the hands of Hector veiy many 
Greeks have grasped the immense earth with their teeth. 
For thy father was not gentle in the sad conflict ; wherefore 
indeed the people lament him throughout the city. But thou 
hast caused unutterable grief and sorrow to thy parents, O 
Hector, but chiefly to me are bitter sorrows left For thou 
didst not stretch out thy hands to me from the couch when 
dying ; nor speak any prudent word [of solace], which I might 
for ever remember, shedding tears night and day.** 

Thus she spoke, bewailing ; but the women also lamented; 
aad to them in turn Hecuba began her vehement lamentation : 
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* ** O Hector, fiu* of all my sons dearest to my soul, cer- 
tainly being alive to me, thou wert beloved by the gods, who 
truly have had a care Of thee, even in the destiny of death. 
For swifl-footcd Achilles sold' all my other sons, whomsoever 
he seized, beyond the uiilruitfid sea, at Samos, Imbrus, and 
Lemnos without a harboiu*. But when he had taken away thy 
life with his long-bladed spear, he often dragged thee round 
the tomb of his comrade Patroclus, whom thou slewest ; but 
he did not thus raise him up. But now thou liest, to 
my BoiTow, in the palaces, fredi' and lately slain like him 
whom silver-bowed Apollo, attacking, has shun with his mild 
weapona" ' 

Thus she spoke, weeping ; and aroused a vehement lamenta- 
ijion. But to them Helen then, the third, began her lamenta- 
tion : 

. " O Hector, far dearest to my soul of all my brothers- 
in-law, for godlike Alexander is my husband, he who 
brought me to Troy : — would that I had perished first. But 
now already this is the twentieth year to me from the time 
when I caine from thence, and quitted my native land j yet 
have I never heard from thee a harsh or reproachful word ; 
but if any other of my brothers-in-law, or sisters-in-law, or 
wcll-attii'ed husband s brothers* wives, reproached me in the 
palaces, or my mother-in-law (for my father-in-law was ever 
gentle as a father), then thou, admonishing him with words, 
didst restitiin liini, both by thy gentleness and thy gentle 
woitls. So that, giicvcd at heart, I bewail at the same time 
thee and myself, unhappy ; for there is not any other in wide 
Troy kind and friendly to me ; but all abhor me." 

Thus she spoke, wc(!ping ; and amiin the countless throng 
groaned. And aged Priam spoke [this] s()eech amongst the 
|)^oj)lo : 

** O Trojans, now bring wood to the city, nor at all fear in 
your mind a close ambusca<le of the Greeks ; for Achilles, dis- 
hiissing me from the dark ships, thus promised me, that he 
would not commence hostilities, befoi*e the twelfth morning 
should an*ive." 

Tlius he spoke ; and they yoked both oxen and mules be- 
neath the waggons ; and then assembled before the city. For 

' See Grole, tol. i. \k 599. - See on ver. 419. 
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uiue ilays iuileod they brought togethor an iiumoiiso qiuuitity 
of woocl; hut wlieu now the tenth luovu, houring light to 
mortals, liad ap])eai*cd, then intloed, 'weeping, they carrietl 
out noble Hector, and placed the body on the lofly pile, ai^u 
cast in the fire. 

But when the mother of dawn, rosy-fingered Morn, a|>- 
peared, then were the people assembled round the pile of 
illustrious Hector. But after they were assembled, and col- 
lected together, first indeed they extinguished all the pyre 
with dark wine, as much as the force of the fii*o liud 
possessed; but then his brothers and companions collected 
his white bones, weeping, and the abundant tear stiieamed 
down their cheeks. And, taking them, they placed them in 
a golden iu*n, covering them with soft purple robes, and 
forthwith deposited it in a hollow gi-ave ; and then strewed 
it above with numcraus gi'eat stones. But they built up 
the tomb in haste, and watches sat aroimd on every side, 
lest the well-greaved Greeks should make an attadc too 
soon. And having heaped up the tomb, they retmned ; 
and then being assembled together in onler, they feasted 
on a splendid banquet in the paLuM3s of Piiam, the Jove- 
nurtui'ed king. 

Thus indeed they performed the funeral of steed-breaking 
Hector. 
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